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THOMAS  SECKER,  D.D. 


ARCHBISHOP   OF    CANTERBURY. 


BORN   1693;  DIED   1768. 


The  name  of  Secker  is  imperishable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  61eve  of  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  the  patron  of  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London,  could  be  a  per- 
sonage of  no  mean  acquirements  or  ordinary  judgment.  Sucli 
a  personage  was  Dr.  Secker.  His  earlier  taste  led  him  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden  ; 
but  Bishop  Butler,  then  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  called  him  home 
to  the  cultivation  of  theological  studies  ;  and  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year  he  was  ordained.  His  patron,  by  his  elevation  to  the  See 
of  Durham,  rewarded  him,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  with  a 
stall  in  his  Cathedral ;  and  his  talents  continuing  to  justify  the 
strong  opinions  which  both  the  public  and  his  patron  had  en- 
tertained of  his  ability,  as  well  as  moral  worth  and  soundness 
of  doctrine,  in  1732  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  King,  and 
made  Rector  of  St.  James's.  In  1735  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Bristol ;  in  1737  he  was  translated  to  Oxford ;  to  which,  in 
1750,  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  was  annexed;  in  1758  he  was 
raised  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1 768,  and  was 
buried  at  Lambeth.  He  gave  his  books  to  the  Lambeth  library. 
His  Life  was  written,  and  his  Works  were  edited  and  published, 
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by  his  grateful  and  obliged  friend,  Dr.  Porte  iis,  Bishop  of 
London. 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  the  compositions  of  Archbishop 
Seeker  is,  practical  good  sense  and  sound  orthodox  doctrine. 
Recondite,  or  even  learned  research,  finds  little  or  no  place  in 
them.  Earnest  and  anxious  persuasion  —  founded  on  a  deep 
sense  of  the  frailty  and  wants  of  man,  and  of  the  aids  and  com- 
forts of  Christianity  —  is  the  life  and  soul  of  his  writings.  His 
style  is  perspicuous ;  his  reasoning  forcible ;  his  conclusions 
just  and  comprehensive.  His  magnum  opus,  the  "  Lectures 
UPON  THE  Catfchism" — of  which  the  reputation  is  now  so 
deeply  and  so  justly  fixed  —  »re  deserving  not  less  the  atten- 
tion of  the  layman  than  of  the  divine.  From  his  Sekmons, 
which  fill  several  octavo  volumes,  and  which  are  replete  with 
the  excellences  just  enumerated,  the  two  liere  selected  exhibit, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  about  as  favourable  a  specimen 
of  the  qualities  of  the  writer  as  could  be  submitted.  The  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  were  delivered  must  be  alwax/s  occurring 
within  wealthy  and  powerful  countries ;  and,  frequently  as 
events  within  the  present  century  have  rendered  such  subjects 
necessary,  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  by  the  most  eminent 
of  modern  Divines,  they  could  have  been  handled  with  greater 
dexterity,  force,  and  success. 
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ON  A  GENERAL  FAST.* 
2  Chron.  XV.  2. 

The  Lord  is  with  you,  while  ye  be  with  Him  :  and  if  ye  seek  Ilim, 
He  will  be  found  nf  you  :  but  if  ye  forsake  Him,  He  will  for- 
sake you. 

J.  HESE  words  are  the  beginning  of  a  serious  admo- 
nition, given  by  the  direction  of  Heaven  to  the  nation 
of  the  Jews,  as  they  returned  from  obtaining,  under 
the  conduct  of  Asa  their  king,  one  of  the  greatest 
victories  recorded  in  Scripture.  Their  condition, 
after  this,  might  have  appeared  to  human  policy  a 
very  secure  one :  but  the  Divine  Wisdom  saw  the 
greatest  of  all  dangers  impending  over  them,  that 
which  proceeds  from  forgetting  God,  and  abandon- 
ing virtue.  "  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  and  he  went  out  to  meet 
Asa,  and  said  unto  him,  Hear  me,  Asa,  and  all 
Judah  and  Benjamin :  the  Lord  is  with  you,  while 
ye  be  with  Him  ;  and  if  ye  seek  Him,  He  will  be 
found  of  you  ;  but  if  ye  forsake  Him,  He  will  for- 
sake you."  Now  these  great  truths,  of  which  Hea- 
ven thought  it  needful  to  remind  them,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  prosperous  war,  it  must  be  very  much 
more  needful  that  we  should  attend  to,  who  seem  to 

*  Preached  at  St.  James's,  Jan.  9.  1739-40;  and  at  King 
Street  Chapel,  Feb.  4.  1740-1,  on  occasion  of  the  War  with 
Spain. 
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be  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  doubtful  one.  And 
accordingly  we  are  met  here,  by  the  command  of 
authority,  to  consider  our  ways,  and  humble  our- 
selves before  God  for  our  sins,  as  the  necessary 
means  for  deriving  a  blessing  on  our  arms,  and  re- 
storing and  perpetuating  peace  and  prosperity  to 
our  country. 

It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  creatures 
endued  with  reason  and  humanity  should  ever  come 
to  employ  force  against  one  another,  and  make  the 
dreadful  addition  of  the  miseries  of  war  to  the  many 
unavoidable  sufferings  of  life.  But  wicked  as  this 
is,  when  passion  and  resentment,  desire  of  unjust 
gain,  or  fondness  of  infamous  glory,  prompts  to  it ; 
yet  when  injuries  of  pernicious  consequence  are 
done  to  a  nation,  and  persisted  in,  and  no  competent 
redress  can  be  obtained,  it  becomes  then  both  ne- 
cessary for  particular  societies,  and  beneficial  to 
human  society  in  general,  that  invaded  rights  be 
vigorously  asserted  by  the  only  way  left.  When  the 
sword  is  drawn  for  justice  alone,  and  ever  ready  to 
be  sheathed  as  soon  as  that  is  granted,  then  Heaven 
may  be  appealed  to,  with  hopes  of  a  favourable 
"  sentence  coming  forth  from  his  Presence,  whose 
eyes  behold  the  thing  that  is  equal."*  But  if  the 
assertors  of  a  righteous  cause  be  in  other  respects 
a  sinful  people,  it  is  evidently  just  for  God,  who 
hath  the  cognisance  of  both  these  things,  to  regard 
whichsoever  of  them  infinite  wisdom  shall  direct ; 

Psalm  xvii.  2. 
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and  make  even  the  injurious  party  "  the  rod  of  his 
anger,  and  the  staff  in  the  day  of  his  indignation  *," 
to  correct,  or  destroy,  if  their  wickedness  dcsei've 
it,  such  nations  as,  though  right  in  their  disputes 
with  their  enemies,  are  wrong  at  the  same  time  in 
matters  more  important.  And  how  little  terror 
soever  our  enemies  might  give  us  at  first ;  yet  now 
we  must  be  sensible,  that  we  know  not  in  the  least 
how  soon  and  how  formidably  they  may  increase : 
but  this  we  know  certainly,  that  "  there  is  no  re- 
straint to  the  Lord,"  to  punish,  as  well  as  "  to  save, 
by  many,  or  by  few."  +  Times  of  war,  therefore, 
add  a  peculiar  strength  to  those  admonitions,  which 
reason  and  Scripture  give  us  at  all  times,  to  consider 
what  our  state  is  with  regard  to  Him,  "  who  doth 
according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth."  :j;  Let  us  then 
all  consider  now,  whether  we  have  ground  of  hope 
or  of  fear  from  that  awful  declaration  of  the  prophet, 
which  you  have  heard  read. 

"  The  Lord  is  with  you,  while  ye  be  with  Him." 
To  be  with  God,  is  to  preserve  in  our  minds  a  re- 
verent sense  of  his  being,  presence,  and  government ; 
to  keep  close  to  his  laws,  and  stand  on  his  side 
against  the  opposite  power  of  darkness  and  sin.  Let 
us  then  think,  if  there  be  need  of  thought  to  answer, 
how  is  the  reverence  due  to  the  Supreme  Being 
preserved  among  us  ?  Have  we  not  persons  who 
even  ridicule  the  notion  of  a  wise  and  good  Maker 

*   Isaiah,  x.  5.  f   \  Sam.  xiv.  6.  \   Dan.  iv.  S5. 
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of  all  things  ?  Have  we  not  those  who,  if  they  do 
admit  a  Creator,  do  not  admit  a  moral  governor  of 
the  world ;  or  at  least  represent  him  so  very  defect- 
ive in  his  administration  of  it,  as  finally  to  let  bad 
persons  be  gainers  by  their  wickedness,  and  good 
persons  losers  by  their  virtue :  rejecting  with  mirth- 
ful scorn  what  hath  ever  been  the  hope  and  support 
of  wise  and  good  men,  the  belief  of  that  future  state, 
in  which  the  visible  irregularities  of  the  present 
shall  be  rectified  ?  Have  we  not  also  too  many, 
who,  professing  perhaps  to  believe  in  natural  reli- 
gion, yet  speak  of  Christianity,  the  great  means  by 
which  it  is  both  supported  and  perfected,  not  only 
as  a  falsehood,  but  an  impossibility  ;  "  blaspheming 
that  worthy  name,  by  which  we  are  called  *,"  and 
disdaining  to  receive  from  God  himself  any  other 
rules,  either  of  faith  or  life,  than  such  as  their 
own  reason,  directed  by  their  own  fancy,  shall  pre- 
scribe to  them?  And  let  us  suppose,  if  we  can, 
tliat  the  number  of  such,  as  go  these  lengths  de- 
liberately, is  upon  the  whole  but  small :  yet  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  inconsiderately  guilty  ?  Are 
there  not  multitudes  of  all  degrees,  who  seem  never 
once  to  have  asked  themselves,  whether  they  believe 
in  God  or  not  ?  or  if  they  do,  whether  any  regard  is 
due  to  him  or  none :  who  slight  religion  boldly, 
without  imagining  they  have  ever  examined  it :  who 
are  persuaded  of  its  truth  perhaps,  so  far  as  they 
have  any  persuasion  about  the  matter ;  but  have  no 

*  James,  ii.  7. 
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notion  that  they  are  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  it: 
who  possibly  do  not  quite  approve  of  profane  per* 
sons,  but  are  astonished  at  pious  ones  ;  and  by  their 
indulgence  to  the  former,  and  their  very  great  prone- 
ness  to  despise  the  latter,  plainly  show,  whether  they 
perceive  it  themselves  or  not,  which  party  they  are 
on  the  road  to  join  ? 

We  have  indeed  many  still,  who  frequent  divine 
worship:  but  how  many  of  all  ranks,  and  of  that 
rank  particularly  which  ought  to  be  an  example, 
and  will  be  one  either  of  good  or  bad ;  how  many 
that  omit  this  duty  entirely,  or  near  it ;  and  though 
it  be  an  evident  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  an 
express  precept  of  Christianity,  can  yet  talk,  not 
only  of  their  own  neglecting  it,  with  much  gaiety 
and  humour,  but  of  other  persons  attending  upon  it 
as  matter  of  conscience,  with  much  raillery.  And 
such  an  ascendant  hath  this  contemptuous  kind  of 
impiety  got,  that  there  are  many  persons,  who  sin- 
cerely honour  their  Maker  in  their  hearts,  but  dare 
not  for  fear  of  derision  show  it  in  their  behaviour. 
Let  it  be  thought  of  a  little,  what  the  appearance 
and  construction  of  these  things  is ;  and  let  those 
who  are  qualified  for  it  judge :  is  not  this  the  one 
nation  upon  earth,  in  which  regard  to  God  is  taught 
in  the  greatest  purity,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
contempt  ? 

But  a  worse  symptom  yet  is,  that  whilst  irreligious 
persons  are  active  in  the  cause  of  infidelity  ;  some 
of  them  with  so  self-denying  a  bigotry,  as  to  teach 
it  their  servants,  their  very  wives  and  children  :  the 
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generality  of  such,  as  think  themselves  very  com- 
petently religious  persons,  scarce  appear  to  have  any 
practical  impressions  at  all  made  on  them  by  those 
truths,  which  they  acknowledge  for  the  law  of  their 
lives.  They  forget,  it  may  be  feared,  almost  totally, 
the  exercise  of  private  piety  ;  and  behave  in  regard 
to  public  devotion  with  a  negligence,  which  they 
would  think  highly  indecent  towards  their  earthly 
superiors  :  allow  themselves  in  such  levity  of  speech 
on  the  most  serious  subjects,  as  would  scarce  be 
justifiable  in  some  of  the  most  trifling  ones ;  form 
their  conduct  avowedly  on  principles,  that  have  no 
tincture  in  them  of  the  faith  which  they  profess ; 
and,  in  effect,  declare  themselves  to  think  of  nothing 
but  this  world,  whilst  yet  they  are  really  persuaded 
of  another  to  come.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that 
very  many,  who  not  only  believe,  but  are  influenced 
by  their  belief  in  other  respects,  instead  of  "  con- 
fessing their  Lord  and  Master  before  men,"  as  he 
hath  most  solemnly  commanded  them  *,  are  silent 
and  indifferent  whilst  he  is  denied,  or  disregarded 
ever  so  much  ;  and  seem  ashamed  of  a  cause  they 
ought  to  glory  in :  by  which  means  they  give  bad 
persons  a  colour  for  pretending,  that  few  or  none 
are  Christians  in  earnest ;  and  take  away  from  such 
as  are  well-disposed,  the  encouragement  of  seeing 
how  great  a  number  yet  remains.  For,  God  be 
thanked !  they  are  still  no  small  number,  who  con- 
tmue  after  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of 

•  Matt.  X.  32.     Mark,  viii.  38.     Luke,  ix.  26. 
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Christ.  But  of  how  many  sins  against  it,  not  a  few 
even  of  these  are  guilty  at  the  same  time,  by  de- 
viating from  "  the  form  of  sound  words  *,"  by  un- 
warrantable divisions,  and  uncharitable  animosities  ; 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  that  they  should  consider, 
than  that  otherg  should  say :  "  only  thus  much  can- 
not but  be  said,  that  these  things  add  a  peculiar 
gloom  to  the  view  which  we  are  taking." 

Religion,  it  must  be  owned,  hath  never  been  prac- 
tised any  where  as  it  ought.  But  have  not  both  the 
practice  and  profession  of  it  decayed  most  remark- 
ably in  this  nation  within  the  compass  of  but  a  few 
years  ?  Is  not  the  prospect  before  us,  that  of  its 
declining  yet  much  lower  in  the  generation  that  is 
coming  on  ?  And  what  do  we  imagine  this  will  end 
in  ?  If  God  is,  it  must  be  a  matter  -of  ill  desert, 
either  wilfully  or  thoughtlessly,  to  treat  Him  as  if 
He  were  not.  If  he  hath  given  a  revelation  of  his 
will  to  mankind,  it  cannot  be  innocent  to  neglect  it, 
as  if  he  had  given  none.  And  if  he  is  the  righteous 
governor  of  the  world.  He  will  support  his  govern- 
ment by  punishing  where  guilt  appears.  If  the  guilt 
be  national,  it  must  be  expected  the  punishment 
will  be  so  too.  And  though  it  were  not,  yet  amidst 
the  innumerable  connections  of  things,  one  part  of 
a  society  cannot  sutFer,  but  the  whole  must  partake. 

What  judgments  in  particular  God  will  execute  at 
any  time  on  impious  nations,  we  cannot  say.  Ail  na- 
ture is  in  his  power:  and  they  who  offend  have  every 

*  2  Tim.  i.  13. 
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thing  to  fear.  But  one  sure  method  of  correction 
(a  very  merciful  method,  as  the  lower  degrees  of  it 
give  warning  of  the  higher,  but  a  dreadful  one  in- 
deed, if  that  warning  be  not  taken,)  is  by  appointing 
the  natural  consequences  of  every  sin  to  be  part  of 
its  reward.  The  consequences  of  irreligion  then, 
what  are  they,  and  what  must  they  be,  on  every 
community  ?  True  piety  cannot  induce  men  to 
injure  their  country  ;  and  comprehends  peculiar  in- 
ducements to  serve  it,  of  the  greatest  force.  But 
in  times  of  public  danger  especially,  belief  of  reli- 
gion gives  a  spirit,  and  defence  of  religion  a  motive 
for  exerting  it,  which  considerations  of  a  lower  na- 
ture will  never  equal.  For  what  is  there  that  can 
equal  the  exhortation,  "  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let 
us  behave  ourselves  valiantly  for  our  people  and  for 
the  cities  of  our  God :  and  let  the  Lord  do  that 
which  is  good  in  his  sight."  *  "  Fear  not,  neither 
be  dismayed:  for  the  battle  is  not  yours,  but  God's." f 
Whereas,  if  some  through  infidelity  have  no  hope 
in  him,  and  others  through  wickedness  have  only 
fear  of  him,  so  far  as  these  ways  of  thinking  can 
influence,  "  all  hands  will  be  feeble,  and  every  heart 
will  melt."  J 

But,  indeed,  the  belief  of  a  just  and  good  Being, 
who  sees  and  will  reward,  is  at  all  times  the  great 
support  under  the  sufferings  of  life,  the  great  incite- 
ment to  every  thing  worthy,  the  great  restraint  from 

*  1  Chron.  xix.  13.  f  2  Chron.  xx.  15. 
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every  thing  base.  Human  weakness  evidently  wants 
these  things:  and  there  is  nothing  else  that  can 
always  furnish  them.  The  virtuous  dictates  of  their 
own  minds  will  have  little  influence,  comparatively, 
on  most  men,  when  they  are  considered  no  longer 
as  the  voice  of  God  speaking  inwardly  to  them. 
And  the  penalties  of  human  laws,  without  those  of 
the  divine  law  superadded,  will  often  be  evaded, 
and  not  seldom  desperately  braved.  For  if  once 
men  think  there  is  nothing  beyond  death,  they  will 
soon  come  to  think  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
ought  to  withhold  them  from  preferring  a  short  life 
spent  as  they  like,  to  a  long  one  spent  otherwise. 
Feeling  themselves  free  from  the  terrors  of  religion, 
they  will  fly  out  into  profligateness,  merely  to  show 
they  are  free :  and  it  will  be  encouragement  enough 
to  them,  to  pursue  every  appetite,  passion,  and  fancy, 
without  reserve  ;  that  whatever  inconveniences  may 
happen  to  arise  from  it,  one  moment  can  deliver 
them  from  all  at  once,  whenever  they  please.  How 
then  will  they  act  in  the  numberless  cases,  to  which 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  either  cannot  or  is  not 
fikely  to  reach  at  all,  or  but  imperfectly  at  best  ? 
How,  for  instance,  will  the  properties,  and  even  the 
lives  of  men  be  secured,  when  perjury  is  no  longer 
dreaded? — A  consideration  of  peculiar  weight  in 
this  country;  where,  with  amazing  inconsistence,  we 
are  multiplying  oaths,  as  if  we  could  depend  upon 
them  for  every  thing;  and  slighting  the  care  of 
religion,  which  alone  can  give  us  cause  to  depend 
on  them  for  any  thing.     But,  in  general,  what  or 
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whom  can  we  possibly  hope  mankind  will  regard  to 
any  constant  good  purpose,  if  they  will  not  regard 
God :  aitd  I'ow  can  we  pretend  to  regard  him  whilst 
we  go  o\  a^.  we  do ?  Nor  let  it  be  thought,  that 
the  be'ierof  a  future  recompence  is  necessary  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  world  alone:  though,  if  it  were, 
they  will  never  preserve  it  long  when  they  see 
their  superiors  have  it  not.  But  the  higher  men's 
station,  and  the  greater  their  power  is,  the  more  is 
the  importance,  both  to  others  and  themselves,  that 
they  be  strongly  influenced  to  do  good  and  not  evil, 
by  this  only  motive  that  can  never  be  outweighed. 

It  is  very  true,  neither  irreligious  persons  are 
always  so  bad,  nor  religious  ones  always  so  good,  as 
their  notions  lead  them  to  be :  but  still  eVery  way 
of  thinking  produces,  more  or  less,  its  natural  effects. 
The  deeper  root  religion  takes,  the  more  benefit 
will  spring  fi'om  it :  and  the  wider  irreligion  spreads, 
the  more  mischief  it  will  bring  forth.  At  present 
it  must  endeavour  to  appear  as  harmless  as  it  can, 
to  recommend  itself:  and  some  degree  of  the  good 
old  impressions  will  remain,  and  have  influence  for 
a  time,  even  on  those  who  have  done  their  best  to 
wear  them  out.  But  when  profaneness  shall  once 
have  attained  its  maturity,  then  it  will  be  felt,  if 
men  are  resolved  not  to  see  it  before,  which  were 
in  the  right :  the  weak  and  credulous  creatures,  who 
contended  for  honouring  God ;  or  the  persons  of 
superior  knowledge  and  freedom  of  thought,  who 
scorned  and  forsook  him. 

But  we  must  remember,  our  Maker  is  forsaken. 
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when  vii'ttte,  the  law  He  hath  given  to  mankind,  is 
transgressed;  as  well  as  when  his  worship  is  de- 
serted; or  his  Being  denied.  Let  it  then  be  a  se- 
cond article  of  enquiry,  What  our  condition  is  in 
this  respect  ? 

The  consequence  appears  a  very  plain  one,  that 
when  religion  decays,  morals  must.  However,  let 
us  look  into  fact.  In  speaking  of  virtues  and  vices 
relating  to  the  public,  no  matters  of  controversy 
ought  so  much  as  to  be  hinted  at  in  this  place :  a 
place  to  be  kept  sacredly  separate  from  the  contests 
of  parties  ;  and  only  employed,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, to  call  on-  every  party  alike,  as  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  consider  their  doings.  Where  divisions 
and  mutual  accusations  run  so  dreadfully  higli;  there 
must  be  great  faults  on  one  side  or  other  ;  'tis  well, 
if  not  on  all.  And  all  should  consider  vciy  seriously, 
what  they  are  aiming  at,  and  by  what  means  ;  what 
they  are  risking,  and  to  what  good  end.  But  that 
above  the  rest  should  be  considered,  which  it  may 
be  feared  is  often  thought  of  least,  what  must  be- 
come, whilst  each  side  is  supporting  itself  by  the 
methods  too  common,  what  must  become  of  the 
virtue  and  integrity  of  this  people,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  all  they  have  to  be  concerned  for. 
Every  other  sort  of  loss  nations  have  often  reco- 
vered, and  risen  again  from  the  lowest  ebb  :  but  loss 
of  probity  and  principle,  this  affects  the  vitals  of 
society:  and  whatever  accidental  advantages  may 
seem  to  arise  from  it  in  any  case  for  a  time ;  if  the 
distemper  grows,  and  it  is  the  hardest  in  the  world 
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to  stop,  its  conclusion  must  be  fatal.  And  let  it  not 
be  objected,  that  countries  of  very  little  virtue  and 
public  spirit  have  flourished  notwithstanding.  For 
how  have  they  flourished  ?  In  a  state  of  freedom  ? 
No.  Outward  prosperity  hath  been  joined  with 
domestic  oppression :  or,  if  intervals  of  ease  have 
been  felt,  they  have  always  been  precarious,  and 
generally  short. 

Impartial  reflections  on  these  matters  will  show 
us  very  clearly  the  guilt  and  the  danger  of  our  sins 
with  respect  to  the  public.  But  we  shall  see  both 
in  a  yet  stronger  light,  if  we  reflect  farther,  how 
very  little  zeal  we  express,  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
vehemence  about  disputed  points,  for  the  promotion 
of  things  indisputably  right.  Proposals  for  reform- 
ation are  treated  in  the  gross,  as  mere  chimeras ; 
mighty  little  harm  apprehended  from  the  most  flag- 
rant immoralities,  but  dreadful  ill  consequences  to 
liberty  from  restraining  them  :  laws  treated  with 
contempt  by  those  who  should  obey  them,  and  this 
connived  at  by  those  who  should  execute  them ;  still 
every  one  complaining  immodei'ately  of  others,  for 
what  no  one  will  himself  contribute  to  amend. 

But,  indeed,  public  virtue,  though  it  were  genuine, 
will  never  be  consistent  and  universal  while  private 
vices  are  indulged.  And  to  what  a  deplorable  de- 
gree these  abound  amongst  us  needs  not  be  said, 
how  much  soever  it  needs  to  be  thought  of.  The 
intemperance,  the  promiscuous  lewdness,  the  want 
of  industry  and  frugality,  the  disregard  to  authority 
and  order,  the  profligateness  of  all  kinds,  that  hath 
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overspread  in  a  most  uncommon  manner  the  lower 
part  of  the  people,  every  body  sees.  And  would 
but  some  of  higher  condition  reflect,  how  imxSn  they 
have  sunk  themselves  to  a  level  with  their  inferiors, 
in  some  of  the  worst  of  their  qualities ;  and,  indeed, 
contributed  to  make  many  of  them  so  bad  as  they 
are,  and  themselves  despised  by  them  at  the  same 
time ;  it  might  be  hoped  the  consideration  would  be 
useful.  But  not  to  say  more  of  these :  —  the  faults 
of  too  many,  who  are  accounted,  and  are  in  com- 
parison, decent  and  regular  persons  ;  their  impro- 
vident expensiveness,  pernicious  many  ways  ;  their 
living  to  amusements  and  pleasures  only,  and  over- 
looking the  most  serious  obligations  of  life  ;  forget- 
ting the  inspection  of  their  own  conduct,  their 
families  and  affairs  ;  neglecting  their  very  children, 
at  least  in  the  important  point  of  their  religion  and 
morals :  these  are  sad  instances  of  personal  guilt, 
and  make  a  great  addition  to  the  national  danger. 

But  when  to  the  above-mentioned  epidemical  sins, 
every  one  hath  added,  after  examining  himself  faith- 
fully, the  separate  transgressions  of  his  own  life,  and 
tlie  inward  "  plague,"  which  he  hath  permitted  to 
infect  "  his  own  heart  *  ;"  unknown  perhaps  to  men, 
but  "  naked  and  open  to  Him,  with  whom  we  have 
to  do  f  :"  then  we  shall  have  no  doubt  left,  whether 
the  total  amount  be  not  abundantly  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify Heaven,  in  whatever  judgments  it  may  inflict 
on  us  and  our  country.    And  if,  for  instance,  by  our 

•   1  Kings,  viii.  S8.  f  Heb.  iv.  13. 
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contempt  of  true  religion,  we  should  open  a  way  for 
popish  superstition  to  overspread  us,  after  a  short 
preparatory  reign  of  atheistical  dissoluteness  ;  if  our 
abuses  on  all  hands,  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, should  introduce  upon  us  a  slavery  of  our 
own  creating ;  if  the  sinful  excesses,  that  we  have 
suffered  wealth  and  plenty  to  lead  us  into,  should 
bring  on  us,  as  they  naturally  do,  poverty  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  our  domestic  enmities  deliver  us  up  to 
our  common  adversary :  "  Who  shall  have  pity  upon 
thee,  O  Jerusalem,  or  who  shall  bemoan  thee  ;  or 
who  shall  go  aside  to  ask  of  thy  peace  ?  "  * 

The  common  answer  to  all  representations  of  this 
sort  is,  that  the  world  hath  always  been  bad ;  and, 
therefore,  we  have  no  peculiar  reason  to  fear.  But 
if  it  hath  been  always  a  place  of  wickedness,  it  hath 
always  been  a  place  of  misery  too,  by  means  of  that 
wickedness.  Continual  efforts  have  been  ever  ne- 
cessary to  keep  both  from  increasing.  And  if  we, 
whom  God  hath  treated  with  such  distinguishing 
mercy,  will  not  use  these  efforts,  but  abandon  our- 
selves to  sin  ;  as  he  doth  think  fit  to  make  some 
examples  of  his  justice  from  time  to  time,  what  fitter 
example  he  can  make,  is  hard  to  say. 

Persons,  however,  will  flatter  themselves  that 
these,  at  the  worst,  are  dangers  of  very  distant 
times :  and  every  single  sinner  in  the  world  flatters 
himself  in  just  the  same  manner.  Yet  the  conse- 
quences of  their  sins  do  overtake  men,  and  may 
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overtake  nations  too,  with  surprising  suddenness. 
And  the  sentence,  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  per- 
fectly just :  "  They  of  the  house  of  Israel  say,  The 
vision  that  he  seeth  is  for  many  days  to  come ;  and 
he  prophesieth  of  times  that  are  far  off.  Therefore 
shall  none  of  my  words  be  prolonged  any  more  :  but 
the  word  which  I  have  spoken  shall  be  done,  saith 
the  Lord  God."* — "  And  they  shall  know,  that  I  am 
the  Lord  ;  and  have  not  said  in  vain,  that  I  would 
do  this  evil  unto  them."  f 

Other  persons  there  are,  who  acknowledge  the 
prospect  to  be  bad,  and  evil  perhaps  impending : 
but  the  only  wise  part  in  their  opinion  is,  to  let 
matters  go  as  they  will,  and  enjoy  themselves  as 
long  as  they  can.  Why  should  they  be  uneasy  be- 
fore the  time  comes  ?  Now  if  it  were  certain  that 
nothing  could  do  good,  this  might  be  reasonable  in 
a  worldly  view  of  things  :  but  where  every  one  may 
contribute,  both  by  amending  himself  and  awaken- 
ing others,  to  prevent  ruin,  there  to  be  indolent,  is 
as  contrary  to  humanity  as  it  is  to  religion.  And, 
therefore,  the  word  of  God  hath  taken  severe  notice 
of  it  as  a  great  crime.  "  Ye  have  seen  the  breaches 
of  the  city  of  David,  that  they  are  many  :" — "  And 
in  that  day  did  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  call  to  weep- 
ing, and  to  mourning,  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth  : 
and  behold  joy  and  gladness,  eating  flesh  and  drink- 
ing wine :  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die.     And  it  was  revealed  in  mine  ears  by  the  Lord 

*  Ezek.  xii.  27,  28.  T  Ezek.  vi.  10. 
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of  Hosts :   Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged 
from  you  till  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts."  * 

But  even  they  who  are  concerned  for  the  public, 
may  yet  express  that  concern  in  a  very  faulty  way. 
Many  seem  to  think  they  have  fully  done  their  duty 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  angry  at  those  whora 
they  apprehend  to  have  any  way  occasioned  what 
is  amiss;  angry,  perhaps,  at  the  wrong  persons, 
perhaps  in  a  wrong  manner  :  such  as  only  tends  to 
increase  guilt,  and  hasten  mischief. 

The  first  complaint,  generally  speaking,  is  of  those 
in  authority.  And,  undoubtedly,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  complain,  whenever  the  common  concern 
is  administered  ill.  But  then  it  should  be  consi- 
dered, that  we  may,  through  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
expect  from  authority  either  what  it  cannot  do,  or 
what  is  not  fit  to  be  done :  we  may  expect  more 
than  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  men  like  our- 
selves, though  it  be  fit :  and  even  supposing  them 
very  much  to  blame,  v/e  may  conduct  ourselves  upon 
it  so  as  to  be  equally  or  yet  more  to  blame.  Want 
of  reverence  to  laws  and  superiors  is  one  of  our  great 
evils :  and  all  opposition  to  whatever  is  thought 
wrong,  should  be  accompanied  with  the  strictest 
care  not  to  augment  this  evil.  But  our  duty  re- 
quires us  peculiarly  to  beware  of  raising  domestic 
uneasinesses  too  high,  when  a  foreign  enemy  may 
take  advantage  of  them :  and  at  all  times  it  requires 
us   to   preserve   most   religiously  the   loyalty  and 

*  Isa.  xxii.  9.  12,  13,  14. 
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honour  due  to  the  supreme  power  ;  especially  now, 
when  our  present  establishment  is  our  only  human 
hope  of  having  all  that  is  valuable  to  us  secured  to 
ourselves,  and  transmitted  to  our  posterity. 

Next  to  the  rulers  of  a  nation,  its  instructors  are 
usually  the  great  object  of  censure :  and  we  acknow- 
ledge there  is  cause.  We  have  not  been  so  serious 
and  religious,  so  zealous  and  diligent,  so  disinter- 
ested and  humble,  so  mild  and  charitable,  as  we 
ought.  The  public  must  have  suffered  by  this  :  we 
have  suffered  by  it  ourselves ;  and,  unless  we  re- 
pent, we  have  ground  to  expect  a  yet  fuller  exe- 
cution, than  we  have  experienced  already,  of  what 
Heaven  inflicted  on  our  predecessors  in  the  Jewish 
nation  :  "  Therefore  have  I  also  made  you  contempt- 
ible and  base  before  all  the  people,  according  as  ye 
have  not  kept  my  ways."  *  Yet  we  cannot  but 
hope,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  us  would  appear,  upon  enquiry, 
to  be  without  foundation.  But  however  that  be, 
we  must  remind  you,  that  our  faults  will  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  your  transgressions :  and  we  earnestly  beg, 
that  they  who  complain  we  do  not  the  good  we 
ought,  would  at  least  not  hinder,  but  give  us  oppor- 
tunity, and  assist  us  rather,  to  do  both  others  and 
themselves  the  good  we  would. 

But  even  they,  who  proceed  from  complaints  to 
endeavours  of  amending  things,  will  fail  unhappily 
of  their  end,  if  they  trust  to  worldly  methods  alone, 

*  Mai.  ii.  9. 
c  2 
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and  leave  j  eligion  and  virtue,  the  great  support  and 
cement  of  human  society,  out  of  their  schemes. 
This  will  be  merely  palliating  for  a  little  while ;  and 
doing  what  the  Scripture,  in  perfect  conformity  with 
plain  reason,  hath  long  ago  condemned  as  doing 
nothing.  "  Because  they  have  seduced  my  people, 
saying.  Peace,  and  there  was  no  peace  ;  and  one 
built  up  a  wall,  and  others  daubed  it  with  untem- 
pered  mortar  :  therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I 
will  rend  it  with  a  stormy  wind,  and  bring  it  down 
to  the  ground,  so  that  the  foundations  thereof  shall 
be  discovered ;  and  it  shall  fall,  and  ye  shall  be  con- 
sumed in  the  midst  thereof,  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord."  *  Indeed,  every  page  of  the  pro- 
phetical writings  recommends  itself  greatly  to  think- 
ing persons,  by  the  most  forcible  and  convincing 
expressions  of  the  utter  inefficacy  of  every  expe- 
dient for  public  good,  that  is  not  accompanied  with 
true  virtue  and  true  piety. 

These,  therefore,  it  is  our  most  important  interest 
to  restore  and  promote  :  to  represent  with  earnest- 
ness, and  yet  with  mildness,  to  such  as  are  deficient 
in  either,  how  wrong  in  itself,  and  how  hurtful  to 
the  world,  their  conduct  is ;  and  to  be  zealous  in 
doing  our  own  duty,  whether  they  will  attend  to 
theirs  or  not :  persons  of  rank  and  influence,  by 
setting  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  showing 
different  regards  to  the  good  and  the  bad ;  persons 
intrusted  with  public  power,  by  behaving  in  their 

»  Ezek.  xiii.  10—14. 
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several  stations  uprightly  ;  parents  and  masters,  by 
the  prudent  exercise  of  their  private  authority ;  and 
every  one,  at  least,  by  reforming  himself.  This,  if 
it  do  nothing  farther,  will  be  securing  his  own  hap- 
piness ;  and  the  more  single  reformations  there  are, 
the  nearer  will  be  our  approach  to  an  universal  one. 
We  are  called,  indeed,  perpetually  to  repentance : 
but  the  present  national  call,  if  it  be  not  hearkened 
to,  will  much  aggravate  the  guilt,  not  only  of  the 
profane  despisers  of  it,  but  those  also  whose  com- 
pliance with  it  is  merely  external ;  who  dare  to  ap^ 
proach  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  mock  him  by 
saying  to  him,  without  sincerity,  such  things  as  we 
have  joined  in  saying  this  day. 

On  the  times  appointed  for  confession  of  sins,  it 
hath  always  been  a  rule,  as  the  Word  of  God  plainly 
shows,  for  persons  to  abstain  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree from  their  usual  food :  not  as  thinking  it  a  duty 
of  any  value  in  itself,  for  that  were  a  superstitious 
imagination ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  express 
against  every  superstition,  than  Scripture  is  :  but 
partly  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  more  than 
ordinary  solemnity,  by  their  actions  as  well  as  words, 
of  their  unworthiness  to  partake  of  the  common 
blessings  of  Heaven ;  and  chiefly  to  spend  those 
hours  in  humility  of  spirit,  and  cool  reflection  for 
their  future  good,  which  they  have  spent  too  fre- 
quently in  dangerous  levities,  or  sinful  indulgences. 
It  is  not  then  the  abstinence,  it  is  not  the  outward 
humiliation,  nor  even  the  real  seriousness  of  a  day, 
which  God  requires  of  us  ;  but  that  these  things  be 
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made  subservient  to  our  lasting  benefit :  that,  pre- 
serving on  our  minds  the  impression  of  what  we  have 
said  and  heard  here,  we  go  home  and  retire  into 
ourselves ;  think  over  our  several  duties,  public  and 
private,  with  respect  to  our  Maker,  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  the  regulation  of  our  own  hearts  ;  and, 
after  renewing  our  applications  for  pardon  and  grace, 
set  right,  without  delay,  whatever  hath  been  wrong : 
that  we  form  resolutions  to  think  often  of  our  own 
conduct,  to  follow  steadily  the  most  effectual  me- 
thods for  preserving  it  such  as  we  ought,  and  not  to 
suffer  the  opinions  and  customs  of  an  inconsiderate 
world  to  wear  out  of  our  minds  the  regard  we  owe 
to  the  Author  and  End  of  our  beings. 

But  besides  these  obligations,  there  is  yet  another, 
which  particularly  deserves  our  attention  at  this 
time ;  that,  when  we  ask  mercy  of  God,  we  show  it 
to  man.  And,  accordingly,  the  Scripture  joins  closely 
together  fasting  and  giving  alms  ;  which,  therefore, 
we  should  join  too,  each  according  to  his  ability : 
but  always  remembering,  that  no  one  part  of  our 
duty  whatever  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
transgressing  any  other ;  but  we  must  "  break  ofF 
our  sins  by  righteousness,"  as  well  as  "  our  iniqui- 
ties by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor  *,"  if  ever  we 
expect  that  our  charity  should  avail  towards  pro- 
curing our  pardon. 

And  now,  would  we  but  employ  the  present  so- 
lemnity, in  determining  conscientiously  to  practise 

*   Dan.  iv.  27. 
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these  things ;  besides  the  good  fruits,  it  could  not 
fail  to  produce  in  each  of  us  singly,  we  might  hope, 
on  very  just  grounds,  to  experience  nationally  the 
same  happy  eftects  of  it,  which  we  read  the  Jews 
did,  from  making  the  same  determination,  upon 
hearing  the  admonition  of  the  text.  "  They  ga- 
thered themselves  together." — "  And  they  entered 
into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers. 
And  they  sware  unto  him  with  a  loud  voice:  and  all 
Judah  rejoiced  at  the  oath.  For  they  had  sworn 
with  all  their  heart,  and  sought  him  with  their  whole 
desire,  and  he  was  found  of  them :  and  the  Lord 
gave  them  rest  round  about."  * 

*  2  Cliron.  xv.  10.  12.  14,  15. 
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THANKSGIVING  FOR  PEACE.* 
Psalm  xxix.  10. 

The  Lord  shall  give  his  people  the  blessing  of  peace. 

We  are  met  this  day  to  thank  God  for  a  mercy, 
that  hath  long  been  the  object  of  our  earnest  wishes, 
and  solemn  prayers ;  that  we  have  often  had  but  small 
hope  of  obtaining,  and  yet  now  have  possessed  many 
months,  with  an  increasing  prospect  of  its  conti- 
nuance: on  which  account  our  joy  is  still  more  rea- 
sonable, though  it  must,  from  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  be  less  warmly  felt,  than  it  was  at  first. 
Accordingly  we  have  just  been  expressing  it  in  the 
Divine  presence.  And  instruction  from  this  place 
was  not  previously  necessary  to  excite  our  gratitude 
for  a  benefit  so  visible  and  so  important.  But  it 
may  contribute  not  a  little  to  fix  in  our  breasts  a 
more  durable  sense  of  what  we  have  acknowledged ; 
and,  which  is  the  end  of  all,  direct  us  to  such  be- 
haviour, as  will  secure  and  improve  the  happiness  we 

enjoy. 

I  shall,  therefore,  at  present, 

*  Preached  at  St.  James's  Church,  on   the    thanksgiving 
day,  April  25.  1749,  for  the  peace. 
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I.  Set  before  you  the  blessing  of  peace. 

II.  Show  you  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 

III.  Press  you  to  remember,  that  only  His  people 
are  entitled  to  it :  and  consequently  to  consider 
whether  we  are  such ;  and  to  labour  that  we  may, 
in  the  highest  degree. 

I.  I  shall  set  before  you  the  blessing  of  peace. 

Man  appears,  from  the  harmless  make  of  his  body, 
the  conversable  disposition  of  his  mind,  the  ten- 
derness of  his  affections,  the  sovereignty  of  his  re- 
flecting principle,  the  necessity  of  assistance  in  his 
numerous  wants,  and  the  rules  of  life  prescribed 
him  by  express  revelation,  to  be  formed  for  a  social 
inoffensive  creature.  Now,  the  natural  state  of  each 
being  is  the  happy  one.  And  the  happiness  of  peace 
is  like  that  of  health :  it  spreads  through  the  whole 
of  the  civil,  as  that  doth  of  the  animal,  constitution  ; 
and  furnishes  vigour  and  pleasure  to  every  part, 
without  being  distinctly  perceived  in  one  more  than 
another :  for  which  reason  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  felicity  of  both,  till  the  loss  of  them  for  a  time 
renews  our  sense  of  their  value ;  and  even  such  ex- 
perience usually  doth  not  long  preserve  it  in  our  me- 
mory. Therefore,  to  discern  sufficiently  the  advantages 
of  peace,  we  must  recollect  the  miseries  of  war. 

To  these  we  seldom  attend  farther,  than  we  im- 
mediately feel  them.  And  the  generality  feel  only 
the  expense  :  which  indeed  is  a  sore  evil ;  and  hath 
been  for  many  years  past,  and  must  be  for  many  to 
come,  a  heavy  burden  to  us.    Persons  of  low  degree 
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are  sadly  straitened  by  it  in  their  enjoyment  of  the 
common  comforts  and  necessaries  of  Hfe.  Their 
superiors,  it  is  true,  need  only  undergo  a  retrench- 
ment of  their  superfluities  ;  which  they  might  bear, 
if  they  would,  without  much  uneasiness,  or  any 
harm.  But  as  too  many  of  them  are  pleased  to 
reckon  their  grandeur  and  luxury,  their  follies  and 
their  vices,  the  most  inseparable  privileges  of  their 
rank ;  they  must,  by  retaining  these,  be  distressed 
equally  with  others,  when  the  demands  of  the  state 
are  larger  than  ordinary.  And  as  their  usual  re- 
source is  the  very  bad  one,  of  supplying  a  fund  for 
extravagance  and  immorality,  by  refusing  acts  of 
piety,  charity,  and  justice ;  they  force  multitudes 
round  them  to  suffer  with  them  and  for  them.  Fre- 
quently, indeed,  J:he  load  of  taxes  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  this  dishonourable  behaviour :  but  even 
then  it  is  a  plausible  pretence  and  excuse  for  it. 
Nor  doth  the  mischief  stop  at  particular  persons : 
but  the  public,  exhausted  by  payments,  and  sunk 
under  debts,  becomes  incapable  of  exerting  itself, 
even  for  its  own  preservation,  when  future  occasions 
require. 

Yet,  melancholy  as  these  things  are,  an  article 
much  more  shocking,  and  which  ought  to  be  the 
first  in  our  thoughts,  is  that  of  the  various  and  con- 
tinual toils  and  hardships  that  must  be  endured  by 
such  numbers  of  poor  creatures,  exposing  them- 
selves in  defence  of  others,  through  so  long  a  course 
of  time :  the  loss  of  so  many  thousands  of  lives  by 
sickness  and  in  battle ;   the  grief  of  so  many  re- 
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lations  and  friends  ;  the  miseries  of  so  many  des- 
titute families :  part  of  these  our  fellow-subjects ; 
not  a  few  of  them,  possibly,  very  dear  to  one  or 
other  of  us  ;  a  second  part,  our  allies;  the  rest  called, 
indeed,  enemies,  but  it  may  be  scarce  any  of  them 
in  fault  for  that  enmity,  how  much  soever  their  rulers 
are  ;  and  all  of  them,  in  truth,  our  brethren ;  of  the 
same  blood,  and,  in  essentials,  the  same  faith,  though 
taught  them  with  a  mixture  of  dangerous  errors. 

Further  still :  War  not  only  weakens  and  afflicts 
a  community  in  these  respects,  but  interrupts  the 
freedom  of  commerce,  retards  the  propagation  of 
knowledge,  prevents  useful  improvements,  takes  off 
the  public  attention  from  domestic  concerns,  fur- 
nishes occasion  for  abuses,  obstructs  the  remedy  of 
inconveniences,  till  they  grow  inveterate  and  hard 
to  cure ;  in  short,  disorders  and  unhinges  the  whole 
system  of  civil  affairs.  Then  besides,  which  is  a 
vastly  more  alarming  consideration  yet,  all  the  time 
that  hostilities  last,  who  can  tell  how  they  may  end? 
And  had  ours  ended,  as  they  easily  might,  in  our 
being  absolutely  overcome,  and  obliged  to  accept 
the  victors'  terms,  —  what  would  they  have  been? 

But  war  is  also  a  state  of  no  less  wickedness,  than 
calamity  and  terror.  Whenever  it  breaks  out,  one 
side,  at  least,  must  have  acted  grievously  contrary 
to  humanity  and  justice ;  contrary,  too,  in  all  like- 
lihood, to  solemn  treaties  :  and  that,  from  no  better 
motives  than  little  resentments,  groundless  or  dis- 
tant fears,  eagerness  of  gaining  unnecessary  advan- 
tages, restless  ambition,  false  glory,  or  wantonness 
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of  power.  To  such  detestable  idols  are  whole 
armies  and  nations  deliberately  sacrificed :  though 
every  suffering,  thus  caused,  is  a  heinous  crime  ;  and 
every  death,  a  murder.  Nor  will  the  side,  which  at 
first  is  more  innocent,  fail  in  the  progress  to  be 
guilty  of  many  shocking  transgressions,  in  common 
with  the  other.  The  whole  body  of  a  people  are 
apt  to  grow  uncharitable,  unpitying,  implacable : 
and  the  soldiery  will  plunge,  of  course,  into  cruelty, 
rapine,  profaneness,  lewdness,  intemperance :  not  to 
add,  that  when  the  poor  wretches  have  once  changed 
the  ordinary  employments  of  life  for  this,  they  will 
be  in  great  danger  of  never  settling  honestly  and 
soberly  to  them  again.  Some  of  these  things,  to 
worldly  or  inconsiderate  minds,  may  appear  small 
matters.  But  every  benevolent,  or  merely  prudent 
person,  will  esteem  them  very  great  ones  :  and  every 
pious  heart  will  most  seriously  mourn,  that  "  the 
worthy  name,  by  which  we  are  called,  is  blasphemed 
among  the  Gentiles,"  *  through  the  sins,  andpeculiarly 
the  enmities,  of  those  who  profess  the  Gospel ;  in- 
stead of  producing  that  "  glory  to  God,  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  amongst  men,"  f  which  angels 
proclaimed  at  our  Saviour's  birth. 

Still  this  dreadful  evil,  big  with  so  many  more, 
becomes,  by  the  obstinate  iniquity  of  men,  some- 
times unavoidable.  It  must  be  the  will  of  the 
common  Father  of  all,  that  societies,  as  well  as  sin- 
gle persons,  be  restrained  from  committing  material 

*  James,  ii.  7.     Rom.  ii.  24,  •}-  Luke,  ii.  14. 
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injuries  :  else  destructives  ones  would  be  committed 
perpetually.  Now,  certainly,  amicable  methods  are 
to  be  tried  in  the  first  place  :  but  often  the  only  effec- 
tual method  of  restraint  is  by  arms  ;  and  then  "  the 
Minister  of  God,  the  supreme  Power,  must  not 
bear  the  sword  in  vain."*  Often,  again,  treaties 
made  to  support  allies,  if  unjustly  attacked,  are 
probable  means  of  preserving  peace  :  and  when  that 
proves  otherwise,  the  assistances  promised  must  be 
given,  in  order  to  restore  it.  But  above  all,  when  a 
nation  is  directly  attacked  itself,  defence  is  unde- 
niably necessary.  And  our  case,  in  the  late  war, 
was  compounded  of  all  these.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  comfort,  that  our  undertaking  it  was  justifiable : 
and  our  manner  of  carrying  it  on,  1  trust,  no  way 
peculiarly  blameable.  But  it  could  never  be  lawful 
to  refuse  any  equitable,  any  tolerable,  conditions  of 
agreement,  for  putting  an  end  to  so  much  guilt  and 
misery.  Whether  those,  which  we  have  accepted, 
are  desirable,  is  not  a  question  to  be  discussed  here. 
You  have  decided  it  for  yourselves  in  the  affirmative, 
by  joining  in  this  morning's  service  :  and  the  people 
in  general  have  shown  their  joyful  concurrence  in 
the  same  opinion.  If  some  well-meaning  and  able 
persons  have  thought  otherwise,  diversities  of  judg- 
ments are  always  to  be  expected  in  such  matters ; 
and  if  the  ill-wishers  to  our  happy  establishment 
are  sorry  and  angry,  we  have  the  more  reason  to  be 
glad.     Let  us,  therefore,  proceed  to  observe, 

•  Rom.  xlii.  4. 
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11.  That  the  blessing  of  peace  is  God's  gift. 
This  will  need  only  a  short  proof:  but  requires  a 
much  more  serious  and  practical  consideration,  than 
we  commonly  allow  it.  Every  enjoyment  is  from 
His  bounty :  every  suffering,  His  infliction.  The 
whole  series  of  causes  and  effects,  all  the  connections 
of  all  things,  were  originally  appointed,  and  are  con- 
tinually superintended,  by  Him.  He  brings  forth, 
in  each  generation,  such  persons,  to  act,  according  to 
their  own  free  choice,  their  various  parts  on  the 
theatre  of  life,  as  He  foresees  will  answer,  sometimes 
by  their  great  abilities  and  good  dispositions,  some- 
times by  the  contrarj^.  His  holy  purposes  of  judg- 
ment or  of  mercy.  And  the  influence  of  this  one 
arrangement  on  the  restoration  of  our  present  tran- 
quillity, may  have  been,  and  probably  hath  been, 
unspeakably  great.  But  be  the  tempers,  qualifi- 
cations, and  designs  of  men  what  they  will ;  He  can, 
xmperceived  by  themselves,  put  thoughts  into  their 
minds,  to  incite,  withhold,  divert  them  to  another 
object,  just  as  he  pleases.  Then,  besides,  the  entire 
frame  of  inanimate  nature,  as  it  was  produced,  is  also 
actuated  by  Him:  and  He  could  by  its  original  form- 
ation, or  can  now  by  the  slightest  change  in  the  small- 
est part  of  it,  occasion,  obstruct,  alter  to  any  degree, 
the  most  important  events.  And  lastlj^  the  same 
wise  and  gracious  motives,  which  induced  Him  to 
make  the  world,  must  certainly  induce  Him  to  be 
attentive  to  it.  And  the  attention  of  an  infinite  mind 
must  comprehend  the  regulation  of  every  thing,  even 
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the  smallest :  but  affairs  of  such  momentous  con- 
sequence as  peace  and  war,  cannot  fail  to  occupy  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  scheme  of  Providence. 

These  deductions  of  reason,  our  condition  of  late 
years  hath  obliged  me  more  than  once  to  lay  before 
you :  but  still  they  need  to  be  inculcated.  Passages 
of  Scripture,  too,  confirming  them,  I  have  produced 
to  you  in  great  numbers :  but  it  is  very  easy,  and 
would  God  it  were  not  necessary,  to  add  yet  more. 
"  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness :  I  make  peace, 
and  create  evil :  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things."* — 
"  The  heart  of  kings  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  rivulets  of  water :  he  turneth  it  whithersoever 
he  will."  \  —  "  The  Lord  is  thy  keeper,  the  Lord  is 
thy  defence  upon  the  right  hand."  J  And,  on  the 
contrary,  "  Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  "  § 

Frequently,  indeed,  we  perceive  no  marks  of  the 
interposition  of  God  in  what  passes.  But  we  are 
both  inadvertent  and  short-sighted:  ignorant  not 
only  of  the  secret  springs  and  material  circumstances 
of  many  human  actions;  but  yet  more,  beyond  com- 
parison, of  principal  purposes  in  the  Divine  admi- 
nistration. Yet  this,  hoAvever,  we  know,  that  He  is 
incessantly  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  present 
world,  towards  a  full  display  of  His  wisdom,  justice, 
and  goodness,  in  the  next ;  though  often  by  steps 
invisible  to  our  eyes,  and  improbable  to  our  ima- 

*  Is.  xlv.  7.  f  Prov.  xxi.  1. 

:j:   Psalm  cxxi.  5.  §  Amos,  iii.  6. 
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ginations.  "  For  His  judgments  are  unsearchable, 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out."*  Therefore  in  all 
things  we  should  believe  a  Providence  ;  but  in  many 
we  may  see  it :  and  very  plainly  in  our  own  case  ;  to 
whom  true  religion  and  liberty  have  been  so  won- 
derfully preserved,  in  the  midst  of  such  imminent 
dangers  ;  and  quiet  and  safety  so  unexpectedly  re- 
stored, when  "  the  help  of  man  was  "  confessedly 
"  vain."f  Nor  did  God  only  bestow  the  blessing, 
but  it  is  He  who  continues  it :  and  every  day's 
peace,  as  well  as  every  day's  bread,  is  a  gift  from 
Him. 

Surely,  then,  we  have  cause,  not  for  joy  alone,  but 
thankfulness  too,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
And  if  we  ungratefully  disown,  or  negligently  forget, 
the  Author  of  our  happiness,  what  is  it  likelier,  what 
is  it  fitter  He  should  do,  than  deprive  us  of  it  again  ? 
We  may  think,  perhaps,  that  we  have  fully  dis- 
charged our  consciences  towards  Him  by  our  at- 
tendance on  the  present  solemnity.  And  God  grant 
we  may  hear,  it  hath  been  every  where  universally 
attended.  But  supposing  that:  outward  acknowledg- 
ments singly  are  downright  pageantry  and  mockery. 
Nay,  inward  sense  of  obligation  along  with  them,  if 
it  bring  not  forth  suitable  and  lasting  obedience,  is 
imperfect,  inefficacious,  delusive  homage,  which  our 
Maker  cannot  accept.  "  Herein  is  my  father  glo- 
rified," saith  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  that  ye  bear 
much  fruit."  %    And  thus  we  are  to  understand  that 

*  Rom.  xi.  33.         t  Psalm  cviii.  12.         |  John,  xv.  8. 
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awful  denunciation  :  "  If  ye  will  not  hear,  and  if  ye 
will  not  lay  it  to  heart,  to  give  glory  unto  my  name, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  I  will  send  a  curse  upon 
you,  and  I  will  even  curse  your  blessings."  *  Ac- 
cordingly the  text  very  clearly  intimates, 

III.  That  to  entitle  ourselves  to  the  blessing  of 
peace,  we  must  be  His  people :  own  his  authority 
by  observing  His  laws. 

The  practice  of  religion  and  virtue  makes  nations 
industrious,  frugal,  rich,  healthy,  populous,  unanimous, 
public-spirited,  fearless  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  just, 
prudent,  friendly  :  which  are  the  very  qualities,  that 
constitute  them  formidable  enemies,  desirable  con- 
federates, inoffensive  neighbours ;  and,  so  far  as  any 
thing  can,  will  secure  them  peace.  But  wickedness 
impoverishes,  enfeebles,  dispirits,  depopulates,  dis- 
unites ;  extinguishes  concern  for  common  good,  in- 
flames selfish  appetites  and  passions ;  renders  men 
rash  and  provoking,  yet  indolent  and  despicable.  It 
seems  hardly  needful  for  Providence  to  interpose, 
otherwise  than  it  hath  done  in  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  things,  to  exalt  a  people  of  the  former  cha- 
racter, or  depress  one  of  the  latter.  But  when  it  is, 
we  may  expect  it  to  be  done.  For  God  will  reward 
what  he  loves,  punish  what  he  hates.  And  though 
his  recompences  are  neither  perfect  nor  propor- 
tionable, they  are  real  and  considerable,  even  here. 
Experience  hath  found  it :  Scripture  hath  foretold 

*  Mai.  ii.  2. 
VOL.  VI.  B 
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it.  The  Jewish  nation,  indeed,  prospered  or  suf- 
fered, according  to  their  doings,  more  constantly 
and  equally  than  others.  But  still,  not  only  "  these 
things  happened  to  them  for  our  ensamples,  and 
are  written  for  our  admonition ;"  *  but,  in  the  same 
ages,  God  visited  the  Heathen  also  for  their  ini- 
quities ;  "  and  lengthened  their  tranquillity,"  when 
they  "  broke  off  their  sins  by  righteousness."  f 
Christian  states,  we  confess,  as  they  were  not  in 
being,  are  not  mentioned,  in  the  Gospels  or  Epistles: 
but  "  godliness  hath  the  promise"  there  "  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come ;"  % 
and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  a  prophetical  work, 
describes  whole  kingdoms,  and  yet  larger  portions 
of  the  earth,  as  undergoing  the  severest  of  temporal 
judgments  for  the  abominations  which  they  had  com- 
mitted. We  ought  to  be  deeply  affected,  therefore, 
by  every  declafation  of  God's  purposes  in  this  re- 
spect throughout  His  Word.  And  the  sum  of  them 
is  :  "  If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the 
good  of  the  land.  But  if  ye  refuse  and  rebel,  ye 
shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword :  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  $ 

Which  then  is  our  case  ?  Are  we  God's  people  ? 
Are  we  sensible  what  that  phrase  implies  ?  That 
we  believe,  not  a  presumptuous  scheme  of  falsely- 
called  rational  religion,  framed  by  our  fancies,  but 

•  1  Cor.  X.  11.  t  Dan.  iv.  27. 
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the  "  mystery  of  the  Gospel :"  *  that  we  practise, 
not  an  arbitrary  system  of  polite  morals,  indulgently 
relaxed  to  sit  easy  upon  our  inclinations,  but  all 
those  duties,  in  their  genuine  strictness,  which  "  the 
grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation,  came  to 
teach :  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  living 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world, 
and  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious 
appearance  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  re- 
deem us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works."  -)-  Do  we 
know  ourselves  by  this  picture  ?  Or  is  not  the  very 
different  one,  which  I  have  so  often  been  obliged  to 
set  before  you,  still  our  true  resemblance?  Are 
we  not  regardless  in  general,  both  of  a  present  Pro- 
vidence and  of  future  rewards?  Have  not  many  of 
us  cast  off  with  scorn,  and  most  of  us  contributed 
to  loosen,  those  ties  of  faith  and  worship,  which,  in 
every  country  else,  and  in  this  till  of  late,  have  al- 
ways been  held  necessary,  even  to  civil  welfare  ? 
They  who  have  not  rejected  religion,  do  they  not, 
however,  numbers  of  them,  slight  the  exercises  of 
it,  wholly  in  private,  and  to  a  great  degree  in  public? 
Nay,  such  as  appear  pretty  regular  in  them,  and 
seem  to  have  a  real  sense  of  piety,  have  they  any 
zeal  for  it,  any  sorrow  for  the  decay  of  it  ?  Do  they 
not  feel  and  express  more  dislike  and  contempt  of 
those  whom  they   think,   and  perhaps  but  think, 

*  Eph.  vi.  19.  t  Ht.  ii.  11—14. 
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"  righteous  overmuch,"*  than  of  the  most  thought- 
less about  their  spiritual  state,  not  to  say,  the  most 
abandoned  ?  Are  we  not  in  common  life  dissolute, 
expensive,  negligent  of  our  affairs,  our  families,  our 
very  children,  at  least  in  the  most  important  point, 
their  principles ;  overrun  by  an  epidemical  rage  for 
hourly  pleasures  and  amusements,  with  an  utter 
contempt  of  consequences  ;  which,  after  infecting 
almost  universally  the  upper,  and  next  to  them  the 
middle,  part  of  the  world,  is  yearly  spreading  wider 
among  those,  whose  parsimony  and  useful  industry 
is  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ?  Are  we  not  also,  in 
our  political  capacities,  how  irreconcileably  soever 
we  differ,  lamentably  alike :  void  of  reverence  to 
authority,  subordinate  or  supreme ;  attentive  chiefly, 
if  not  only,  to  selfish  or  party  considerations,  var- 
nished over  with  transparent  pretences  of  public 
good ;  vehement  about  disputable  matters,  uncon- 
cerned about  confessedly  necessary  ones ;  each  de- 
nomination, each  order  and  rank,  bitterly  accusing 
the  other,  and  none  ever  thinking  in  earnest  to 
amend  themselves :  extremely  afraid  of  hurting 
liberty  by  restraining  wickedness,  but  not  at  all  of 
being  undone  by  indulging  it ;  wonderfully  jealous 
of  the  power  of  our  own  church,  which  hath  and 
desires  less,  than  ever  any  other  in  any  age ;  but 
perfectly  easy  about  the  daily  growth  of  popery, 
the  most  tyrannical  empire  over  soul  and  body  that 
can  be,  and  the  most  peculiarly  formidable  to  this 

*  Eccl.  vii.  IG. 
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country?  "  My  people  is  foolish,  they  have  not 
known  me :  they  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good 
they  have  no  understanding."  * 

Can  such  a  nation  hope  for  the  favour  of  Pro- 
vidence ?  Could  it  flourish,  even  were  there  no 
Providence  ?  Evidently  it  is  impossible.  Senti- 
ments of  religion  and  virtue  are  the  seeds  of  all 
happiness,  the  security  in  all  danger,  the  support  in 
all  affliction.  These  are  decaying  apace,  and  wearing 
quite  out.  Habits  of  prudence,  formed  by  a  careful 
education,  might  in  some  poor  measure  supply  their 
place.  But  we  have  them  not.  In  trifles,  indeed, 
we  are  bred  up  to  a  strict  observance  of  rules  and 
forms  and  fashions  :  but,  in  points  of  consequence, 
every  one  is  left,  from  his  early  youth,  to  do  as  he 
pleases  ;  and  they  most,  whose  example  will  be  most 
followed.  General  dislike  and  shame,  however, 
might  restrain  persons,  when  they  come  out  into 
the  world,  from  several  vices,  against  which  they 
had  no  preservative  before.  But  with  us,  there  are 
few  vices,  or  none,  of  which  any  body  needs  be 
ashamed :  the  most  notoriously  guilty  of  the  worst 
are  as  well  received  in  all  places,  if  not  better,  than 
other  persons.  Yet,  even  in  such  a  state,  strict 
laws,  vigorously  executed,  might  deter,  at  least,  from 
the  more  immediately  mischievous  crimes.  But 
we  are  destitute  of  this  guard  also.  A  great  part 
of  our  laws,  from  the  universal  remissness  of  the 
times,  are  scarce  executed  at  all :  and,  from  the 

•  Jer.  iv.  22. 
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nature  of  our  constitution,  cannot  be  executed  so 
effectually,  as  where  power  is  less  bounded.  Still 
this  constitution,  with  its  many  defects,  especially 
under  a  prince,  who,  God  be  thanked,  most  cordially 
wishes  the  continuance  and  improvement  of  that 
and  every  advantage  to  his  subjects,  amply  com- 
pensates for  many  inconveniencies ;  and  preserves 
many  valuable  privileges,  not  enjoyed  elsewhere. 
But  then  such  inward  disorders  must,  by  degrees, 
impair  and  undermine  it,  till  at  length  it  will  fall : 
possibly  the  soonei-,  the  more  safely  we  think  we 
can  follow  our  own  devices.  Peace  may  be  no 
blessing  to  such  as  will  abuse  it :  and  the  Scripture 
hath  told  us  long  ago,  that  "  the  prosperity  of  fools 
shall  destroy  them."*  After  all,  it  would  be  some- 
thing, if,  when  we  had  reduced  ourselves  to  the 
same  condition  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  point 
of  freedom  at  home,  by  our  unworthiness  and  inca- 
pacity of  it,  we  had  a  prospect  remaining  of  security 
from  abroad.  Other  nations,  neither  free  nor  vir- 
tuous, though  internally  miserable  on  both  accounts, 
continue  for  a  time,  perhaps  a  considerable  one,  to 
answer  purposes  of  God's  wisdom,  externally  potent, 
courted  and  dreaded.  But  what  consolation  can  we 
draw  from  hence :  exhausted  and  burdened  as  we 
are ;  with  so  little  to  hope,  as  experience  hath 
shown  us,  even  from  the  friendlier  part  of  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  so  much  to  apprehend  from  the  nearest 
and  most  powerful,  who  hath  repeatedly  attempted 

*   Prov.  i.  32. 
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our  destruction,  whose  strength  in  the  only  weak 
article  will  be  recruited  with  zeal  and  indignation, 
to  whose  designs  we  have  always  been  the  chief 
obstacle,  and  whose  success  in  them  must  be  fatal 
both  to  our  religious  and  civil  interests? 

Think  not  that  "  I  am  become  your  enemy,  be- 
cause I  tell  you  the  truth."  *     Would  God  it  would 
permit  me  to  say  every  thing,  that  was  pleasing  to 
you.     Think  not  that  I  delight,  or  even  mean,  to 
foretell  evil :  I  mean  only  to  caution  you  against  it. 
And  who  shall,  or  will,  if  the  ministers  of  God's 
Word  do  not?     And  what  must  follow?     "  I  have 
seen,"  saith  He  himself,    "  in  the  prophets  of  Je- 
rusalem, an  horrible  thing:  —  they  strengthen  the 
hands  of  evil  doers,  that  none  doth  return  from  his 
wickedness." — "They  say  unto  them  that  despise  me, 
the  Lord  hath  said,  Ye  shall  have  peace ;  unto  every 
one,  that  walketh  in  the  imagination  of  his  own  heart. 
No  evil  shall  come  upon  you." — "Behold,  a  whirlwind 
of  the  Lord  is   gone  forth  in  fury:   it  shall  fall 
grievously  on  the  head  of  the  wicked." — "But  if  they 
had  stood  in  my  counsel,  and  caused  my  people  to 
hear  my  words,  then  they  should  have  turned  them 
from  their  evil  way."    Think  not,  that,  however,  such 
language  might  be  spared  on  this  day  of  rejoicing. 
It  might  so,  indeed,  had  we  either  been  hitherto 
innocent,  or  were  now  duly  penitent.     But,  being 
such,  as  God  knows  we  are,  admonition  of  our  faults 
is  indispensably  necessary,  to  excite  our  thankfulness 

*  Gal.  iv.  16.  t  Jer.  xxiii.  14.  17.  19.  22. 
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that  we  are  not  punished  in  proportion  to  them  :  and 
warning  of  our  dangers,  to  remind  us  of  proving  our 
gratitude  by  that  obedience  which  alone  will  obtain 
us  protection.  Would  we  but  make  this  use  of  the 
present  solemnity,  then  it  would  be  a  day  of  gladness 
indeed :  a  day  "  much  to  be  observed  unto  the  Lord 
through  all  our  generations,"*  for  laying  the  only 
groundwork  of  public  happiness.  And  therefore  I 
must  repeat  to  you  on  the  conclusion  of  this  war, 
what  I  earnestly  recommended  to  your  consideration 
at  the  beginning  of  it,  that  when  Asa,  King  of  Judah, 
was  returning  home,  both  with  peace  and  victory, 
the  prophet  "  Azariah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
said :  Hear  ye  me,  Asa,  and  all  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
The  Lord  is  with  you,  while  ye  be  with  him ;  and 
if  ye  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you :  but  if  ye 
forsake  him,  he  will  forsake  you."f 

Other  methods  to  support  a  tottering  or  raise  a 
sinking  state,  without  reformation,  frequently  over- 
turn it :  and,  at  best,  are  only  palliatives,  temporary 
expedients,  to  delay  a  little  its  final  ruin.  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  — They  have  healed  the 
hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly,  saying, 
Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace."  J  "  There 
is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked."  §  And 
not  only  the  Sacred  Writings  have  said  this  ;  but 
heathens  have  said  it,  who  knew  them  not ;  infidels 
have  said  it,  who  regard  them  not:   innumerable 

*  Exod.  xii.  42.  f  2  Chron.  xv.  1,  2. 
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facts  have  proclaimed  it  in  every  age.  But  above 
all  it  holds  in  limited  governments,  like  ours.  There 
must  be  public  virtue,  or  they  cannot  stand.  There 
must  be  private  virtue,  or  there  cannot  be  public. 
There  must  be  religion,  or  there  can  be  neither. 
There  must  be  true  religion,  or  there  will  be  false. 
There  must  be  attendance  on  God's  worship,  or 
there  wiU  be  no  religion  at  all.  Not  four  years  ago  it 
was  universally  doubted,  whether  we  had  principle 
enough,  of  any  kind,  left  to  make  an  effort  for  the 
preservation  of  every  thing  valuable  to  us.  Most 
happily,  more  appeared  than  was  expected.  Yet 
God  knows  how  it  had  proved,  if  the  trial  had  gone 
but  a  little  further.  And  for  God's  sake  let  us  pro- 
vide, as  much  as  ever  we  can,  against  the  next.  How 
soon  it  may  happen,  is  beyond  human  foresight. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  we  have  some  leisure,  not 
only  for  personal  amendment,  which  is  equally  pos- 
sible in  all  seasons,  but  for  concerting  schemes,  and 
executing,  as  well  as  framing,  laws  for  public  re- 
formation. In  war,  many  things,  confessed  to  be 
right  and  necessary,  are  put  off,  because  the  attention 
must  be  confined  to  the  immediate  danger.  And 
if  they  are  put  off  in  peace  too,  because  there  is  no 
immediate  danger,  when  are  they  to  be  minded ; 
and  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  they  never  are? 
I  would  by  no  means  excite  a  rash  and  ignorant 
zeal,  to  be  meddling  where  we  see  not  to  the  bottom 
of  things :  much  less  a  factious  one,  to  cramp  and 
embarrass,  disquiet  and  inflame.  These  practices 
must  be  hurtful :  they  may  be  pernicious :  and  the 
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first  article  in  true  patriotism  is  conscientiously  ab- 
staining from  them.  Taking  unwarrantable  steps, 
in  opposition  to  such  as  we  may  think,  whether  too 
hastily  or  not,  bad  men  and  bad  measures,  is  only 
introducing  additional  wickedness  of  our  own,  and 
giving  others  a  pretence  for  continuing,  and  even 
increasing  theirs.  Or  should  we  succeed  against 
them ;  yet  such  as  act  ill  to  get  power  to  act  well, 
seldom  or  never  use  it  to  that  purpose  when  they 
have  it,  whatever  they  may  intend  beforehand. 

The  rule  then  is,  that  each  perform  his  own 
duty  steadily  and  calmly ;  rejoice  and  acknowledge 
it  with  thankfulness,  when  others  perform  theirs ; 
and  be  very  moderate,  when  he  apprehends  they 
overlook  or  transgress  it ;  endeavour  to  rectify  what 
is  wrong,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  his  station ;  but 
"  never  exercise  himself  in  matters  which  are  too 
high  for  him,"*  nor  watch  more  solicitously  over  the 
conduct  of  the  state  than  over  his  own  heart  and 
life.  He  that  neglects  the  latter,  will  seldom  be 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  seldomer  yet  impartial, 
about  the  former:  or  though  he  were,  will  have 
much  less  weight  than  a  better  man.  The  one  is 
incumbent  on  us  all ;  the  other  on  very  few  :  in  the 
one  we  need  never  mistake  or  fail ;  in  the  other  we 
must  frequently.  Therefore  let  us  earnestly  "  pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  :"f  but  remember  that  the 
surest  way  of"  seeking  to  do  it"  further  "  good,"  J 
is  first  to  be  at  peace  ourselves  with  God  and  with 
men. 

*  Psalm  cxxxi.  2.  \  Psalm  cxxii.  6.  |  Ver.  Q 
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Pressing  you  to  general  reformation,  as  the  means 
of  general  happiness,  may  seem  a  very  hopeless  ex- 
pedient. But  it  is  the  only  one  which  Heaven  hath 
pointed  out,  or  will  bless.  Whether  you  will  make 
use  of  it,  depends  on  yourselves.  We  are  "  charged 
before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and 
his  kingdom,  to  preach  the  Word ;  be  instant,  in 
season,  out  of  season  ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with 
all  long-suffering  and  doctrine."*  We  do,  accordingly, 
"  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us,  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  Be  ye 
reconciled  to  God:"-|-  and  when  we  have  done  so, 
"  we  have  delivered  our  souls:"  \  but  we  beg  you, 
think  of  your  own.  The  fewer  will  amend,  the  more 
need  there  is  that  we  should  add  to  the  number. 
Our  doing  it  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  others,  we 
know  not  how  great :  but  at  least  will  be  infinitely 
beneficial  to  ourselves.  We  shall  be  happy  whatever 
they  be :  happy  even  at  present :  though  less  than 
if  all  were  so.  Probably,  indeed,  when  times  of 
trouble  come,  we  shall  suffer  with  them:  but  possibly 
not,  or,  however,  not  so  much  as  we  apprehend: 
"  for  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly 
out  of  temptation."  §  Or  if  he  determine  otherwise, 
he  will  "  enable  us  to  bear  it :"  ||  and  "  suffering  now 
according  to  his  will,"^  is  a  title  to  more  enjoyment 
in  a  better  life.    This  world  is  not  our  main  concern. 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  ] .  2.        f  2  Cor.  v.  20.         %  Ezek.  xxdii.  9. 
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Tliey  who  take  it  for  their  portion,  will  be  every  one 
anxiously  providing  for  his  own  separate  advantage 
in  it ;  and,  consequently,  every  one  injurious  to  his 
neighbours,  and  uneasy  in  himself:  but  let  felicity 
hereafter  be  the  point  in  view,  and  tranquillity  here 
will  be  the  result.  "  The  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  our  hearts  and 
minds  through  Jesus  Christ."  *  Even  if  we  suffer, 
not  only  in  common  with  others,  but  more  than 
others ;  if  we  are  despised,  hated,  ill-treated,  for 
irhat  ought  to  procure  us  honour  and  friendship, 
our  piety,  integrity,  regularity ;  still  the  spirit  within 
us  will  support  us ;  "  we  shall  receive  an  hundred 
fold  now  in  this  time,  with  persecutions  ;  and  in  the 
world  to  come,  eternal  life."  f  "  Say  ye  to  the 
righteous,  that  it  shall  be  well  with  him  ;  for  they 
shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings.  Woe  unto  the 
wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him ;  for  the  reward  of 
his  hands  shall  be  given  him."  \ 

Doubtless,  good  persons  will  be  sorry,  as  they 
have  cause,  for  what  the  public  must  undergo,  un- 
less reformation  prevent  it.  But  at  the  same  time 
tliey  will  acquiesce,  as  they  have  cause,  with  entire 
complacency,  in  the  justice  of  Providence  :  and  the 
more,  as  the  severest  dispensations  of  it  are  bringing 
forward  continually,  though  by  unseen  ways,  that 
blessed  state  of  things,  even  on  this  earth,  of  which, 
however  else  improbable  in  itself,  the  attributes  of 
God  afford  us  hope ;  and  his  prophets,  assurance. 

*  Phil.  iv.  7.  t  Mark  x.  SO.  \  Is.  iii.  10,  11. 
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Nay,  those  nations  themselves,  whom  by  his  punish- 
ments he  makes  miserable  for  being  bad,  may  by 
that  very  misery  be  made  good,  and  then  happy. 
"  I  will  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee,"  saith  God  to 
Jerusalem,  "  an  afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they 
shall  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  remnant 
of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity,  nor  speak  lies."  It 
follows,  "  they  shall  feed  and  lie  down,  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid."  * 

Such  a  cure,  though  effected  by  such  discipline, 
would  be  an  unspeakable  blessing.  But  surely  we 
are  not  resolved,  that  no  other  shall  do.  God  is 
trying  at  present  milder  methods ;  and  the  language 
of  his  proceedings  is,  "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up, 
Ephraim  ?  How  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  — 
Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are 
kindled  together."  f  But  still,  in  the  midst  of  his 
mercies,  his  threatenings  remain  in  full  force :  and 
we  have  a  solemn  warning,  that  "  if,  when  we  hear 
the  words  of  his  curse,  we  bless  ourselves,  and  say, 
we  shall  have  peace,  though  we  walk  in  the  ima- 
gination of  our  hearts; — the  Lord  will  not  spare 
us,  but  his  anger  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against 
us ;  and  all  the  curses,  that  are  written  in  His  Book, 
shall  lie  upon  us."  J  For  a  long  time  we  seemed 
to  think,  that  we  might  securely  trust  in  our  own 
wealth  and  strength,  our  own  policy  and  braverj', 
let  us  behave  to  our  Maker  as  we  would.  He  hatl? 
given  us,  through  a  course  of  years,  ample  conviction 

*   Z'^ph.  iii.  12,  13.      t  Hos.  xi.  8.      \  Deut.  xxix.  19,  20. 
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of  our  mistake,  if  any  thing  will  convince  us  ;  and 
he  hath  given  us  now  time  to  act  upon  that  con- 
viction. Let  us,  therefore,  at  length  entitle  our- 
selves to  trust  in  Him :  turn  our  minds  "  to  fear 
God,  honour  the  king,  love  the  brotherhood,"  *  that 
is,  the  public :  cease  from  our  profane  discourse,  our 
unbelieving  presumption,  our  uncharitable  conten- 
tions, our  selfish  projects,  our  dissolute  pleasures, 
our  idle  amusements,  our  fashionable  affectations, 
our  destructive  expenses  :  beg  pardon  of  our  guilt, 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  assistance  of  our  weak- 
ness, through  the  Spirit  of  Grace  :  govern  our  lives 
by  the  rules  of  the  Gospel ;  and  both  awe  and  cheer 
ourselves  by  continual  thoughts  of  that  "  day,  when 
God  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that 
Man  whom  he  hath  ordained."  f  All  this  is  the 
indispensable  duty  of  every  one,  were  he  to  be  single 
in  performing  it :  there  are  some,  God  be  thanked, 
who  practise  it  now ;  the  addition  of  a  few,  that 
would  be  exemplary,  might  win  many  more ;  and 
were  but  the  imitation  general,  hear  the  promise 
made  to  it.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
which  teacheth  thee  to  profit :  which  leadeth  thee 
by  the  way  that  thou  shouldest  go.  O  that  thou 
wouldest  hearken  to  my  commandments;  then  should 
thy  peace  be  as  the  river,  and  thy  righteousness  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea."  % 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  17.       t  Acts  xvii.  31.       |  Is.  xlviii.  17,  18. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  VIGILANCE  AND 
PRAYER. 


St.  Matt.  xxvi.  41. 

Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation^ 

L  HAT  man  should  think  favourably  of  his  own 
species,  that  he  should  be  disposed  to  magnify  the 
excellence  of  his  own  nature,  is  a  partiality  to  be 
expected  from  self-love ;  and  not  altogether  inde- 
fensible on  the  observation  of  facts  :  for,  in  the  expe- 
rience we  have  of  the  world,  we  see  many  actions  that 
are  kind  and  generous,  disinterested  and  honourable, 
humane,  virtuous,  and  admirable.  But  the  com- 
mendation with  which  such  actions  are  extolled,  is 
itself  a  proof  that  they  are  not  of  daily  occurrence, 
not  of  general  practice ;  not  so  common  as  to  be 
ranked  among  the  usual  and  ordinary  proceedings 
of  mankind.  The  familiarity  of  general  usage  at- 
tracts not  our  notice  :  those  great  and  noble  deeds, 
therefore,  that  do  engage  our  attention  and  call  forth 
our  praises,  are  not  familiar,  not  general ;  they 
are  occasional  instances  of  moral  goodness,  which 
are  neither  so  frequent  as  to  fail  of  exciting  admir- 
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ation,  nor  so  infrequent  as  not  to  reflect  some  credit 
on  the  nature  of  man. 

But  in  estimating  the  real  character  of  man,  we 
must  not  determine  by  actions  selected  from  the 
more  rare  examples  of  moral  goodness ;  we  must 
decide  according  to  the  universal  course  of  life  and 
manners,  which  we  see  pursued  in  human  society; 
and  if  we  judge  impartially  on  this  ground,  we  must 
confess,  that  too  often  our  principles  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  suitable  effects  in  practice ;  our  ap- 
probation of  what  is  right  does  not  lead  to  the 
observance  of  it ;  our  reason  is  contradicted  and 
overpowered  by  our  passions  ;  in  many  things  we 
all  offend  against  our  better  knowledge  ;  and  so 
imperfect,  so  inconsistent  are  we,  that  as  there  lives 
not  a  man  so  ivicked  but  that  he  sometimes  does  a 
good  action,  so  there  lives  not  a  man  so  good  but 
that  he  sometimes  falls  into  icickedness  ! 

This  mixed  condition  of  man's  nature,  this  repug- 
nancy of  appetite  to  better  judgment,  this  opposition 
of  practice  to  principle,  this  weakness  of  yielding  to 
sinful  temptation  after  the  most  firm  resolutions  of 
persevering  in  virtue,  this  frailty  of  a  mere  animal 
with  respect  to  conduct,  in  a  being,  who,  from  his 
sense  and  even  love  of  goodness,  feels  conscious  to 
himself  that  he  is  infinitely  superior  to  beasts  which 
have  no  understanding  of  truth  and  rectitude; — these 
contrarieties  so  visible  in  man's  character,  what  do 
they  but  declare  that  he  is  fallen  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  degree  in  the  scale  of  rational  and  spiritual 
beings!  that  the  image  of  God  was  once  stampt 
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on  his  soul,  but  is  now  so  much  effaced,  that  although 
he  still  retains  some  impressions  of  it,  yet  those 
impressions  bear  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the 
Divine  original !  What  do  they  but  declare,  that 
man  in  a  state  of  pristine  innocence  held  more  im- 
mediate communication  with  his  Maker,  but  that 
he  lost  all  such  intercourse  by  sinning ;  and  that 
from  the  period  of  his  disobedience  to  God's  will 
commenced  his  miseries,  bodily  and  spiritual ! 
Every  appearance  of  the  world  without  us,  and 
every  observation  we  can  make  on  what  passes 
within  us,  tend  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
tliat  as  the  visible  parts  of  the  inanimate  creation 
have  experienced  a  violent  convulsion,  so  the 
spiritual  powers  of  rational  man  have  been  wonder- 
fully and  wofully  degraded :  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world  a  change  has  taken  place,  a  change 
which  has  introduced  the  mixture  o?  good  and  evil 
so  prevalent,  and  counterbalanced  through  every 
system  of  earthly  things ;  but  discernible  in  no 
order  of  creation  more  manifestly  than  in  that  of 
ftfAN.  With  us  the  spirit  is  willing  to  do  good,  but 
the  flesh  hurries  us  to  evil  *  :  our  reason  discovers 
the  true  line  of  duty,  but  our  appetites  entice  us  to 
swerve  from  it;  our  judgment  directs  us  to  the 
better  choice,  but  our  weakness  acquiesces  in  the 
worse  :  conscience  alarms  us  with  apprehensions  of 

*  Ta  XPVO"'''  eTncrrafieada,  kcu  yiyvutTKOfiiv, 
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the  dire  consequences  entailed  on  guilt;  but  in 
our  vehemence  to  obtain  the  object  in  pursuit,  we 
disregard  the  voice  of  that  faithful  monitor :  the 
purer  longings  of  the  soul  would  rise  to  heaven, 
but  the  gross  corruptions  of  the  body  depress  and 
sink  us  down  to  the  earth. 

To  man  thus  circumstanced  and  thus  disposed, 
the  religion  of  the  gospel  is  peculiarly  adapted  and 
highly  acceptable ;  for  it  is  accommodated  to  the 
mixed  condition  of  his  nature,  and  addresses  him  in 
terms  that  can  influence  each  capacity  under  which 
he  appears.  It  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  fill  him 
with  high  conceits  of  his  own  perfection,  so  as  to 
encourage  him  in  presumptuous  thoughts  of  inde- 
pendence on  his  Maker :  it  does  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  abase  all  self-respect,  as  that  he  should  put 
himself  on  a  level  with  brutes.  It  warns  the  best 
of  men,  in  the  very  moment  of  security,  "  to  take 
heed  lest  they  fall ;"  *  it  holds  out  to  the  worst  of 
men  the  comfortable  assurance  that  still  God  is 
their  father,  long-suffering,  full  of  pity,  and  of  great 
mercy  to  all  who  with  hearty  repentance  and  true 
faith  turn  unto  him.  It  reminds  the  most  virtuous 
that  they  are  never  safe  from  temptation ;  it  ani- 
mates the  returning  sinner  not  to  despond.  It 
concludes  all  men  to  be  more  or  less  sinful  before 
God ;  it  teaches  all  men  that  salvation  of  their 
souls  is  the  gracious  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

*  1  Cor.  X.  12. 
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But  in  order  to  obtain  this  gift,  we  are  required 
"  to  exercise  ourselves  unto  godliness ;"  *  "  to  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us  ;"  f 
"  to  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  our 
high  calling ;"  J  "  to  work  out  our  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling ;"  §  "  to  follow  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  |1  By  which 
expressions  we  are  forcibly  taught  that  the  business 
of  a  Christian  is  great  and  arduous  :  how  then,  with 
all  the  infirmities  adhering  to  our  nature,  how  can 
we  perform  this  difficult  task  ?  Our  Lord  hath  told 
us  in  this  direction,  "  Watch  and  pray." 

Vigilance  and  prayer  are  the  means  most  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of  our  innocence ;  and 
means  they  are,  which  will  be  requisite  for  our  se- 
curity through  every  period  of  our  existence  in  this 
world ;  for  be  our  age,  be  our  temper,  be  our  ^  con- 
dition what  it  may,  temptations  within  and  without 
us  endanger  our  virtue. 

In  YOUTH,  the  enticing  allurements  of  forbidden 
pleasures  seduce  us  from  our  duty.  A  will  unsub- 
dued, impatience  of  restraint,  confidence  in  the  pro- 
priety of  whatever  a  warm  imagination  can  suggest, 
hopes  of  concealment,  inexperience  of  the  fatal 
effects  which  sin  entails  both  on  body  and  soul,  all 
these  delusive  instigators  add  force  to  the  solicit- 

•   1  Tim.  iv.  7.  t  Heb.  xii.  1.  |   Phil.  iii.  14. 

§   Pliil.  ii.  12.  II    Heb.  xii.  14. 

f  See  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  b.  ii.  ch.  12,  13.  ed.  Oxon. 
1759. 
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ations  either  of  corrupt  appetites  or  debauched 
companions ;  and  beguile  us  to  offend  against 
modesty  and  sobriety. 

If  the  days  of  youth  are  perilous,  the  years  of 
manhood  are  beset  with  equal  danger.  For  how- 
ever our  understandings  may  have  been  cultivated, 
however  our  manners  may  have  been  formed,  how- 
ever our  passions  may  have  been  regulated  by  the 
most  careful  attention,  yet  we  still  carry  in  our 
bosoms  the  seeds  of  corruption,  which  began  only 
to  spring  up  in  our  youth,  but  which  grow  to  ma- 
turity in  manhood.  The  restraints  of  local  autho- 
rity are  removed,  and  the  man  is  left  free  to  act  at 
his  own  discretion.  But  how  few  are  there  who  do 
not  abuse  this  freedom,  and  pervert  it  to  their  own 
guilt !  The  gratifications  of  sensuality;  anxiety  for 
riches  ;  perplexity  amidst  the  cares  of  the  world ; 
envy  at  the  superior  prosperity  of  others  ;  pride  that 
values  too  highly  the  qualities  in  ourselves,  but 
estimates  in  too  low  a  degree  the  excellences  of 
others  ;  ambition,  that  by  any  means  would  acquire 
ascendency  ;  and  revenge,  that  prompts  to  deeds  of 
the  foulest  atrocity; — these  are  the  temptations  with 
which  we  are  surrounded  in  manhood,  temptations 
against  which  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  guarded! 

Even  in  the  last  stage  of  life  man  is  encompassed 
with  enemies,  which  remind  him  that  perfection  is 
not  the  lot  of  human  nature.  Against  impatience 
under  maladies,  against  dejection  at  the  loss  of 
friends,  against  peevishness,  against  censoriousness. 
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against  suspicions,  against  avarice,  it  behoves  old 
AGE  to  be  vigilant. 

Of  these  temptations,  incident  to  different  ages, 
the  force  varies  accordmg  to  the  variety  of  our 
temper ;  for  the  temper  of  every  person  has  a  na- 
tural propensity  to  some  particular  vice.  Warmth 
of  temper,  if  not  corrected  by  prudence,  leads  the 
generous  man  to  indiscriminate  profusion,  the  affec- 
tionate to  weak  partialities,  the  sociable  to  riotous 
dissipation,  the  frank  to  breach  of  confidence  in 
revealing  secrets,  the  brave  to  indiscreet  rashness, 
the  spirited  to  hastiness  and  irritability.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  cold  temper  inclines  the  reserved 
man  to  disgusting  sullenness,  the  cautious  to  ground- 
less suspicions,  the  frugal  to  penurious  meanness, 
die  prudent  to  timid  indecision,  the  patient  to  de- 
grading concessions.  A  temper  of  malevolence  * 
mav  first  be  known  to  the  mind  it  torments,  bv  the 
fretfulness,  the  selfishness,  the  envy,  the  hatred, 
which  it  excites  at  an  early  period  of  life.  This 
temper  is  a  source  of  misery  to  those  who  indulge 
its  baneful  propensities  ;  nor  is  the  mischief  of  such 
indulo^ence  confined  alwavs  to  those  alone  who  en- 
courage  such  enemies  to  their  own  repose :  the  foul 
slanderer,  the  dark  conspirator,  the  insidious  assassin, 
the  daring  murderer,  the  bloodv  persecutor,  those 
disturbers  and  destrovers  of  societv,  mav  date  the 
origin  of  their  enormities  from  a  natural  malevolence 
of  temper,  which  was  neither  corrected  in  its  first 

*  See  Dr.  Gerard's  tenth  Sermon,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 
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appearance,  nor  resisted  in  its  progressive  tend- 
encies. 

Every  condition  of  life  also  is  productive  of  some 
peculiar  temptation.  Authority  has  led  to  inso- 
lence ;  magistracy,  to  unrighteous  judgment ;  the 
legal  profession,  to  chicane;  the  military,  to  rapacity; 
the  commercial  line,  to  frauds  ;  the  learned,  to  self- 
conceit  and  arrogance ;  the  religious,  to  spiritual 
pride,  intemperate  zeal,  and  fanatical  enthusiasm : 
riches  and  prosperity  have  tempted  some  to  forget 
the  God  from  whose  bounty  they  receive  all  bless- 
ings ;  poverty  and  adversity  have  induced  others 
to  murmur  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and 
to  relieve  their  wants  by  methods  unwarrantable, 
dishonest,  and  criminal. 

To  such  temptations  by  age,  temper,  and  con- 
dition, are  we  all  exposed  :  but,  added  to  these  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  our  perfection,  are  the  wiles 
of  an  adversary,  against  whom  we  require  the  whole 
"  Armour  of  God."  *  To  that  fallen  spirit  f  who 
is  for  ever  excluded  from  the  presence  of  God  Most 
Holy,  and  whose  malicious  happiness  is  to  corrupt 
and  ruin  the  moral  state  of  man,  —  to  Satan,  for  the 
trial  of  our  faith  and  virtue,  permission  is  given  to 
tempt  us  from  our  duty.  Through  his  suggestions, 
even  the  most  guarded  are  sometimes  surprised  with 
thoughts  which  they  abominate ;  through  his  de- 
ceitfulness,  the  less  vigilant  are  sometimes  betrayed 

*  Eph.  vi.  13. 

t  See  Bishop  Porteus's  third  Sermon,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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into  the  commission  of  sins  which  in  principle  they 
condemn ;  through  his  instigation,  those  who  totally 
neglect  all  human  and  divine  means  of  preserving 
themselves  from  perdition  in  body  and  soul,  are 
plunged  into  the  most  vile  profligacy  and  most  aban- 
doned wickedness. 

The  first  step  towards  safety  is,  to  know  that  we 
are  in  danger  ;  the  next  is,  to  adopt  every  possible 
method  by  which  we  may  be  defended. 

Religion  says  to  the  young  man,  "  Flee  youthful 
lusts ;"  *  "  Know  that  for  all  these  things  God  will 
bring  thee  into  judgment;"!  "  Be  sober-minded;"  :j: 
"  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."  § 

Religion  says  to  the  middle-aged,  "  Put  away 
childish  things  ;"||  "  Have  no  fellowship  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness  ;"^  "  Let  all  bitterness, 
and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil-speak- 
ing, be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice ;"  ** 
'  With  quietness  work,  and  eat  thy  own  bread ;"  f  f 
"  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness,  for  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth ;";{;:{;  "  In  understanding 
be  men ;"  §§  "Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes ;  fear 
the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil ;"  ||||  "  Whatsoever 
thou  doest,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  ^j^ 

Religion,  in  express  words,  exhorteth  the  man  of 


*  2  Tim.  ii.  22,       f  Eccl.  xi.  9.  t  Tit.  ii.  6. 

§   Eccl.  xii.  1.         II    I  Cor.  xiii.  11.       ^    Eph.  v.  11. 

•*Eph.  iv.  31.     tt  2  Thes.  iii.  12.  |f   St.  Luke,  xii.  15.~ 

§§  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  ||||  Prov.  iii.  7.  1]t  1  Cjr.  x.  31. 
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advanced  years  to  "  be  sober,  grave,  temperate, 
sound  in  faith,  in  charity,  in  patience."  *  "  For  the 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness  ;"-|-  with  pecuhar  application 
it  reminds  him,  that  "  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  and  after  this  the  judgment,"  :};  so  "  the 
time  of  his  departure  is  at  hand."  § 

Religion  thus  adapts  its  particular  admonitions  to 
the  different  ages  of  men :  but  on  all,  in  general,  it 
enforces  this  command,  "  Watch  and  pray."  From 
obedience  to  this  universal  precept  not  one  of  us 
is  exempt,  since  through  every  stage  of  life  man  is 
surrounded  with  various  temptations.  However  the 
nature  of  our  temptations  may  be  gradually  changing, 
yet  the  danger  is  the  same  if  we  once  grow  remiss 
in  vigilance  over  our  hearts,  our  passions,  our  con- 
duct. Every  avenue  that  can  lead  to  our  bosoms, 
every  object  that  can  affect  our  senses,  every  motive 
that  can  influence  our  actions,  must  be  watched  by 
us  with  a  jealous  mistrust  of  our  own  resolution. 
The  "sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset  us;"||  the 
vice  to  which  we  find  ourselves,  either  by  age,  in- 
clination, or  situation,  peculiarly  exposed,  must  be 
searched  out  with  unsparing  impartiality,  and  resisted 
with  uncomplying  inflexibility.  But  in  this  resist- 
ance lies  our  chief  difficulty.  Vigilant  we  may  be 
to  know  ourselves,  to  commune  with  our  own  hearts, 
to  shun  places  and  objects  whence  temptations  may 

•  Tit.  ii.  2.  f  Prov.  xvi.  31.  |  Heb.  ix.  27. 

§  2  Tim.  iv.  6.       |1  Heb.  xii.  1. 
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have  arisen  :  still,  however,  seasons  of  frailty  recur, 
in  which  of  ourselves  we  are  not  sufficient  to  with- 
stand the  force  of  some  importunate  solicitation  to 
evil.  In  the  general  course  of  our  lives,  therefore, 
and  more  especially  in  the  hours  of  difficult  trial, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  prayer ;  and  earnestly 
implore  the  protection  of  God  against  all  the  enemies 
of  our  salvation. 

One  principal  design  of  God's  mercy  in  the 
Christian  dispensation  is,  to  renovate  the  fallen  na- 
ture of  man  ;  to  raise  it  from  a  condition  of  sinful 
depravity,  to  a  progressive  state  of  moral  perfection. 
And  towards  the  effecting  of  this  gracious  purpose, 
Christ  hath  promised  us  Divine  assistance  ;  that  in 
our  endeavours  to  overcome  the  temptations  with 
which  we  must  contend,  the  weakness  of  our  flesh 
may  be  strengthened  by  the  help  of  God's  Spirit. 
But  the  promise  of  this,  as  of  every  other  blessing, 
is  made  conditionally  :  he  that  would  receive,  must 
humbly  ask ;  he  that  would  find,  must  diligently 
seek ;  he  that  would  obtain,  must,  "  by  prayer  and 
supplication,  let  his  requests  be  made  known  unto 
God."  *  Not  that  He  who  is  omniscient  can  be 
ignorant  of  our  necessities  before  we  lift  up  our  souls 
in  devotion  to  him  ;  but  that  prayer  should  be  the 
mode  by  which  we  are  to  apply  through  the  merits 
of  our  Intercessor,  for  the  relief  of  our  wants, 
whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  is  the  Divine  appoint- 

•   Phil.  iv.  6. 
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ment ;  an  appointment  wisely  suited  to  the  nature, 
and  calculated  for  the  improvement,  of  man. 

By  the  business  of  the  world,  in  which  we  must 
necessarily  engage ;  by  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
in  which  with  innocence  we  may  take  a  moderate 
share  *;  by  that  ruling  passion  in  the  human  mind, 
self-love,  whence  originates  vain  conceit  of  our  own 
powers,  and  presumptuous  confidence  in  our  own 
sufficiency ;  by  these  seductions  our  thoughts  would 
be  carried  too  widely  from  consideration  of  our  de- 
pendence on  God,  were  not  prayer  ordained  as  in- 
strumental to  the  attainment  of  help  in  the  time  of 
need,  and  of  comfort  in  the  day  of  trouble.  But 
prayer  recalls  our  attention  from  earth,  and  directs 
it  towards  heaven  :  it  leads  us  to  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies, the  God  of  all  consolation  :  it  places  us  in  that 
situation  of  resigned  submission,  which  becomes 
beings  who  are  indebted  to  their  Creator  for  their 
life,  their  preservation,  their  faculties  both  of  body 
and  soul ;  and  thus  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  human  nature.  It  is  moreover  an  insti- 
tution most  highly  conducive  to  moral  improvement. 
For  in  prayer,  to  whom  do  we  address  ourselves  ? 
To  God,  infinite  in  wisdom  and  goodness ;  to  God, 
most  perfectly  just  and  holy ;  to  God,  most  pure, 
most  true,  most  righteous  ;  to  God,  in  whom  is  com- 
bined every  attribute  which  we  can  conceive  to  be 
most  sacred,  exalted,  adorable  1     We  cannot  raise 

*  See  Bishop   Porteus's  fourteenth  Sermon,  vol.  i.  p.  326. 
340.  342, 
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our  souls  in  fervour  to  Him,  without  an  awful  recol- 
lection of  his  absolute  perfection ;  nor  can  we  be 
habituated  in  recollecting  that  such  is  God,  without 
fixing  on  our  minds  a  deep  impression  of  the  sub- 
lime pattern,  which  at  least  we  must  endeavour  to 
imitate;  for  that  we  should  aim  at  copying  the 
highest  and  best  example,  which  can  be  known  to 
us,  is  an  indispensable  duty  suggested  by  reason ; 
and  that  we  should  be  perfect  "  even  as  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"*  is  the  express  com- 
mand of  Revelation.  Every  repetition  of  prayer, 
made  with  earnest  sincerity,  reminds  us  of  the  Ori- 
ginal after  whose  similitude  we  are  to  conform  our 
hearts  and  manners,  and  strengthens  in  us  that  sense 
of  obligation  which  points  out  how  absolutely  in- 
cumbent on  us  it  is  to  "  walk  worthy  of  the  voca- 
tion wherewith  we  are  called."-)- 

Compliance  with  an  appointment  thus  reasonable, 
is  a  condition  of  our  obtaining  Divine  grace.  Were 
the  terms  infinitely  more  difficult,  yet,  when  the  end 
is  considered,  a  neglect  to  observe  those  terms  could 
not  be  justified  on  any  ground  by  one  who  pretends 
to  love  God  and  virtue  :  but  when  the  duty  of  prayer 
is  not  laborious,  when  on  the  contrary  it  is  simple 
and  easy,  to  omit  the  performance  of  such  an  act, 
what  is  it  but  to  show  that  we  rather  choose,  through 
indolence,  to  sink  deeper  into  corruption,  than  make 
any  efforts  to  preserve  our  purity  ?  Slothfulness  of 
this  kind  may  be  suitable  to  mere  creatures  of  pas- 

*  St.  Matt,  V.  48.  t  Eph.  iv.  1. 
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sion,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  God,  and  whose 
shallow  views  extend  no  farther  than  "  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die :"  *  but  it  can  never 
be  consistent  in  a  man  of  reason  f ,  much  less  can  it 
be  excusable  in  one  who  professes  the  religion  of 
Christ.  The  guilt  of  neglect,  in  all  cases  of  duty,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  we  have  of  that  duty, 
and  to  the  powers  with  which  we  are  enabled  to  per- 
form it.  That  he  should  cleanse  his  soul  from  all 
impurity  ;  that  he  should  glorify  God  in  his  body 
and  in  his  spirit ;  that  the  end  of  his  calling  is  sanc- 
tification  and  holiness  ;  that  to  continue  in  the  wilful 
practice  of  sins,  which  his  conscience,  his  religion, 
his  Saviour  forbids,  is  a  most  heinous  aggravation  of 
wickedness; — all  these  truths  are  familiar  to  /nm,who 
hath  been  instructed  in  the  Gospel:  self  condemned, 
therefore,  in  his  own  judgment,  and  in  the  sight  of 
God,  must  that  Christian  stand,  who,  against  con- 
viction of  what  is  good,  will  persist  in  evil,  whether 
love  of  depravity,  or  indolence  respecting  his  habits 
be  the  cause  of  his  perverse  transgression  :  "  the  un- 
profitable servant,"  who  employed  not  to  useful  pur- 
poses the  talent  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  was 
"  cast  into  outer  darkness  ;"  J  and  he  who  through 
unconcern  for  the  state  of  his  soul  disregards  all  im- 
provement in  spiritual  excellencies,  must  expect  to 
incur  the  disapprobation  of  his  God  and  Saviour 

*   1  Cor.  XV.  32. 

f  Ut  Te-itsum  serves,  non  expergisceris  ? 

HoR.  Ep.  1,  i.  2.  33. 
I  St.  Matt.  XXV.  30. 
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and   the  consequences   of  Divine  displeasure  will 
punish  him  with  so  much  greater  equity,   as  the 
means  of  obtaining  Divine  assistance  by    earnest 
prayer  were  obvious  and  easy.     God  is  to  all  and 
each  of  us  a  tender  Father;  it  is  not  his  will  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  have  ever- 
lasting life ;  and  therefore  to  all  who  call  upon  him 
faithfully,  he  gives  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit :  but 
as  the    means  of  grace  are  thus  offered  us,  we  are 
bound  to  fulfil  the  condition  on  which  they  are  of- 
fered, and  to  promote  the  purposes  for  which  God 
will  help  us  !     That  we  should  "  add  to  our  faith 
virtue ;  to  virtue,  knowledge ;  to  knowledge,  temper- 
ance; to  temperance,  patience;  to  patience,  godli- 
ness; to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness;  and  to  bro- 
tJierly  kindness,  charity;"*  are  the  great  duties  of 
our  profession,  the  duties  which  God  the  Spirit  will 
aid  us  to  discharge.     In  this  work  of  salvation,  this 
attainment  of  Christian  perfection,  this  completing 
of  the  Christian  character,  our  own  vigilance,  our 
own  endeavours,  our  own  desires,  are  requisite ;  but 
still  more  requisite  are  our  frequent  and    fervent 
prayers  to  Godf,  that  of  his  mercy  he  will  direct  and 
sanctify  us :    such  prayers  will  not  be  ineffectual ; 
"  For  this  is  the  confidence  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we 
ask  any  thing  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us;" if 
and  "  he  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that 
we  are  able,  but  will,  with  the  temptation,  also  make 
a  way  to  escape,  that  we  might  be  able  to  bear  it."  § 

*  2  Pet.  i.  5.  t  See  Sturges's  ninth  Sermon,  p.  173. 
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Pkov.  iv.  18. 

The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  uiilo  the  perfect  day. 

The  shining  light,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  is  evi- 
dently the  sun ;  and  the  path  or  progress  of  the 
righteous  man  is  beautifully  compai'ed  to  the  daily 
course  of  that  glorious  luminary,  who  cometh  out  of 
his  chambers  in  the  east,  dispersing  gradually  the 
shades  of  night,  and  gladdening  the  earth  with  con- 
tinual accessions  of  light,  from  the  first  faint  glim- 
mering of  the  dawn,  to  the  full  splendour  of  the 
perfect  day.  The  comparison  bespeaks  a  just  ac- 
quaintance, on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writer,  with 
the  intellectual  faculties  and  moral  powers  of  man, 
and  of  the  purposes  for  which  both  were  implanted 
in  him  by  his  Maker.  Indeed,  a  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  involves  an  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  great  ends  of  our  existence,  and, 
consequently,  of  our  duties  to  the  Creator.  If  we 
discover  that  our  faculties  and  affections  are  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  we  may  infer,  with  con- 
fidence, that  God  intended  them  to  be  improved. 
And  on  this  point,  as,  indeed,  on  all,  when  it  is 
rightly  understood,   religion  speaks  the  same  lan- 
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guage  as  reason.  Revelation  assures  us  that  we  are 
placed  here  in  an  imperfect  state,  in  progress  to  a 
better ;  that  we  are  not  only  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, but  that  it  is  the  very  end  and  object  of 
our  existence ;  and  that  without  it  we  disappoint 
the  gracious  purposes  of  God.  It  is  impossible,  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  created  being 
should  attain  to  absolute  perfection.  "  None  is 
good  save  one,  that  is  God."  *  The  highest  and  the 
holiest  of  created  intelligences  is  by  many  degrees 
short  of  faultlessness.  "  Yea,  the  heavens  are  not 
clean  in  his  sight."  t  There  is  only  one  perfect,  the 
eternal,  the  infinite,  the  incomprehensible  source 
and  cause  of  all  things.  Yet  I  suppose  that  no  man 
will  venture  to  lay  down  a  precise  limit,  at  which 
the  improvement  of  mankind  shall  stop,  and  beyond 
which  it  shall  be  impossible  to  carry  it.  One  thing 
is  certain ;  that  there  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will 
be,  any  mere  man  so  perfect  in  every  respect,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  human 
more  perfect  still :  for  certainly  no  man  does  ever 
in  reality  avail  himself,  to  the  full  extent,  of  all 
those  resources  and  aids,  with  which  God  has  pro- 
vided him,  for  the  improvement  of  his  understand- 
ing, affections,  and  habits. 

With  regard  to  the  intellectual  powers  and  capa- 
cities of  man,  the  experience  of  every  succeeding 
age  abundantly  proves,  how  unsafe  it  is  to  assign 
the  limit  of  their  progressive  improvement  and  en- 

*  Luke,  xviii.  19.  t  Job,  xv.  15. 
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largement.  What  an  infinite  variety  of  natural 
truths  are  now  familiarly  known  to  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  which  formerly  baffled  even  the  re- 
searches of  the  philosopher ;  and  how  many  errors 
and  delusions  are  now  exploded,  and  almost  for- 
gotten, which  were  once  considered  as  indubitable 
truths !  Each  succeeding  age  possesses  all  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  went  before ;  and  fresh 
materials  for  its  further  augmentation.  And  as  new 
generations  surpass  the  former,  so  in  the  same  age, 
individuals  excel  one  another,  according  to  the  use 
which  they  make  of  the  advantages  which  they 
possess.  Two  persons,  with  the  same  natural  ta- 
lents, with  the  same  advantages  of  education,  the 
same  faculties  of  obtaining  knowledge,  but  with 
different  degrees  of  diligence,  shall  be  as  widely 
apart  after  a  few  years,  as  the  faithful  and  the, 
slothful  servants  in  the  parable.  And  surely  no  one 
can  deny,  that  he  who  has  carefully  improved  his 
talents,  of  whatever  description  and  value  they  may 
have  been,  has  answered  the  purposes  of  his  being 
more  fully,  than  he  who  has  suffered  his  to  lie  un- 
cultivated and  unproductive. 

These  principles  are  still  more  applicable  to  the 
moral  condition  of  man;  inasmuch  as  the  objects 
aimed  at  are  more  valuable,  the  means  of  attaining 
them  more  certain,  and  the  neglect  of  them  far 
more  pernicious.  It  may  not  be,  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  any  great  advances 
in  what  is  commonly  called  knowledge  :  and  there 
are  even  some  situations,  in  which  a  high  degree  of 
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intellectual  refinement  might  possibly  become  a 
source  of  disquietude  and  misery  to  its  possessor. 
But  this  never  can  be  the  case  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heart  and  affections.  Under  no  ima- 
ginable circumstances  can  it  fail  to  benefit  a  man, 
to  increase  his  happiness,  to  render  him  more  fit  for 
eternity. 

Another  argument  is  this.  Upon  looking  into 
the  state  of  our  own  hearts,  we  are  sensible  that 
all  is  not  as  it  should  be  :  there  is  something  wrong ; 
there  is  a  struggle  between  conscience  and  inclin- 
ation, which  a  reasonable  being  ought  not  to  feel. 
There  is  a  preponderance  of  evil  influence  and 
energy,  which  could  not  have  been  directly  intended 
by  a  holy  and  merciful  Creator.  We  could  not 
have  been  made  so  at  the  first :  there  is  then  some- 
thing to  be  rectified.  And  we  uniformly  find,  that 
in  proportion  as  we  apply  ourselves  to  that  end,  we 
improve  our  happiness,  we  mitigate  the  violence  of 
the  struggle  between  the  conflicting  parts  of  our 
nature,  and  ensure  tranquillity  of  mind.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  our  Creator  expects  us  to  go  on 
from  step  to  step  in  the  work  of  self-improvement ; 
because  he  desires  the  happiness  of  his  reasonable 
creatures ;  and  this  is  a  sure  way  of  promoting  it. 
That  he  expects  this  endeavour  at  our  hands, 
is  also  sufficiently  plain,  from  his  having  attached 
to  it  its  peculiar  and  inseparable  rewards.  Every 
degree  of  self-improvement  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
than  proportionate  increase  of  happiness.  The  first 
successful  resistance  made  to  the  principle  of  evil 
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Avithin,  is  like  the  first  glimmering  of  the  dawn 
upon  the  outskirts  of  the  morning :  each  succeeding 
triumph,  of  religion  over  sin,  spreads  fresher  and 
brighter  beams  of  light  upon  the  soul ;  till  at  length 
it  attains  the  meridian  fulness  of  the  perfect  day. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  question  upon 
general  grounds.  If  there  be  a  God  at  all,  what  I 
have  said  must  be  true ;  but  I  recollect  that  I  am 
reasoning  with  Christians,  and  that  I  have  far 
higher  and  nobler  topics  of  persuasion  than  these. 
I  have  something  to  argue  from,  of  more  sacred  and 
unquestionable  authority  than  the  volume  of  nature  ; 
inscribed  as  it  is,  in  every  page,  with  the  indelible 
traces  of  God's  power  and  goodness ;  man's  weak- 
ness and  his  duties.  I  have  the  Word;  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God ;  the  law  and  the  testimony. 
To  that  we  appeal ,  and  tell  the  Christian  that 
with  him  the  case  is  clear  ;  he  at  least  must  be  con- 
tinually in  progress  to  perfection.  That  important 
truth,  which  reason  and  conscience  suggest,  and  all 
analogy  confirms,  that  man  is  placed  in  this  life,  to 
be  gradually  improved  by  trials  and  labours,  is  fully 
established  by  revelation.  As  Christians,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  our  life  ought  to  be  a  state  of  con- 
stant advancement  from  one  degree  of  goodness  to 
another.  We  are  commanded  to  be  "  perfect,  even 
as  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect ;"  *  a 
precept  which,  as  it  never  can  be  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  obviously  implies  a  continued  endeavour  to 


*  Matt.  V.  48. 
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advance  nearer  and  more  near  to  the  standard  of 
divine  perfection.  We  are  directed  to  "  grow  in 
grace  and  knowledge  ;"  *  to  "  press  forward;"  f  to 
"  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us ;"  ;{:  to  "  let  pa- 
tience have  her  perfect  work ;  that  we  may  be 
perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing  ;"§  wanting 
nothing  of  that  excellence  which  is  attainable  by  the 
Christian  in  this  present  imperfect  state. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  the  carnal-minded  and 
the  indolent,  as  an  objection  to  the  precepts  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  that  they  are  impracticable ;  that  the 
literal  and  exact  performance  of  them  surpasses  the 
natural  powers  of  man,  even  when  aided  by  the 
ordinary  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Suppose  it 
to  be  so ;  what  we  ought  to  infer  from  it  is  this ; 
that  our  Saviour  lays  down  the  perfect  rule  of  right, 
and  commands  us  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours,  and 
to  approach  as  near  to  it  as  our  imperfections,  re- 
medied and  supplied  as  they  may  be  by  the  grace 
of  God,  will  permit.  And  this  is  a  very  important 
consideration :  it  vindicates  the  Gospel  as  a  practical 
rule  of  life ;  and  it  necessarily  implies  an  obligation 
upon  all  Christians  to  be  continually  in  an  improving 
state.  If  the  standard  proposed  to  us  be  really  un- 
attainable in  this  life,  yet  no  man  can  tell  how  nearly 
he  may  approach  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  clearly 
incumbent  upon  every  one  to  come  as  near  to  it  as 
he  can.     This  can  only  be  done  by  degrees. 

*  2  Pet,  iii.  18.  f  ^^^^-  "'•  1*. 

I  Heb.  xii.  1 . ;  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  §  James,  i.  4. 
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Yes,  some  person,  perhaps,  will  say,  it  may  be 
done  all  at  once,  by  the  operation  of  Divine  grace. 
It  may  be  done,  certainly  ;  for  whatever  is  possible 
in  the  nature  of  things,  may  be  done  by  the  power 
of  God.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
ever  is  done.  For  it  is  quite  unreasonable  to  imagine 
that  the  Almighty  will  interpose  an  extraordinary 
influence  to  accomplish  that  which  may  be  achieved 
by  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  his  providence  and 
goodness.  In  this  particular  case  we  are  sure  that 
he  does  not.  Ke  was  pleased  to  convert  St.  Paul 
by  a  special  miracle;  but  was  that  great  apostle, 
from  the  moment  of  his  call,  fixed  in  the  highest 
attainable  degree  of  Christian  perfection  ?  Not  if 
we  are  to  believe  his  own  account  of  himself.  He 
speaks  of  the  pains  which  he  took,  "lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  he  had  preached  to  others,  he  himself 
should  be  a  castaway."  *  And  although  he  had  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  all  things  for  Jesus  Christf ,  and  was 
fixed,  if  any  man  ever  was,  in  the  true  saving  faith  ; 
yet  so  far  was  he  from  imagining  that  he  was  as  good 
as  he  might  be,  or  that  he  was  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  continually  improving  himself,  that  he 
says,  "  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either 
were  already  perfect:  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I 
may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  appre- 
hended of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended:  but  this  one  thing  I 
do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
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reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I 
press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."* 

Enough  of  grace  will  be  given  to  every  dili- 
gent, earnest  Christian,  to  enable  him  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation;  but  not  enough  to  set  him  free 
from  the  necessity  of  working  at  all.  He  must  still 
labour ;  and  the  more  sedulously,  the  more  he  is 
assisted  by  spiritual  influence  ;  for  God  ever  expects 
a  result  proportioned  to  the  means  which  he  affords 
us.  The  indwelling  and  co-operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  urged  by  St.  Paul  to  his  converts,  not  as 
a  ground  for  supineness  and  inactivity ;  but  as  a 
motive  to  fearful  and  trembling  diligence  in  working 
out  their  salvation. 

Look  at  the  question,  too,  in  this  point  of  view. 
Tlie  Scriptures  do  not  pretend  to  define,  with  ex- 
actness, how  much  virtue  is  required  of  every  man  ; 
but  proceed  upon  this  general  principle,  that  God 
expects  every  man  to  be  as  good  as  he  can  be. 
They  do  not  say,  Thus  far  must  thou  come,  and 
needest  not  advance  farther ;  thus  far  must  thou 
improve  thyself,  and  then  rest  contented  with  thy 
state ;  but  labour  continually ;  "  strive  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate.  Give  all  diligence  to  make 
your  calling  and  election  sure."  It  is  the  design  of 
the  Gospel,  not  to  make  men  just  so  virtuous  and 
pious,  and  no  more ;  but  to  make  them  as  virtuous 
and  pious  as  possible :  for  that  at  least  is  implied  in 
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the  command,  that  we  shall  be  holy,  "  as  he  that 
hath  called  us  is  holy."* 

Since  no  man  can  presiune  to  say,  at  any  moment 
of  his  Christian  course,  that  he  is  as  pious,  as  pure, 
as  heavenly-minded  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  as  he 
might  be  ;  it  is  plain  that  we  are  required,  by  our 
religion,  to  be  continually  advancing  in  godliness. 
A  divine  original  is  proposed  to  us  for  our  imitation, 
a  perfect  resemblance  to  which  is  indeed  unat- 
tainable ;  but  he  who  has  proposed  it  to  us,  and  is 
ready  to  assist  our  endeavours,  may  with  justice 
expect  that  the  copy  shall  be  as  complete  as  it  is  in 
our  power  to  make  it.-j- 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  imagine  that  there  is  no 
work  to  be  done  by  him  in  his  Christian  vocation,  or 
that  it  has  been  done  once  and  for  ever.  He  must 
be  continually  engaged  in  it,  and  continually  anxious 
to  succeed  ;  and  while  continually  rewarded  by 
success,  encouraged  to  press  onward  and  upward ; 
to  climb  the  ascending  steps  of  holiness,  and  to 
attain  to  a  nearer  and  brighter  view  of  that  place  of 
light  and  glory  to  which  his  Redeemer  beckons  him, 
and  of  his  own  hope  of  entering  into  the  fulness  of 
its  enjoyment. 

What  then  are  the  questions  which  I  should  pro- 
pose to  myself,  as  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  an 
aspirant  after  evangelical  perfection?  Not  merely 
whether  I  am  reconciled  unto  God  by  the  death  of 
his  son ;  not  whether  I  have  a  plenary  assurance  of 
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that  fact  superseding  my  personal  exertions;  but, 
whether  I  am  in  an  improving  state.  Am  I  con- 
scientiously persuaded  that  I  am  not  standing  still, 
in  the  race  that  is  set  before  me ;  but  that  I  am 
really  a  more  serious,  faithful,  diligent  Christian 
tlian  I  was ;  and  earnestly  endeavouring  to  bear  a 
still  more  perfect  resemblance  to  the  pattern  pro- 
posed for  my  imitation  ?  In  good  truth,  a  contented 
acquiescence  in  his  present  state,  whatever  reason 
he  may  have  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  having  en- 
abled him  to  advance  so  far,  is  not  characteristic 
of  a  true  Christian.  He  delights  in  looking  back 
upon  the  dangers  which  he  has  escaped,  the  tempt- 
ations which  he  has  withstood,  and  the  burdens 
which  he  has  cast  off:  but  he  delights  still  more  in 
looking  forward  to  the  triumphs  of  grace,  which  are 
still  to  be  achieved  in  him,  and  the  manifestations, 
by  which  the  divine  strength  may  be  made  perfect 
in  his  weakness.  Every  accession  of  grace  will 
make  him  feel  more  sensibly  how  much  is  needed 
still.  The  more  he  performs  of  his  work,  the  more 
alive  will  he  be  to  its  magnitude.  His  is  an  up- 
ward path :  each  step,  in  his  career  of  piety  and 
virtue,  enlarges  the  horizon  of  his  view,  and  enables 
him  to  descry  more  distant  tracts,  and  brighter 
prospects,  expanding  by  degrees  into  the  glories  of 
a  better  state.  His  conscience  is  thus  kept  in  an 
awakened  posture :  he  is  preserved  from  self-satis- 
faction, formality,  and  carelessness,  by  a  growing 
conviction  of  the  difficulty  of  Christian  perfection, 
and  the  preciousness  of  Gospel  promises,  and  the 
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unspeakable  importance  of  "  following  after  them, 
if  that  he  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  he  is 
apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus." 

Let  the  most  serious  and  zealous  disciple  of 
Christ  consider  what  the  Scriptures  require  of 
him  in  that  character ;  and  he  must  perceive 
that  he  has  still  much  to  do.  We  are  to  love 
God  with  all  our  heart  and  mind ;  and  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves.  Which  of  us  can  pretend  to 
say,  that  he  has  attained  to  those  degrees  of  piety 
and  charity,  which  correspond  to  these  commands? 
Christians  must  forgive,  freely  and  fully  forgive, 
every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses ;  must  har- 
bour no  spark  of  malice  or  ill-will ;  must  not  revile 
again  ;  but  return  kindness  for  injury,  a  blessing  for 
a  curse.  Wlio  can  say  that  he  has  not  yet  much 
to  do ;  many  struggles  to  make  against  passion  and 
temper ;  many  prayers  to  urge  for  the  grace  of 
meekness  ;  before  he  can  form  his  disposition  to 
this  heavenly  mould?  Is  there  one  amongst  us, 
who  thinks  so  much  as  he  ought,  of  the  compar- 
ative importance  of  soul  and  body,  of  time  and 
eternity?  Are  we  satisfied  in  our  consciences, 
that  we  are  engaged  as  earnestly  and  heartily  as  we 
ought  to  be,  in  working  out  our  own  salvation? 
Is  there  no  trifling,  no  wasting  nor  abusing,  the 
precious  time  which  the  Lord  gives  us  for  that 
work?  Are  none  of  our  talents  and  opportunities 
misemployed  upon  frivolous  pursuits,  which  might 
be  turned  to  much  better  account  in  improving  the 
state  of  our  souls  ?   Is  there  no  Lord's  day  neglected, 
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no  means  of  grace  refused  or  unimproved  ?  Have 
we  attained  to  such  a  heavenly  state  of  mind,  that 
we  look  to  God  in  every  thing  that  we  say  or  do  ? 
Do  we  understand  our  peculiar  temptations,  and  the 
most  effectual  means  of  resisting  them  ?  and  is  it 
our  chief  study  and  delight,  as  members  of  the  great 
family  of  Christ,  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  in  the 
world,  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God?  Surely 
in  some  one  or  other  of  these  particulars,  the  very 
best  and  most  considerate  of  us  all  may  find  room 
for  amendment,  at  any  moment  of  our  lives. 

Let  me  then  again  earnestly  impress  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  putting  to  yourselves  the  questions,  Am 
I  in  an  improving  state  ?  Am  I  conscious  of  a  daily 
progress  and  advancement  in  piety  and  godliness  ? 
Have  I  diligently  sought  for  the  assistance  of  God's 
grace,  and  felt  the  effects  of  it  in  the  increase  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  ?  Tliese  are  trying  questions; 
and  they  must  be  answered.  If  your  spiritual  con- 
dition be  not  progressively  better,  it  is  absolutely 
worse ;  for  every  additional  hour  of  inactivity  and 
neglect,  of  talents  uncultivated  or  misemployed, 
adds  to  the  number  of  your  sins,  and  places  you 
still  farther  from  that  state  of  grace  and  hope,  into 
which  you  can  be  brought  only  by  much  perse- 
verance and  labour. 

In  conducting  that  self-examination  by  which 
these  questions  may  be  determined,  we  must  beware 
of  self-deceit  and  self-righteousness.  We  must  not 
compare  ourselves  with  other  men,  nor  judge  of  our 
religious  character  by  the  standard  of  the  world's 
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opinions  or  practices ;  but  we  must  compare  our 
feelings  and  habits,  at  different  points  of  our  career, 
and  determine  whether  any  advance  has  been  made 
towards  Christian  perfection.  And  then,  if  we 
have  the  happiness  of  reflecting,  that  by  God's  grace 
we  have  been  enabled  to  take  one  step  forwards  in 
the  path  of  eternal  life ;  if  we  have  mastered  one 
sin,  shaken  off  one  evil  habit,  acquired  a  livelier 
relish  for  heavenly  things,  and  are  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  our  own  sinful- 
ness, and  of  God's  mercies  in  Jesus  Christ ;  let  us 
be  thankful,  but  not  presuming ;  encouraged,  but 
not  lifted  up;  excited  to  fresh  diligence  ;  not  soothed 
into  a  groundless  and  pernicious  security.  Our 
language,  in  every  stage  of  improvement,  will  be, 
"  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  :"  *  I  have 
"  laboured  more  abundantly"  than  once  I  did  ;  "  yet 
not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me ;'' 
and  let  me  continue  to  show  that  "  I  receive  not 
the  grace  of  God  in  vain."  f 

If  we  be  asked  whether  we  exclude  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  all  who  fail  of  attaining  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable,  we  reply.  Far  from  it ;  we  do  not  presume 
to  mark  the  quantity  of  excellence  necessary  for  a 
Christian,  more  precisely  than  it  is  marked  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  where  the  Scrip- 
ture commands  us  to  aim  at  the  highest  degrees  of 
goodness,  it  can  never  be  quite  safe  to  rest  con- 
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tented  with  any  degree  short  of  that,  which  is  at- 
tainable to  our  abihties  and  means.  And  although 
tliere  are  many  mansions  in  heaven,  and  the  im- 
prover of  the  two  talents  Avas  rewarded  in  propor- 
tion, as  well  as  he  who  had  five  ;  yet  both  were 
equally  diligent  according  to  their  means  ;  and  there 
is  no  promise  of  a  reward  to  those  who  fall  short  of 
their  opportunities.  A  man's  services  are  "  accepted 
according  to  that  he  hath."  * 

In  arguing  for  the  necessity  of  a  continued  pro- 
gress in  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues,  I  have  all 
along  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  assistance  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  sought  for  in  aid  of  our 
own  exertions.  The  certainty  that  it  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  without  it  we  can  do  nothing  as  we 
ought,  is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  a  perse- 
vering endeavour  at  improvement ;  and  takes  away 
all  excuse  from  the  indolent  and  unprofitable  Chris- 
tian. We  are  directed  to  "  work  out  our  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling,"  —  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause "  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure."  f 

There  is  one  mark  and  token  of  spiritual  improve- 
ment, not,  indeed,  infallible,  but  very  encouraging ; 
and  that  is,  when  a  Christian  draws  near  for  the 
first  time  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  It  shows  that 
he  is  at  length  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  that 
most  indisputable  truth,  that  all  the  commands  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  must  be  obeyed.  As  long  as  that 
mark  of  his  faith  and  allegiance  is  wanting,  we  do 
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not  say  that  he  is  absolutely  in  an  unimproving  state, 
but  we  are  sure  that  he  has  no  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  it,  nor  to  believe  that  he  has  yet  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  Christian  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

Finally,  brethren,  lay  these  undoubted  truths  to 
heart,  and  apply  them  to  your  own  consciences.  No 
man  can  love  Christ  too  devotedly,  nor  serve  God 
too  laboriously.  Not  to  advance  in  piety  and  virtue 
is  to  go  back.  Every  step  we  take  in  the  path  of 
the  just,  excites  and  enables  us  to  make  a  further 
progress.  Improvement  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit,  the  pledge  of  sanctification,  the  earnest  of  a 
better  state.  No  man  will  say  on  his  death-bed.  To 
what  purpose  was  all  my  care  and  diligence  ?  I  might 
have  been  less  devout,  less  self-denying  —  why  did 
I  lead  so  strict  a  life  ?  But  many,  alas  !  too  many, 
will  say  at  that  fearful  hour,  Why  did  I  not  improve 
my  time  ?  How  much  better  might  I  have  been, 
if  1  had  not  wasted  my  opportunities,  and  neglected 
the  offers  and  means  of  grace,  and  quenched  the 
motions  of  the  Spirit !  Bretlii'en,  what  are  the 
terms  of  salvation  ?  Striving,  watchfulness,  sober- 
ness, labour,  diligence,  fear.  These  are  the  words 
of  God,  and  he  will  be  as  good  as  his  word.  "  He 
is  not  mocked."  Let  us  not  attempt  to  deceive  him, 
nor  act  the  hypocrite  with  our  own  consciences, 
lest  finally  we  should  have  our  portion  with  the 
careless,  lukewarm,  unprofitable  servants,  in  that 
dismal  place,  "  where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth!" 

VOL.  VI.  G 
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Ephes.  v.  6. 


Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  locrds ;  for  because  of  these 
things  comet/i  the  wralh  of  God  upon  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience. 

The  moral  duties  of  Christianity  may  be  classed 
under  two  general  divisions,  —  charity,  and  purity. 
Upon  these,  in  their  most  comprehensive  meaning, 
our  blessed  Lord  insisted,  in  those  discourses  and 
parables  by  which  he  enforced,  not  so  much  any 
specific  actions,  as  the  principles  from  which  all 
actions  ought  to  spring :  and  of  these  he  exhibited 
the  most  perfect  exemplification  in  his  own  life  and 
death.  In  that  part  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  from  which  my  text  is  taken,  he  first 
briefly  sets  before  them  the  precept  and  the  pattern 
of  charity.  "  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God,  as 
dear  children  ;  and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath 
loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us,  an  offering 
and  a  sacrifice  unto  God,  for  a  sweet-smelling  sa- 
vour." He  then  proceeds  to  warn  them,  with  great 
earnestness  of  dissuasion,  and  with  a  more  precise 
enumeration,  against  every  kind  and  degree  of  those 
sins,  which  violate  the  other  great  duty  of  Christian 
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purity  ;  well  knowing,  that  it  is  generally  an  easier 
task  to  persuade  men  to  practise  many  of  the  duties 
which  are  included  in  the  precept  of  love,  than  to 
subdue  their  fleshly  inclinations,  and  regulate  their 
natural  appetites,  and  control  even  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  their  hearts.  "  But  fornication,  and 
all  uncleanness,  or  covetousness,  let  it  not  be  once 
named  amongst  you,  as  becometh  saints  ;  neither 
filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are 
not  convenient ;  but  rather  giving  of  thanks.  For 
this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  unclean 
person,  nor  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater,  hath 
any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of 
God.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words  ; 
for  because  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience." 

The  word  covetousness,  here  used  by  St.  Paul,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  mean,  in  this  place,  those  im- 
pure desires,  which  are  the  source  and  cause  of 
sensual  indulgence  ;  and  the  course  of  the  Apostle's 
reasoning  seems  to  favour  this  interpretation.  But 
whether  we  so  understand  it,  or  rather,  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  term,  as  an  inordinate  love 
of  riches,  no  difference  will  be  made  in  the  general 
purport  of  St.  Paul's  exhortation.  Both  descrip- 
tions of  coveting  are  forbidden  by  the  tenth  com- 
mandment of  the  decalogue  ;  both  are  forbidden  in 
the  most  express  terms  by  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
Gospel ;  both  are  aptly  compared  with  idolatry,  as 
eifectually  withdrawing  the  heart  of  man  from  his 
Creator,  and  fixing  it  on  the  creatures;  and  both 
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are  included,  not  only  here,  but  in  other  Scriptures, 
in  a  peremptory  sentence  of  exclusion  from  "  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God."  Covetousness, 
pride,  and  lust,  are  the  spots  with  which  inherited 
corruption  has  defiled  the  heart  of  man ;  the  stain 
whereof  the  world  fixes  and  deepens ;  and  from 
these,  as  the  law  of  the  Gospel  requires  us  to  be 
freed,  so  it  is  the  grace  alone,  which  is  by  the  Gos- 
pel, that  can  free  us ;  and  our  being  actually  free, 
—  pure,  and  undefiled  from  these  great  offences,  — 
which  marks  us  as  the  true  professors  of  the  Gospel, 
children  of  God,  and  not  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  great  object  of  true  religion,  as  far  as 
this  life  is  concerned,  to  replace  mankind,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  state  and  condition  in  which  they 
first  came  from  their  Creator's  hands ;  to  restore  to 
them  that  moral  dominion,  in  which  reason  is  pre- 
dominant over  passion,  and  the  mind  rules  over 
bodily  inclinations,  and  is  not  held  in  bondage  to 
outward  and  earthly  things ;  a  change  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  perfection  and  efficacy  of  religion ; 
for  it  is  as  obviously  true  in  reason,  as  it  is  au- 
thoritatively declared  in  Revelation,  that  none  but 
"  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God."  *  It  is  the  work 
wrought  by  the  Spirit,  upon  him  who  is  in  covenant 
with  God,  to  recast  his  soul  in  the  likeness  of  its 
Creator ;  to  infuse  into  it  the  desire  and  the  capacity 
of  re-asserling  its  original  powers  and  destiny ;  to 
enable  the  corrupt  nature  to  throw  off  the  slough  of 

*  Matt.  V.  8.     Psalm  xxiv.  4. 
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its  corruption,  and  to  aspire  to  a  resemblance  of  its 
Maker ;  to  be  "  merciful  as  he  also  is  merciful ;"  * 
and  to  "  purify  itself  even  as  he  is  pure."f  As  this 
is  the  substance,  so  is  it  the  great  difficulty,  and, 
therefore,  the  sure  test,  of  true  religion.  It  is  easy 
to  profess,  and  to  pray  externally,  to  be  devout 
and  decorous ;  but  to  "  spend  and  be  spent  for  the 
brethren;"  to  cast  out,  with  a  strong  hand,  the 
evil  spirits  of  lust,  and  pride,  and  avarice ;  that  is 
the  struggle,  the  issue  of  which  cannot  be  successful 
without  grace;  and  grace  is  given  only  to  the  sincere 
and  anxious  seeker  after  God.  To  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  analyse  their  meaning ;  to  attend  the 
church,  and  to  repeat  its  services ;  to  listen  to  the 
preacher,  and  to  admire  his  eloquence :  these  are 
demonstrations  of  an  inclination  to  religion,  which 
promise  good  things,  as  far  as  they  go :  but  to 
"  mortify  the  members  which  are  on  the  earth,  for- 
nication, uncleanness,  covetousness ; "  J  this  is  religion 
itself,  and  "  it  is  a  work  which  requires  time  and 
pains,  assiduity  and  constancy,  watchfulness  and 
care."  § 

Beware,  then,  of  a  delusive  and  fatal  conceit,  that 
religion,  that  is,  the  service  which  we  are  bound  to 
render  to  God,  and  without  which  he  will  not  ac- 
knowledge us  for  his  own,  consists  in  any  kind  or 
degree  of  strictness  and  punctuality  m  the  outward 
observances  of  piety.     Evidences,  indeed,  they  are, 

*  Luke,  vi.  36.  f  1  John,  iii.  3. 

\  Col.  iii.  5.  §  Burton's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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dnd  they  are  also  indispensable  means  and  helps  of 
that  perfect  and  reasonable  service  which  God  re- 
(|uires  all  men,  and  enables  all  Christians  to  render 
to  him;  but  "pure  religion,  and  undefiled  before 
God  and  the  Father,"  is  the  perfect  combination  of 
charity  and  purity:  it  "  is  this;  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world."*  A  miserable  self-de- 
ceiver is  he,  who  supposes  that  strictness  and  form- 
ality in  the  outward  observances  of  devotion,  stated 
contributions  to  works  of  charity,  transient  emotions 
of  piety,  or  thoughts  of  seriousness,  excited  by  a 
favourite  preacher,  will  be  of  the  least  avail  in  the 
infinitely  important  work  of  salvation  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  indulge  in  one  un- 
holy practice,  and  have  any  fellowship  in  act,  con- 
versation, or  thought,  with  the  "  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness." 

I  believe  that,  in  this  respect,  no  language  which 
the  Christian  preacher  can  hold  is  too  strong ;  for 
this  self-deceit,  gross  and  palpable  as  it  is,  is  prac- 
tised by  thousands  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
"  children  of  the  light."  The  opinions  and  practice 
of  the  world  encourage  and  sanction  it ;  the  refine- 
ments of  modern  society  render  it  more  secret,  and 
therefore  more  subtle  and  dangerous ;  and  they 
render  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  delicate  and 
difficult  task  for  the  preacher  of  Gospel  holiness  to 
discharge  his  duty  faithfully  ;  to  speak  to  those  who 

*  James,  i.  27. 
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transgress  it  the  language  of  honest  rebuke ;  and  to 
point  the  general  prohibitions  of  the  Gospel  against 
the  particular  sins  of  the  time.  Yet  it  is  a  burden 
laid  upon  our  consciences,  to  warn  you  against  all 
sinful  indulgences,  especially  against  those  which 
tlie  world  would  persuade  you  to  believe  are  not 
sinful ;  to  recall  your  conscience  and  reason  from  the 
sophistry  of  a  deceitful  counsellor,  to  that  which  can- 
not deceive,  to  "the  law  and  the  testimony."  What- 
ever name  the  world  may  give  to  such  practices,  by 
whatever  standard  you  may  now  fashion  your  opinions, 
or  judge  of  your  conduct,  thither  you  must  at  the 
last  recur  for  judgment  and  sentence ;  there  is  the 
faithful  mirror,  in  which  you  must  one  day  recognise 
your  true  likeness  and  your  certain  fate :  "  all  things 
that  are  reproved  by  the  Gospel,  are  at  length  made 
manifest  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel."*  If  for  a  time 
you  can  reconcile  it  to  a  sleeping  or  a  corrupted 
conscience,  to  be  an  inconsistent,  worldly  professor  of 
its  doctrines,  you  will  at  last  discover  yourself  to  be 
a  guilty  sinner,  convicted  by  its  testimony,  and  sen- 
tenced by  its  everlasting  decree. 

Why  will  men,  who  pretend  to  believe  that  Gospel, 
and  who  do,  in  fact,  speculatively  believe  it  to  be  the 
law  of  God,  satisfy  themselves  with  an  interpretation 
of  it  which  common  sense  would  forbid  them  to  put 
upon  the  enactments  of  an  earthly  legislature  ?  Is 
it  not  in  eifect  professing  to  think  that  God  has  said 
one  thing  and  means  another?    Is  it  possible  that  a 

*  Eph.  V.  13. 
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believer  can  live  in  a  course  of  impure  indulgence. 
or  of  devotedness  to  secular  objects,  and  yet  suppose 
himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  ;  or  rather,  not 
utterly  beyond  the  scope  and  reach  of  salvation ;  when 
he  hears  the  plain,  emphatic,  unqualified  declaration 
of  an  Apostle,  "  For  this  ye  know,  that  no  whore- 
monger, nor  unclean  person,  nor  covetovis  man,  who  is 
an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God?"*  Hath  God  thus  spoken  by 
his  inspired  ambassador,  and  shall  it  not  come  to 
pass  ?  But  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  those  who 
now  hear  me,  to  whom  I  need  put  the  question. 
The  worst  offenders  of  this  description,  the  con- 
firmed sinner,  the  abandoned  sensualist,  are  not 
the  persons  who  come  hither,  to  have  their  con- 
sciences probed,  and  their  hearts  searched  by  the 
Word  of  God.  Yet  if  there  be  any  such,  may  his 
grace  open  a  way  for  the  Word  to  their  souls,  that 
they  may  hear  and  respond  to  that  voice,  which 
sometimes  can  penetrate  into  the  very  recesses  of  a 
sensual  heart,  and  the  charnel-house  of  sin;  "Awake 
tliou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead ;  anc 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  f 

But  there  is  another  class  of  offences,  which  fall 
under  the  same  interdict  of  the  Spirit ;  not  only  for- 
nication and  all  tmcleanness,  or  covetousness,  which 
must  not,  says  the  Apostle,  "be  once  named  amongst 
you,  as  becometh  saints;"  but  neither  "  filthiness, 
nor  foolish,"  that  is,  indecent  and  impure,  "  talking, 
nor  jesting,  which  are  not  convenient ;"  not  suitable 

•  Eph.  V.  5.  t  Eph.  V.  14. 
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to  your  character  of  Christian  saints,  holy  children 
of  God.  Here,  my  brethren,  is  a  wide  field  of  en- 
quiry, in  which  I  leave  your  consciences  to  range, 
for  materials  of  thankfulness  to  God,  or  of  self-con- 
demnation and  abasement;  reminding  you,  that  what 
is  not  convenient  to  your  character  of  saints  in  the 
church  of  Christ  on  earth,  must  inevitably  disqualify 
you  for  becoming  saints  in  his  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  I  would  earnestly  persuade  you  to  consider  the 
real  extent  of  this  field  of  conscientious  enquiry,  as 
well  as  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  enquiry 
itself.  As  every  kind  and  degree  of  inward  im- 
purity and  uncleanness  is  declared  to  be  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  duties  and  hopes  of  those  who 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  "  light  in  the  Lord;"  so  every 
outward  indulgence  in  unholy  practices,  every  con- 
cession which  prompts  or  facilitates  indulgence, 
every  willing  approach  to  temptation,  every  invention 
to  render  less  hideous  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  every 
kind  of  dalliance  with  ungodliness,  are  virtually  and 
by  implication  proscribed.  Where  the  end  is  for- 
bidden, and  not  to  be  approached,  the  avenues 
thereto  cannot  be  safely  nor  innocently  trodden. 
What  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  objects  does  this 
consideration  place  within  the  verge  of  Scripture 
prohibition !  How  many  amusements,  how  many 
customs  of  society,  how  many  writings,  which  the 
world  admires  and  praises,  how  many  topics  of  con- 
versation !  It  is  fearful  to  think  of  the  degree,  in 
which  the  strict  unbending  law  of  Christian  purity 
is  violated  by  the  practices  of  modern  society,  and 
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entrencfaed  upon  aea.  by  what  are  called  the  im- 
prarremaits  in  modan  manners.  Xo  inconsiderable 
part  of  diose  improvements  consists  in  the  disuse  of 
plain  tmth-tellins  phrases ;  in  varnishing  over  the 
d^xmitT  of  sin  with  elegant  and  courteous  appel- 
laticHis ;  in  discountenancing  and  laughing  to  shame 
die  mdeness  of  Christian  simplicity ;  in  smoothing 
the  ^i^oaches  to  actual  sin ;  and  in  obliterating,  or 
rather  omcealing,  by  a  conventional  silence,  that 
broad  and  ineffiureable  line  of  distinction  between 
the  darkness  of  sin  and  the  light  of  spiritual  obe- 
ifience,  which  never  can  be  made  too  prominent  and 
strikmg. 

And  thus  it  happens,  that  many  offences  against 
the  law  of  hdiness  are  not  only  committed  in  secret, 
bat  (^nly  talked  o^  and  discussed  as  topics  of  or- 
dinary interest,  which,  if  things  were  called  by  their 
r^it  names,  and  the  honour  of  God  sincerely  de- 
sired by  his  servants,  would  either  be  suppressed  in 
moamfiil  sUence,  or  spoken  of  with  just  reprobation 
or  contempt.  Thus,  what  the  Gospel  calls  adultery, 
the  Christian  world  speaks  of  as  an  affair  of  gallantry ; 
and  terms  that  intrigue  and  gaiety,  which  the  Word 
rf  God  dedares  to  be  fornication  and  uncleanness. 
II101  as  to  die  punishment  of  such  offenders  ;  the 
vodd  in  general  thinks  nothing  the  worse  of  them ; 
espedally  if  open  scandal  be  avoided-  They  are 
visited,  pobaps,  by  the  sentence  of  an  earthly  judi- 
catore,  with  a  pecrmiary  mulct;  and  are  regarded 
widi  suspicion  by  a  few  scrupulous  and  serious  per- 
sOTis:  but  their  rec^tion  in  general  society  is  not 
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less  cordial  than  before;  they  walk  hei^  ibtaa^ 
the  world  widi  all  the  bfashii^  hoDonrs  of  an  vpaa 
them;  and  are  talked  c£,  and  perhaps  admired  Sat  a. 
whUe,  and  br  and  by  their  ofibice  is  fixgotten.  Bat 
what  say  the  Scriptoresr-tiiat  "no  midean  per- 
soa  hath  any  inheritance  in  die  kingdani  of  Christ 
and  erf"  God."*  -WhwcmoBgos  and  adnkeras 
God  win  juj^e."  f  line  upon  line^  and  Sfntfnre 
uptMi  sentence  has  the  Hdy  SfHrit  inscribed  in  the 
p^e  of  Rerdatioo,  descc^tiTe  of  the  indignation 
widi  whidi  all  sodi  ounces  axe  r^arded,  aid  the 
heavy  retrflmtion  with  which  they  will  be  T^ited,  by 
a  just  and  hdy  God.  No  excepdffli  is  made ;  no 
qualificatkm  is  admitted.  The  condemnatinnrfthe 
imdfjm  nms  diTongh  die  whole  testnre  of  theChrisr- 
tian  Scriptures;  and  in  die  condndingdiapter  of  die 
sacred  Tolume,  almosfc  the  last  ima^  wiiidi  is  [Ke- 
soited  to  us,  is  diat  of  these  miserable  aimers^  de- 
barred frwn  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  andesdnded 
fiir  ever  firwn die  hearenhpJaiBalaDa:  "fiirwidioat 
are  dogs,  and  sorcereis,  and  whoremnngeis,  and 
murderWs,  and  iddaters ;  and  whosoever  hirelh  and 
makedi  alie.T 

'•  Let  no  man,^  thertiore.  "  dectbre  you  wiih.  T-ain 
wards."  Su^r  not  your  reason  aad  OMisciiaice  to  Le 
imposed  upon  by  the  phraseology  o£  the  woiM, 
whidi  chooses  to  interpret  the  Ga^d  lan^n^e  bj 
its  own  miaothwised  and  dec^tfol  ^Uisses.  Let  not 
the  tacit  fixbearance  o£  sodety  to^nirai  :!    -     ~^-o 

»  Eoh.  T.  5.  *  Hdb.  xS.  4.  i  -•- 
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ought  to  be  considered  its  pests,  induce  a  belief, 
that  their  offences  are,  under  any  circumstances,  to- 
lerated by  the  Gospel.  Make  not  even  the  prohi- 
bitions of  human  laws,  much  less  the  opinions  and 
fashions  of  men,  the  rule,,  or  test,  of  Christian  holi- 
ness ;  but  the  plain  unequivocal  words  of  that  law, 
by  which  we  are  solemnly  pledged  to  walk,  and  by 
which  we  shall  assuredly  be  judged.  The  world 
may  tolerate  that,  which  it  ought  to  mark  with  strong 
reprobation  ;  it  may  smile  upon  and  receive  those, 
whom  it  ought  to  rebuke  and  cast  out.  It  may  ad- 
mit to  its  pi'ivileges  and  enjoyments  those,  who  have 
broken  the  most  sacred  bonds  of  the  social  compact, 
and  the  laws  of  common  humanity  ;  and  have  given 
no  indications  of  remorse.  But  let  not  all  this  de- 
ceive you ;  "  because  of  these  things  cometh  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience." 
And  it  cometh  upon  them,  in  retribution  of  a  two- 
fold transgression  of  his  laws ;  as  violating  the  precept 
of  charity,  no  less  than  that  of  purity.  To  the  indul- 
gence of  sensual  appetites  may  be  traced  a  very  large 
proportion  ofthe  misery,  and  poverty,  and  crime,  which 
prevail  in  the  world.  It  turns  aside  the  minds  of 
those  who  practise  it  from  all  praiseworthy  and  bene- 
ficial pursuits ;  corrupts  the  source  of  thought  and 
action;  brutalises  the  temper,  and  stupifies  the  un- 
derstanding. It  is  necessarily  the  cause  of  sin  in 
others,  and  so  propagates  guilt  and  misery.  It  pro- 
duces disputes,  and  fatal  contentions;  induces  the 
necessity  of  expense  and  profusion,  and  ultimately, 
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perhaps,  of  rapine  and  fraud.  The  ruin  of  inno- 
cence, and  the  confirmation  of  guilt ;  the  destruction 
of  character  and  of  peace  of  mind  ;  the  disruption  of 
the  closest  ties  of  nature  and  affection ;  the  tears 
and  reproaches  of  the  injured,  written  in  the  Lord's 
book  of  remembrance ;  domestic  anguish,  and  un- 
utterable misery  of  heart ;  murder,  and  suicide  ;  — 
these  are  the  bitter  fruits,  in  this  world,  of  that  con- 
duct which  at  once  transgresses,  in  all  this  variety 
of  results,  the  Christian  precept  of  love  ;  and  defiles 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  making  that,  where 
the  Spirit  desires  to  dwell,  the  abode  of  passions 
and  lusts. 

If  it  be  said,  that  there  may  be  many,  who,  with- 
out a  strict  observance  of  the  Gospel  law  of  holiness, 
keep  within  certain  hmits,  and  are  not  guilty  of 
those  flagitious  excesses  which  have  now  been  de- 
scribed ;  we  answer,  not  to  insist  upon  the  fact, 
that  no  man,  who  once  transgresses  the  strict  line 
of  duty  in  this  respect,  can  tell  to  what  lengths  he 
will  insensibly  proceed;  that  not  even  the  least 
degree  of  criminal  indulgence  can  be  otherwise  than 
injurious  to  themselves  and  others ;  to  themselves, 
by  the  breach  which  it  makes  in  their  moral  integ- 
rity, and  the  cloud  which  it  interposes  at  once 
between  God  and  their  souls ;  to  others,  by  the 
contagion  of  sin,  and  the  influence  of  example. 
But  even  were  no  evil  consequences  at  all  to  be 
discerned  at  the  present,  it  is  not  by  its  immediate 
and  sensible  results  that,  as  believers  in  Revelation, 
we  are  to  determine,  of  any  action,  whether  it  may 
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or  may  not  be  done ;  but  by  the  plain  declarations 
of  God's  word.  Nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  speculate 
upon  the  comparative  safety  or  lawfulness  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  familiarity  with  practices  forbidden 
in  that  word ;  our  rule  being  equally  plain  and 
uncompromising,  "  Have  no  fellowship  with  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness : "  and  in  these  works 
the  Apostle  enumerates,  not  merely  the  grosser  acts 
of  impurity,  but  also  "  foolish  talking  and  jesting  ;" 
and  he,  who  was  greater  than  an  Apostle,  had  before 
included,  in  the  same  sentence  of  condemnation, 
the  sinful  act,  and  the  permitted  thought  of  sin. 

Strict  as  may  appear  to  be  these  prohibitions  of 
the  Christian  law,  we  may  not  encourage,  nor  per- 
mit you  to  believe,  that  he,  who  has  enacted  and 
recorded  them,  will  tolerate  the  slightest  wilful 
deviation  from  the  letter  of  his  commands.  Nor 
can  we  reasonably  expect  that  he  should  ;  seeing  that 
he  lays  upon  us  no  burden  heavier  than  he  either 
finds  or  will  make  us  able  to  bear ;  and  exacts  no 
obedience  which  is  not  practicable  in  the  required 
degree.  It  can  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  sen- 
sualist to  say,  I  was  unable  to  resist ;  it  was  not  I 
that  did  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me ;  when  the 
judge  will  answer,  The  grace  of  God  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  thee,  and  thou  knewest  it,  but 
didst  not  seek  it.  In  fact,  all  our  rebukes  of  un- 
cleanness,  all  our  exhortations  to  purity  of  heart 
and  life,  will  be  inoperative  and  fruitless,  unless 
we  can  convince  our  hearers  of  their  natural  inability, 
and  drive  them  to  seek  the  grace  of  God.   He  gives 
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to  every  subject  of  his  kingdom  the  power  of  obe- 
dience, but  it  is  not  a  power  residing  in  us  by 
nature ;  "  the  preparation  of  the  heart  is  from  the 
Lord."  That  faith,  which  is  the  vital  principle,  both 
of  purity  and  love,  the  foundation  and  the  strength 
of  obedience,  "  is  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
God."  *  It  is  his  "  free  gift,"  inasmuch  as  we  can 
do  nothing  to  deserve  or  purchase  it ;  but  it  is  not 
an  arbitrary  gift ;  for  the  promise  of  his  "  giving 
liberally,"  is  only  "  to  them  that  ask  him."-!-  Strive, 
therefore,  to  be  convinced  by  the  word  of  God,  of 
your  natural  sinfulness  and  want  of  strength ;  beat 
down,  with  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  that  pride, 
which  bars  the  avenues  of  grace.  In  self-abase- 
ment, and  by  earnest  prayer,  labour  to  obtain  that 
powerful  aid,  which  may  control  the  workings  of  the 
flesh,  and  repress  the  inordinacy  of  the  heart,  and 
open  a  passage  for  the  truths  and  comforts  of  the 
Gospel,  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  have  been 
raised  by  impurity  and  uncharitableness,  that  "judg- 
ment may  run  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness 
as  a  mighty  stream."  \  Lay  to  heart  the  purposes 
and  requirements  of  the  Gospel ;  the  end  of  reli- 
gious duties  and  ordinances  ;  the  intention  of  God 
in  giving  us  so  many  means  of  grace ;  the  inex- 
cusableness  of  those  who  sin  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, when  they  have  the  Word  of  God,  and  his 
ministers,  to  instruct  them ;  or  from  want  of  reso- 
lution, when  they  have  the  promises  of  his  grace 

*  Eph.  ii.  8.  t  James,  i.  5.  \  Amos,  v.  24. 
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to  strengthen  them.  Be  no  longer  content,  —  and 
this,  my  Christian  friends,  is  a  caution  which  I 
would  solemnly  charge  upon  your  consciences  at 
the  end  of  every  discourse, — be  no  longer  content 
to  pray  in  words  for  that  grace,  which  you  never 
use  to  the  improvement  of  your  heart  and  life  ;  to 
hear  these  directions  which  you  never  attempt,  nor 
perhaps  intend  to  follow  ;  to  be  convinced  b)'  the 
preacher  of  the  importance  of  those  duties,  which 
you  never  design,  or  never  seriously  endeavour  to 
practise. 


EDWARD  MALTBY,  D.  D. 


BISHOP    OF   CHICHESTER. 


Sermons.     1819—1822.     8vo,     2  Vols.      Cadell. 

"  The  great  objects  (says  Dr.  Maltby,  —  very  recently 
raised  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,)  at  wliich  I  have  aimed 
in  the  composition  of  my  public  Discourses,  were,  to 
place  the  evidence  for  Revealed  Religion  upon  a  solid 
foundation ;  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches  by 
the  example  of  its  blessed  Author ;  to  point  out  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  his  precepts ;  to  explain  and  obviate  the 
danger  that  must  arise  from  the  misconceptions  of  those,  who 
undervalue  that  practical  tendency ;  and  to  inculcate  the  duty 
and  advantages  of  contentment,  from  the  manifest  tokens,  that 
are  exhibited  in  the  works  as  well  as  word  of  God,  of  a  design 
to  supply  the  means  of  happiness  to  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  benevolent  design  may  indeed  be  partially  ob- 
scured under  a  system  of  moral  discipline,  and  in  a  state 
confessedly  imperfect ;  since  the  ignorance  and  frailty  of  men 
themselves  too  often  neglect  and  pervert  the  means  so  gra- 
ciously provided.  But  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  proportion  as 
Christianity  shall  be  rightly  understood  and  virtuously  practised, 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator  will  be  more  and  more  displayed 
in  the  well-being  of  his  creatures.  Such  are  the  topics,  which 
have  appeared  to  me  most  suitable  to  discussion  from  a  pulpit. 
When  I  have  had  occasion  to  address  an  academic  audience,  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  enforce,  upon  the  young  more  espe- 
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daily,  the  inestimable  value  of  time;  the  misery  that  must 
always  arise  from  misemploying  it ;  and  withal,  to  point  out 
the  many  ornamental  and  many  useful  studies,  to  which  their 
thoughts  would  be  wisely  directed. 

•'  I  cannot  therefore  but  indulge  the  hope  that,  among  the 
variety  of  readers  who  may  turn  their  eyes  upon  these  pages, 
every  one  may  find  something  appropriate  to  his  own  feelings 
and  situation,  or  to  the  feelings  and  situation  of  those,  in  whom 
he  may  be  peculiarly  interested.  At  least  I  may  hope  that  no 
one  will  here  meet  with  any  sentiment  or  expression  at  variance 
with  the  tenour  and  design  of  that  Religion,  which  it  has  been 
my  earnest  endeavour,  as  well  as  bounden  duty,  to  explain  in 
its  native  purity.  Least  of  all,  will  be  found  any  vestige  of 
that  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit  which  cannot  discuss  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  without  considering  it  a  subject  of  personal 
hostility.  When  it  has  appeared  my  duty  to  refute  errour,  I 
trust  it  has  been  done  without  departing  from  the  pre-eminent 
principle  of  the  Gospel,  brotherly  love  ;  when  I  have  seen 
occasion  to  censure  tenets,  the  censure  has  been  directed 
against  the  mischief  they  were  likely  to  produce,  not  against 
the  persons  who  maintained  them.  While  I  have  fearlessly 
supported  what  I  conceive  to  be  '  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,' 
nothing,  I  trust,  has  escaped  me  to  impeach  the  right  of  others 
to  interpret  the  Gospel  according  to  the  results  of  their  own 
enquiries,  and  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science." —  Preface  to  vol.  n. 
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ON  GOOD  WORKS.* 
Matthew,  xii.  33. 

Either  make  the  tree  good,  nnd  his  fruit  good;  or  else  male  the 
tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit  corrupt :  for  the  tree  is  known  hy  his 
fruit. 

This  comparison  between  the  fruits  produced  by  a 
tree,  as  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  parent  stock, 
and  the  actions  of  men,  as  proofs  of  the  feehngs  and 
dispositions  of  their  hearts,  is  applied  with  peculiar 
force  and  propriety,  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  has 
an  additional  advantage.  The  objects,  by  which  it 
is  suggested,  are  familiar  to  every  eye;  and  the  ar- 
gument deduced  from  it  easy  to  every  understand- 
ing. If  the  fruit  produced  by  a  tree  be  of  a  bad 
quality,  or  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  we  are  imme- 
diately led  to  conclude  the  tree  to  be  in  fault :  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  produce  be  abundant  and 
good  in  its  kind,  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  this 
effect  to  the  excellence  of  the  tree  itself.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  perceive  any  actions  at  variance 
with  the  rule  which  God  has  laid  down  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  creatures,  we  conclude  there  is  some- 
thing amiss  in  the  heart ;  and  whatever  such  a  per- 
son may  profess,  we  infer  that  there  is  not  that  real 

*  Preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Dec.  1815. 
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feeling  of  religious  duty,  which  flows  from  right 
knowledge  and  right  principles  upon  the  subject. 
When  however  we  see  the  conduct  good  and  virtu- 
ous, and  quite  correspondent  with  the  picture  which 
our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  have  drawn  of  Chris- 
tian duty,  there  is  reason  for  presuming  that  the 
state  of  the  heart  as  to  religion  is  sound,  and  that  it 
is  actuated  by  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  our 
neighbour. 

In  considering  the  use  of  this  very  apt  similitude, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  application 
which  is  made  of  it  to  false  teachers,  and  mere  pre- 
tenders to  Religion  * ;  to  those,  who  claimed  some 
extraordinary  share  of  divine  favour,  or  fancied 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  some  peculiar  means 
for  ensuring  it.  Thus,  when  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  came  to  the  baptism  of  John,  he  said  unto 
them,  "  O  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Bring  forth  there- 
fore fruits  meet  for  repentance  :  And  think  not  to  say 
within  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father  : 
for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones 
to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.  And  now  also 
the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  :  therefore 
every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is 
hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire."  f 

The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  it  is  known,  were 
looked  up  to  by  their  respective  partisans  among  the 
Jews  as  oracles  in  whatever  concerned  the  interpret- 
ation of  the  Law.     But  however  diligent  they  might 
*  See  particularly  Matt.  vii.  15,  &c.         t  ^latt.  iii.  7—10. 
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be  in  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  whatever  superiority 
they  might  arrogate  to  themselves  above  the  lower 
classes,  they  did  not  exhibit  those  marks  of  holiness 
or  of  charitableness  in  their  conduct,  which  might 
prove  them  to  understand  the  spirit  of  what  they 
read  :  nor  did  they  show  by  their  practice  that  love 
of  the  law  of  God,  which  the  Holy  Psalmist  so  beau- 
tifully describes  and  so  sincerely  felt.  Hence  the 
Baptist,  who  saw  and  heard  enough  of  their  conduct 
to  be  assured  that  they  were  not  yet  fit  subjects  for 
his  ministry,  exhorted  them  to  "  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance  ;  "  to  take  good  heed  that  their 
actions  corresponded  with  their  professions  of  holi- 
ness, and  thus  to  manifest  that  total  change  of  mind 
which  was  inculcated  by  the  forerunner  of  Christ ; 
by  Christ  himself  and  his  followers  ;  and  for  which 
as  a  duty  pre-eminently  Christian,  the  religion  of 
Christ  has  happily  supplied  us  with  a  precise  and 
adequate  appellation.  "  And  think  not  to  say  within 
yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  Father :" — 
"  boast  not,"  he  adds,  <'of  any  claim  to  the  favour  of 
God,  independently  of  your  own  endeavours  to  de- 
serve it.  Abraham,  it  is  true,  is  the  father  of  the 
faithful ;  and  to  such  of  his  descendants,  as  imitate 
the  faith  and  obedience  of  Abraham,  God  hath 
showed,  and  will  show,  marks  of  the  same  favour 
which  Abraham  himself  experienced.  But  the 
merits  of  Abraham  will  not  be  imputed  to  you, 
merely  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham  :  they  must 
not  be  assumed  merely  as  the  cloak  for  your  defects. 
Sooner   than  the  Almighty   will  suffer  those,  who 
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have  only  the  appearance  of  religion  ;  —  those,  who 
attend  to  t\\e  forms,  but  neglect  the  substance;  — 
sooner  than  he  will  permit  such  to  abuse  his  kindness, 
he  will  even  of  these  stones  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham.  That  is ;  he  will  call  those  to  be  in- 
heritors of  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  whom 
the  Jews  no  more  expect  to  be  placed  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, than  if,  by  a  miraculous  interposition,  God 
should  change  even  the  stones  upon  which  we  are 
treading  into  the  resemblance,  and  endow  them  with 
the  faculties,  of  men."  The  meaning  is  the  same  as 
when  our  Lord,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  minis- 
try, addressed  the  Jews,  still  pursuing  the  same  allu- 
sion :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you, 
and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof."* 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  words  of  the  text, 
which  were  pointed  against  the  Pharisees,  who  had 
incurred  our  Lord's  displeasure  by  their  malicious 
attack  upon  the  disciples  ;  because,  being  hungry, 
they  had  on  a  Sabbath  day  plucked  ears  of  corn  and 
eaten  them.  But  the  Pharisees  had  more  seriously 
excited  our  Lord's  indignation,  by  the  blasphemous 
cliarge  which  they  brought  against  him  of  co-oper- 
ating with  the  powers  of  darkness  in  the  miraculous 
cure  of  persons,  who  were  possessed  with  demons. 
This  perverse  opposition  to  the  only  effectual  evi- 
dence they  could  have,  except  the  completion  of 
prophecies  ;  this  rejection  of  the  gracious  means  af- 
forded them  of  conversion  and  salvation  ;  this  prone- 
ness   to   attribute    the   especial  works  of  God   to 

♦  Matt,  xxi.  43. 
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the  machinations  of  Beelzebub ;  this  it  is,  and  this 
only,  which  our  Lord  emphatically  terms  "  Blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost."  At  the  same 
time  he  declares  that  they,  who  committed  the 
offence,  would  incur  the  dreadful  penalty  of  ex- 
clusion fi-om  forgiveness  "  in  that  age,  and  in  that 
which  was  to  come."  He  then  urges,  in  the  words 
of  the  text ;  "  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  the 
fruit  good ;  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his 
fruit  corrupt :  for  the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit." 

In  these  words  there  is  probably  a  double  allusion. 
With  the  virtuous  indignation  of  calumniated  inno- 
cence, he  challenges  enquiry  into  the  conduct  and 
doctrines  both  of  himself  and  his  adversaries  ;  those 
pretenders,  and  mere  pretenders,  to  an  exclusive 
possession  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  exclusive 
practice  of  righteousness.  As  if  he  said ;  "  The 
Pharisees  not  only  dispute  my  pretensions  as  a 
Teacher  sent  from  God,  but  they  most  contumeli- 
ously  impute  to  me  a  confederacy  with  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  of  wickedness,  combined  against  God. 
For  themselves  they  claim,  as  usual,  to  be  the  guides 
of  your  understanding  and  the  patterns  of  your 
conduct.  To  the  charge  of  a  confederacy  with 
Beelzebub  I  have  already  replied.  I  have  shown  you 
that  no  power  will  exert  itself  for  its  own  destruction  ; 
and  yourselves  have  seen  upon  how  many  occasions 
I  have  employed  myself  in  doing  good ;  in  teaching 
truth,  and  performing  acts  of  mercy  and  peace ; 
which  are  all  opposed  to  the  designs,  indeed  to  the 
very  nature  and  existence,  of  an  evil  Being.      You 
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must  therefore  be  convinced  that  I  can  have  no 
assistance  from  the  powers  of  Evil,  when  all  I  do 
and  all  I  say  is  directed  to  the  important  work  of 
destroying  their  dominion.  But  since  your  Teachers 
have  infused  this  malignant  suspicion  as  to  mi/  con- 
duct, let  me  desire  you  to  examine  theirs,  and  to 
compare  it  with  their  pretences  to  purity  and  good- 
ness. Examine  also  mi/  conduct,  compare  it  with 
the  doctrines  which  I  deliver ;  and  then  consider  in 
whom  you  see  those  full  and  sufficient  evidences  of 
good  principles  and  good  designs,  which  are  as 
easily  known  and  distinguished,  as  fruits,  by  abun- 
dance and  by  flavour,  are  plain  proofs  of  the  goodness 
of  the  tree  on  which  they  grow. " 

It  will  now  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  some 
particulars  in  the  general  habits  and  proceedings  of 
the  Pharisees,  as  heads  of  a  religious  party,  and 
indeed  leaders  of  a  numerous  sect.  It  will  be  ad- 
vantageous for  us  to  investigate  the  nature  of  those 
fruits,  which  appeared  to  flow  from  their  doctrine, 
which  decidedly  proved  their  pretensions  ■  to  the 
favour  of  God  to  have  been  misplaced,  and  which 
called  forth,  even  from  the  calm  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  our  Saviour,  expressions  of  displeasure  and 
denunciations  of  woe.  By  such  an  enquiry  we  shall 
more  clearly  understand  what  his  meaning  was  of 
conduct,  as  the  "  fruit  of  a  truly  religious  disposition.'* 

The  Jirst  of  these  fruits  was,  their  spiritual  pride. 
This  ingredient  in  their  character  is  strongly  marked 
in  the  well-known  parable,  which  Jesus  spake  "  unto 
certain  which  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were 
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righteous,  and  despised  others."  *  We  are  there 
told  that  "  the  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with 
himself,  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as 
this  Publican.  I  fast  twice  in  the  week;  I  give 
tithes  of  all  that  I  possess."  Here  we  see,  in  the 
very  act  of  devotion,  and  in  the  more  immediate 
presence  of  God,  no  humiliation  of  spirit,  no  self- 
abasement,  no  acknowledgment  of  unworthiness,such 
as  become  weak  and  sinful  man,  when  appearing 
before  the  Lord,  who  made  him :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  arrogant  avowal  of  merit,  and  an  audacious 
comparison  of  himself  with  the  contrite  and  purer 
Publican  in  a  degree,  completely  inconsistent  with 
the  very  principles  of  piety,  and  turning  prayer  itself 
into  sin.-\  This  excess  of  spiritual  pride  it  was, 
that  rendered  them  so  presumptuously  confident  in 
the  accuracy  of  their  own  interpretations  of  the 
Law,  and  so  unwearied  and  unrelenting  in  imposing 
those  interpretations  upon  others.  However  oppo- 
site their  tenets  were  to  the  letter,  and  however 
subversive  of  the  spirit,  of  that  Law,  which  came 
from  God,  still  these  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind" 
would  insist  upon  the  purity  of  their  own  faith  and 
the  infallibility  of  their  own  doctrines.  Hence  our 
Lord  expressly  declared  that  "  they  rejected  the 
commandments  of  God,  that  they  might  keep  their 
own  tradition."  J 

The  second  particular  in  the  conduct  of  these 
mistaken  teachers  of  Religion  was  their  ostentation, 

*  Luke,  xviii.  9.         f  Psalm  cix.  7.  \  Mark,  vii.  9.  ■ 
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and  their  constant  endeavour  to  preserve  a  fair 
outside  show  of  holiness,  and  to  attract  admiration 
and  applause  by  superior  sanctity.  "  All  their 
works  they  do," — (observes  our  divine  Master,  who 
penetrated  through  the  thin  disguise  of  outward 
semblance,  and  dived  into  the  secret  recesses  of 
every  heart,)  "  All  their  works  they  do  for  to  be 
seen  of  men :  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries, 
and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  garments." 

The  phylacteries  here  alluded  to,  it  is  well  known, 
were  scrolls  of  parchment  inscribed  with  certain 
sentences  of  the  Law,  and  placed  by  the  more 
devout  Jews  upon  their  forehead  or  left  arm.  These 
scrolls  among  the  Pharisees  were  of  extraordinary 
size,  and  worn  in  the  most  ostentatious  manner ;  in 
order  to  impress  the  common  people  with  an  high 
idea  of  their  reverence  for  the  Law,  their  continual 
study,  and  deep  knowledge  of  it.  They  made  also 
more  conspiculously  broad  the  borders  of  their 
garments,  that  they  might  appear  to  fulfil  with 
more  submissive  obedience  every  injunction  of  their 
lawgiver.  Moses  had  commanded  the  Israelites  to 
adopt  various  methods  for  fixing  their  attention  upon 
institutions,  sanctioned  by  the  express  authority  of 
the  Most  High.  Amongst  others  was  the  following : 
"  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them 
that  they  make  them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their 
garments,  throughout  their  generations ;  and  that 
they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  riband  of 
blue.  And  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye 
may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  command- 
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ments  of  the  Law,  and  do  them."  *  This  ordinance 
of  Moses,  so  far  as  related  to  the  colour  and  size  of 
the  border,  the  Pharisees  strictly  observed :  but  the 
end,  for  which  the  ordinance  was  appointed,  they 
utterly  neglected ;  namely,  that  by  directing  their 
thoughts  steadfastly  to  the  law  of  God,  their  practice 
might  be  proportionably  improved. 

In  the  same  manner  did  the  Pharisees  conduct 
themselves  in  the  giving  of  alms,  for  "  they  sounded 
a  trumpet  before  them  in  the  Synagogues,  and  in  the 
streets,  that  they  might  have  glory  of  men."  They 
offered  up  their  prayers,  standing  in  places  of  public 
resort,  "  even  in  the  corners  of  broad  streets,"  where 
men  must  pass.  When  they  fasted,  too,  they  had  not 
that  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  which  alone  can  be 
acceptable  to  God  ;  but  "  they  were  of  a  sad  counte- 
nance, and  disfigured  their  faces,  that  they  might 
appear  unto  men  to  fast."  f  In  all  these  respects 
their  conduct  wanted  that  pure,  deep,  and  therefore 
truly  vital  devotion,  which  consists  in  the  reference 
of  our  thoughts  and  actions  unto  God,  and  in  the 
desire  of  rendering  ourselves  accepted  before  Him, 
"  whose  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  who 
seeth  all  his  goings  ;"  —  "who  searcheth  the  heart, 
and  trieth  the  ver?/  reins."  J 

Thirdly,  we  observe  in  the  conduct  of  the  Phari- 
sees a  scrupulous  attention  to  things  wholly  unne- 
cessary, or  comparatively  trijiing,  while  they  paid 
little   or  no  attention   to  matters  really  and   sub- 

*  Numbers,  xv.  38,  &c.  t  Matt.  vi.  2.  5.  16. 

\  Job,  xxxiv.  21.     Jerem.  xi.  20. 
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stantlally  important.  If  the  disciples  "  plucked 
ears  of  corn  on  a  Sabbath-day,  when  they  were  an 
hungered;"  or  if  their  Master  performed  a  miracu- 
lous cure  on  the  Sabbath  *  ;  their  hypocritical  zeal 
was  roused,  and  they  exclaimed  fiercely  against  the 
violation  of  the  Law.  When  our  Lord  and  his  dis- 
ciples sat  down  to  meat  without  previously  washing 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  guests,  the  Pharisees 
reproved  this  practice,  as  contrary  to  the  tradition 
of  the  elders.  "  He  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
Well  hath  Esaias  prophesied  of  you  hypocrites,  as 
it  is  written.  This  people  honoureth  me  with  their 
lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  Howbeit,  in 
vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men."-j-  Yet  we  find,  this  sancti- 
monious sect,  although  they  fiercely  arraigned  such 
practices  as  these  in  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
could  see  nothing  to  approve  or  admire  in  the 
wisdom,  which  fliowed  from  his  lips  ;  nor  in  the 
innocence,  which  marked  every  part  of  his  life  ;  nor 
in  those  wonderful  works,  which  were  characterised 
at  once  by  benevolence  to  calm  and  by  power  to 
awe.  They  "  strained  at  a  gnat,"  it  seemed,  but 
could  "  swallow  a  camel."  X  They  carefully  avoided 
the  outward  pollution  of  vessels,  but  paid  no  regard 
to  inward  purity  of  heart ;  they  "  devoured  widows' 
houses,"  but  thought  such  practices  amply  atoned,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  "  for  a  pretence 
they  made  long  prayers."     They  conformed  to  the 

*  Matt.  xii.  1.  13,  &c.  f  Mark,  vii.  6,  7. 

\  Matt,  xxiii.  24.     See  also  verses  14.  23.  25. 
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more  minute  and  less  difficult  precepts  of  the  Law, 
while  they  omitted  far  "  more  weighty  matters,  judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  faith."  But,  according  to  our 
Saviour's  admirable  distinction,  "  These  ought  they 
to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

Fourthly,  we  may  mention,  amongst  other  circum- 
stances which  our  Lord  reproves  in  the  Jewish  sect, 
their  excessive  desire  of  making  proselytes.  "  Wo 
unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ;  for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and"  (he 
adds  with  strong  and  marked,  but  well  deserved, 
indignation)  "  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  two- 
fold more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves."*  This 
circumstance  well  merits  our  attention.  Undoubt- 
edly the  wish  to  convince  a  person  of  his  errour, 
whom  we  knoic  to  be  mistaken,  arises  from  an  ami- 
able feeling ;  and  an  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a 
more  just  way  of  thinking  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
bounden  duty.  But  surely,  the  more  important  the 
question  at  issue  is,  the  more  earnest  care  does  it 
behove  every  one  to  employ,  that  he  be  actuated  by 
the  purest  motives,  when  he  labours  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  opinions  of  another  man  ;  and  more- 
over, that  he  be  himself  so  thoroughly  capable  of 
discerning  truth  from  errour,  that  the  proposed 
change  must  be  attended  with  good  effect.  The 
Pharisees,  we  see,  were  grossly  deceived  in  their 
interpretations  of  the  Law :  their  conduct  was  still 
more  at  variance  with  the  piety  and  purity  and 
benevolence  which  it  inculcated.    Yet  that  spiritual 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 
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pride,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  and  successful 
corrupter  of  the  human  heart,  led  them  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  authoritative  directors  in  knowledge, 
and  exemplary  guides  in  practice.  The  eagerness 
of  such  men  to  make  converts,  we  are  sure,  could 
not  proceed  from  laudable  motives.  It  proceeded 
from  the  spirit  of  party  ;  from  the  ambition  of  a  sect 
to  increase  its  numbers  and  reputation  and  authority ; 
from  a  desire  to  show  forth  their  own  zeal ;  in  short, 
from  any  motive  except  that,  which  alone  can  jus- 
tify such  zeal,  the  love  of  God  and  man. 

This  clear  and  authoritative  declaration  of  our 
Lord  may  assist  in  correcting  much  misconception, 
and  preventing  much  misdirected  zeal,  upon  a  very 
important  subject.  It  might  hare  been  thought  that 
ang  attempt  to  communicate  the  light  of  Revelation 
to  a  benighted  heathen  would  be  meritorious ;  that 
it  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the 
temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  his  creatures. 
But  we  may  learn  from  the  denunciation  of  our 
Lord,  to  have  respect  to  the  motives  in  which  such 
attempts  originate,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  executed.  He  plainly  perceived  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Pharisee  was  to  procure  converts  to  his 
pecidiar  interpretations  of  the  Law;  not  to  the 
Law  in  its  native  form,  clear  from  the  refinements 
and  the  additions  of  men.  He  saw  that  they  were 
stimulated  by  a  disposition  to  enlarge  their  own  sect, 
to  increase  their  own  power,  and  to  gi*atify  their 
own  pride.  He  has  therefore  directly  told  us  that 
the  Heathen  could  neither  be  instructed  nor  re- 
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formed  by  such  officious  and  selfish  zeal ;  that  he 
was  actually  better  in  his  previous  state  of  ignorance, 
than  in  his  state  of  proselytism  :  and  he  has  therefore 
put  upon  record  a  solemn  warning  against  all  such 
injudicious  and  unseasonable  efforts.  Such  a  warn- 
ing, in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  should  deter 
men  from  indiscriminate  and  intemperate  measures 
for  conversion,  because  it  was  given  by  that  Teacher, 
who  again  and  again  authorised  his  followers  to  make 
converts,  when  they  could  be  made  from  good  mo- 
tives and  with  good  effect;  —  converts,  not  to  the 
traditions  of  men,  but  to  the  commandments  of 
God  ;  —  converts,  not  from  mistaken  opinions  only, 
but  from  sinful  practices  ;  —  converts,  not  in  the 
loud  profession  of  their  lips,  but  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  their  hearts. 

I  shall  conclude  the  catalogue  of  these  bitter 
fruits,  by  which  the  pretensions  of  the  Pharisees  to 
superior  purity  in  doctrine  might  be  tried,  by 
noticing,  their  intolerance  and  their  cruelty. 

These  baleful  effects,  as  well  as  others  which  have 
been  mentioned,  flowed  but  too  naturally  from  that 
inordinate  conceit  of  their  own  merit,  which  so 
strikingly  distinguished  the  whole  sect.  If  they 
fancied  themselves  in  possession  of  the  "  key  of 
knowledge  *  ; "  if  they  presumed  to  call  themselves 
alone  entitled  to  the  divine  favour ;  or  if,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  they  founded  their 
claims  to  popular  respect  and  obedience  upon  these 
pretensions,  it  became  a  part  of  their  creed  to  per- 

*  Luke,  xi.  52. 
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mit  no  opposition,  which  they  could  by  any  means 
suppress.  Wholly  intent  upon  spreading  the  doc- 
trines and  supporting  the  credit  of  their  sect,  they 
were  regardless  of  every  other  consideration :  they 
not  only  forgot  the  very  principles  of  all  Religion  in 
their  activity  to  disseminate  their  peculiar  interpret- 
ations, but  they  acted  upon  the  maxim  that  "  the 
end  justified  the  means."  Hence,  in  support  of  a 
law,  which,  as  it  came  from  God,  must  partake  of 
the  divine  goodness,  these  Pharisees  and  their 
adherents  trampled  upon  every  law,  human  and  di- 
vine. The  glory  of  God  gave  way  to  the  glory  of 
the  sect,  and  the  merciful  precepts  of  Revelation 
itself  were  employed  as  a  disguise  to  their  selfish 
and  intolerant  spirit.  Not  content  with  the  blood  of 
the  prophets  and  of  the  righteous,  which  their  fore- 
fathers, acting  upon  the  same  mistaken  principles 
and  in  the  same  mischievous  spirit,  had  shed,  the 
Pharisees  of  our  Lord's  time  summed  up  their  fu- 
rious vengeance  and  glutted  their  inexorable  zeal  in 
one  detested  deed,  and  nailed  the  holy  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God  himself,  to  the  torturing  and  ignominious  cross. 
From  this  review  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
a  sect,  which  "  trusted  that  they  themselves  were 
righteous,  and  despised  others,"  we  may  learn  that 
the  heart  of  man,  ever  liable  to  err,  is  above  all 
things  deceitful  in  subjects  concerned  with  Religion. 
We  may  learn  that  of  all  the  fatal  feelings,  which 
can  find  entrance  there.  Spiritual  Pride,  —  a  concep- 
tion that  we  are  wiser  in  matters  of  religion  and 
better  in  the  observance  of  religious  duties  than 
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those  around  us ;  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 
We  may  find  that  contempt  of  our  fellow-creatures 
quickly  passes  into  hatred  ;  that  hatred  is  followed 
by  injustice  and  inhumanity ;  and  that  injustice 
and  inhumanity,  under  such  circumstances,  not  only 
exclude  remorse,  but  are  accompaniedby  progressive 
self-delusion  and  self-approbation. 

Judge  then  of  the  Pharisees  by  the  fruits  of 
their  opinions  and  their  habits.  Look  at  once  to 
the  cause,  and  to  the  effects,  of  their  depravity.  Mark 
how  insidiously,  and  how  fatally,  zeal,  kindling  into 
pride,  and  pride,  rankling  into  malignity,  destroy  the 
very  foundations  of  that  piety  which  the  zealot  claims 
to  himself.  Such  zeal  blunts  every  delicate  and 
tender  feeling  towards  mankind ;  it  darkens  every 
rational  notion  of  God,  as  the  wise  and  righteous 
Governor  of  moral  agents ;  it  weakens  the  love  of 
God,  and  degrades  the  reverence  we  owe  to  him 
into  blind  and  slavish  fear ;  and  that  fear  is  every 
moment  in  danger  of  counteraction  from  the  tumul- 
tuous suggestions  of  spiritual  pride. 

It  is,  I  am  aware,  not  very  probable  in  the  present 
more  enlightened  times,  that  any  body  of  Christians 
should  so  widely  err  from  the  law,  by  which  they 
ought  to  be  guided,  as  to  commit  the  enormities 
of  a  sect,  whose  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to 
delineate.  Yet,  in  different  men  at  different  times, 
there  may  be  approaches  to  guilt  without  equality  ; 
there  may  be  a  resemblance  without  conscious  imi- 
tation ;  and  therefore  the  lesson  inculcated  by  my 
text  cannot  be  enforced  too  earnestly,  nor  contem- 
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plated  too  frequently.  The  history  of  the  Christian 
world  abounds  in  the  most  humiliating  and  mortify- 
ino-  proofs  that  overweening  confidence  in  their  own 
superior  purity,  and  the  love  of  spiritual  domination 
over  others,  were  by  no  means  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Jews.  Calvinist  and  Arminian,  Athanasian 
and  Socinian,  Romanist  and  Protestant,  have  each, 
though  by  no  means  in  equal  degrees,  insisted  too 
do"-matically  upon  their  own  favourite  tenets,  and 
too  often  lost  sight  of  Christian  charity. 

Since,  then,  the  Pharisaical  spirit,  which  we  have 
been  considering,  is  at  once  so  delusive  and  so  dan- 
gerous, "  let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  *"  take  heed  lest  he  imbibe  it.     But  caution 
is  more  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  young  whose 
imaginations  are  ardent,  and  whose  judgment   is 
imperfectly   disciplined:  yet   their   precipitate  de- 
cision upon  religious  subjects  must  affect  the  char- 
acter and  comfort  of  their  future  life.     Upon  the 
young,  then,  would    I  enforce    the    most  serious 
attention  to  the  lesson  conveyed  in  the   text. — 
Christians  let  them  be ;  Christians  of  the  church,  in 
which   they   have  been  so  tenderly   reared :    but 
Christians  they  may  be,  and  conscientious  members 
of  the  church,  without  perplexing  themselves  with 
the    niceties   of  scholastic  theology ;   and  without 
departing  from  that  soberness  of  mind,  and  benevo- 
lence of  heart,  M^iich  are  as  much  the  ornaments  of 
youth  as  they  are  the  concomitants  of  real  religion. 
Let  them  weigh  well  all  the  evidences  of  our  holy 

•  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 
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faith ;  let  them  learn  to  appreciate  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  the  evangelical  historians,  and  look 
with  admiration  to  the  character  as  well  as  precepts 
of  our  divine  Teacher.  Let  them  be  content  with 
these  acquirements  till,  profiting  by  the  opportunities 
here  afforded  for  the  attainment  of  sound  learning, 
they  be  qualified  to  enter  the  spacious  field  of 
scriptural  criticism.  Let  them  prosecute  their 
severer  studies,  which  may  give  strength  and  pre- 
cision to  their  minds  ;  and  let  them  never  forget 
that  the  most  useful  effect  of  those  studies  is,  that 
they  accustom  those  who  pursue  them,  to  unravel 
long  and  intricate  chains  of  reasoning,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  amidst  the  varying  shades  of  errour. 

If,  after  the  warning  we  receive  from  the  history 
and  character  of  the  Pharisees,  any  further  instruc- 
tion should  be  required,  we  may  derive  it  from  the 
example  of  St.  Paul.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in 
his  mind  were  sown  the  seeds  of  a  good  disposition, 
and  that  naturally  he  had  the  gift  of  a  strong  judg- 
ment ;  but  by  too  early  an  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
traditions,  and  an  excessive  attachment  to  that 
"  straitest  of  the  Jewish  sects,"  he  became  deeply 
infected  with  their  intolerant  spirit.  But  to  this 
eminently  great  Apostle  the  jjeculiar  favour  of  God 
was  vouchsafed.  In  an  age  of  miracles,  the  most  signal 
miracle  was  wrought  upon  him  ;  and  thus,  from  a  furi- 
ous bigot  and  a  persecuting  Pharisee,  he  became  a 
faithful  teacher  of  the  Gospel.  Whilst,  however, 
we  take  warning  from  the  errours  and  even  crimes  of 
his  early  life  (which  no  one  indeed  more  feelingly 
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acknowledged  and  more  heartily  deplored  than  him- 
self), let  us  beware  how  we  presume  to  expect  in 
our  own  behalf  that  interposition,  which  St.  Paul 
experienced.     The  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  no  longer  vouchsafed.     The  age  of  miracles  has 
long  since  passed  away ;  and  no  such  preternatural 
means  are  now  used  for  the  purpose  of  conversion. 
We  are  left  to  the  operation  of  natural  and  moral 
causes  upon  our  hearts  and  minds  ;  aided,  no  doubt, 
by  the  light,  which  the  ordinary  influence  of  the 
same  Holy  Spirit  will  vouchsafe  to  those,  who  with 
humility  and  fervency  implore  it.     We  are  therefore 
to  make  use  of  our  reason.    We  are  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  opportunity,  which  it  may  please 
God  to  afford  us,  for  improving  our  understanding ; 
for  cultivating  social  as  well  as  devout  affections  ; 
and  for  cherishing  the  Christian  temper,  so  beauti- 
fully described  as  the  "  fruit  of  the  Spirit  "  by  an 
Apostle,  whose  precepts  are  not  less  salutary  than 
his  example  is    impressive.     "   The   fruit   of  the 
Spirit "  (saith  St.  Paul)  "  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long 
suffering,    gentleness,    goodness,   faith,    meekness, 
temperance.     Against  such  there  is  no  law :    and 
they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with 
the  affections  and  lusts."  * 

*  Gal.  V.  22. 
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Titus,  ii.  11 — 14-. 

Tke  grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  la  all 
men  ;  teaching  us,  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
U'e  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 
world ;  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  arid  the  glorious  appearing 
(f  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  him- 
self for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  andpurify 
unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  ivories- 

JVxuch  is  it  to  be  lamented  that,  for  many  ages  after 
our  holy  religion  has  been  revealed,  the  duties  which 
it  prescribes,  and  the  terms  of  acceptance  which  it 
contains,  have  been  sought  for  more  in  the  fallible 
interpretations  of  men,  than  in  that,  which  is  the 
only  standard  of  faith,  and  the  only  rule  of  action  — 
the  unerring  word  of  God.  It  has  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  doctrines  of  Christ  have  become  mat- 
ter of  faction  and  party  ;  and  it  has  been  no  unusual, 
though  a  most  melancholy  spectacle,  to  see  such 
parties  each  contending  with  furious  rancour  for  the 
accuracy  of  their  own  explanations,  but  each  equally 
wandering  from  the  truth. 

Among   those   errours  which  deserve  particular 

*  Preached  befor  J  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Nov.  6.  1814. 
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notice,  upon  account  of  their  tendency  to  defeat  the 
very  ends  for  which  our  religion  was  dispensed,  are 
the  tenets  which  ascribe  such  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  grace  as  to  destroy  exertion  ;  and  which  impute 
such  inordinate  efficacy  to  faith,  as  to  exclude  or 
depreciate  the  necessity  of  good  works. 

If  we  search  into  the  causes  of  such  a  strange  per- 
version of  the  last  and  best  gift  of  God  to  his 
creatures,  they  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  ignorance 
in  mistaking  truth  at  first,  and  obstinacy  m  adhering 
to  errour,  when  it  became  popular  or  profitable. — 
That  such  effects  of  the  darker  ages  should  remain, 
when  a  purer  light  has  dawned  upon  the  civilised  and 
Christian  world,  we  maybe  permitted  to  lament,  but 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  ;  —  since  it  has  pleased  the 
unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,  under  every  dispens- 
ation, to  allow  that,  of  all  subjects  upon  which  human 
speculations  are  employed,  there  should  always  have 
been  either  the  closest  union  in  errour,  or  the  widest 
differences  about  truth,  when  the  subject  of  such 
speculations  has  been  religion. 

When  it  may  be  the  will  of  the  great  and  benefi- 
cent Authour  of  our  being,  that  there  shall  be  no 
longer  among  Christians  but  one  mind,  even  that 
"which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus*;"  and  when  we 
may  hope  to  become  "one  fold  under  one  Shepherd;" 
must  be  a  matter  that  excites  our  wishes  rather  than 
our  expectations.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  remark 
that,  in  the  various  sects  which  have  arisen,  each 
fixing  its   peculiar   interpretation   upon  particular 
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phrases  of  Scripture,  a  sort  of  mystical  meaning  has 
been  assigned  to  many  expressions,  which  serves  to 
perpetuate  diversity  of  opinion  without  increasing 
real  knowledge,  and  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  im- 
proving Christian  benevolence. 

The  most  obvious  remedy  for  evils,  which  so  much 
impair  the  beauty,  and  detract  even  from  the  bene- 
fits, of  Revelation,  is,  that  we  betake  ourselves  with 
seriousness  and  humility  to  the  directions  of  Scrip- 
ture itself,  wherever  they  are  clearly  expressed ; 
and,  in  stating  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
as  well  as  in  pointing  out  the  duties  which  thence 
result,  surely  they  are  so  clearly  expressed,  that 
"  he  may  run  that  readeth  it."  *  If  an  agreement  of 
opinion  be  obtained  concerning  these  more  perspi- 
cuous passages  of  holy  writ,  they  may  serve  as  a 
standard  by  which  more  difficult  texts  may  be  ad- 
justed. The  effect  then  could  not  fail  to  be  a  nearer 
approach  to  that  union  of  sentiment,  that  harmony 
of  feeling,  which  should  characterise  the  creatures 
of  God,  who  is  emphatically  declared  by  the  beloved 
Apostle  f  to  be  himself  Love,  the  vital  principle  of 
beneficence,  the  Authour  and  the  Rewarder  of 
*'  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men." 

In  this  devout  spirit,  and  with  these  Christian 
views,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
text,  —  a  passage,  which  is  no  less  intelligible  than 
important.  A  brief  examination  of  it  will  assist  us 
in  our  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  reasonable  degree 
of  doubt  should  exist  about  the  meaning,  the  condi- 
*  Habak.  ii.  2.  t  See  1  John,  iv.  16. 
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ions,    the  end   of  that   religion,   which   is  indeed 
'worthy  of  all   acceptation,"   but  which  so  many- 
have  perverted  by  oblique  construction  and  by  un- 
charitable conduct. 

"  The  grace  of  God."  (says  the  Apostle),  "  that 
bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  to  all  men."  Here 
we  have  one  of  those  terms,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  occurring  frequently  in  controversy, 
and  thence  having  ideas  affixed  to  it,  beyond  what  it 
really  conveyed  when  applied  by  the  sacred  writers. 
The  word  grace  is  continually  to  be  met  with  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  means  almost  invariably,  I  be- 
lieve, favour,  or  kindness ;  or  some  effect  flowing 
from  kindness,  such  as  a  gift.  We  are  here  taught 
that  a  more  enlarged  view  of  their  duties,  and  more 
noble  incentives  to  practise  them,  were,  through  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  vouchsafed  to  mankind,  not 
on  account  of  their  own  merits,  but  from  the  free 
good  will  and  favour  of  God,  who  is  anxious  for  the 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  and  has  thus  mer- 
cifully placed  the  means  in  their  power,  if,  for  their 
parts,  they  comply  with  the  terms  upon  which  those 
means  are  offered. 

It  may  perhaps  be  desirable  here,  to  consider  one 
of  the  reasons  for  which  the  holy  writers  appear  so 
particularly  anxious*  to  represent  the  offer  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  effect  of  God's  grace,  or  voluntary 
favour,  expressly  and  entirely  excluding  man's  own 
works  or  deservings. 

*  See  Rom.  ii.  17—20.  iii.  20.  27.  iv.  14 — 16.  ix.  31—33. 
xi.  6,     Gal.  ii.  16.     iii.  2.  5.     Ephes.  ii.  9. 
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When  we  study  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  must  never  forget  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
reference  to  the  Old.  When  we  enquire  into  the 
end  and  object  of  the  Christian  covenant,  we  find  it 
illustrated  by  a  comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  with 
the  Mosaic.  The  Jews  then  had  been  selected  as 
the  instruments  of  God's  dispensations,  and  distin- 
guished by  marks  of  his  most  peculiar  favour.  They 
were  thus  distinguished,  to  accomplish  purposes  of 
the  Divine  pleasure,  to  fulfil  the  designs  of  his 
Providence,  and  not  as  meritorious  objects  of  his 
kindness.  They  were,  however,  incapable  of  com- 
prehending this  distinction,  in  spite  of  the  plainest 
declarations  from  their  inspired  lawgiver.  Seeing 
themselves  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a 
particular  Providence,  they  imputed  that  favour  to 
their  oitni  extraordinary  merit ;  and,  upon  the  same 
ground,  presumed  to  anticipate,  for  themselves,  ex- 
clusively, the  glories  and  the  renown  of  a  triumphant 
Messiah.  In  reference  to  this  inordinate  and  un- 
warrantable conceit  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
to  convince  them  of  their  errour,  and  to  prevent  a 
similar  spirit  from  being  excited  among  their  Gentile 
converts,  the  Apostles  are  particularly  earnest  in 
their  declarations  upon  this  important  topic.  The 
same  subject  is  resumed  and  enforced  by  a  passage 
in  the  chapter  succeeding  that  from  which  the  text 
is  taken.  "  After  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God 
our  Saviour  towards  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
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to  his  mercy  he  saved  us."*  Here  be  it  observed, 
that  the  word  dtxaion vyj  f  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  applied  to  the  performance  of  ritual 
duties,  since  these,  in  fact,  constituted  the  greater 
part  of  the  merit  which  the  Jews  could  possibly 
boast.  In  this  sense,  it  is  used  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self, when  desiring  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  :  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now ;  for  thus  it  be- 
cometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness." :j:  But,  to 
return  to  the  words  of  the  text :  — 

The  Apostle  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  this 
grace,  "  which  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  to 
all  men."  The  benefits  of  redemption  and  revelation 
are  thus,  freely  and  without  exception,  offered  to  all 
mankind.  And,  I  trust,  it  will  not  appear  an  exces- 
sive refinement  in  criticism,  if  I  state  that  the  bene- 
volent and  important  truth  conveyed  in  these  words 
is  more  fully  and  clearly  expressed  by  the  position 
of  the  original  words  :  eTreipdv^  yap  ^  %«/?*?  roZ  0bov 
^  (TUT^ptot;  iraaiv  dvOpuTTon; ;  i.  e.  "  the  grace  of  God 
hath  appeared,  bringing,  or  offering,  salvation  to  all 
men." 

-  Unlike  those  systems  of  religion,  which  taught 
that  particular  countries,  or  particular  orders  of  men, 
were  more  immediately  or  exclusively  objects  of  the 
Divine  favour  and  protection  than  others,  the  Gospel 
assures  us  that  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank,  nor 
condition,  nor  countfy,  shall  exclude  any  individual 
of  the  human  race  from  participating  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Christian  covenant,  provided  he  complies  with 

*  Titus,  iii.  4,  5.      f  i.  e.  righteousness.      |  Matt,  iii.  15. 
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the  terms  that  are  prescribed.  The  voice  of  revela- 
tion authoritatively  announces  that  "  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God*;"  and  that  in  heaven 
"  the  rich  and  poor  shall  meet  together ;  for  the 
Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all."  f  —  All,  I  say,  are 
freely  admitted  to  share  the  rewards  of  this  gracious 
dispensation,  upon  compliance  with  the  terms  pre- 
scribed, so  far  as  they  are  made  acquainted  with 
them,  and  are  enabled  to  practise  them. 

The  Apostle  proceeds  to  inform  us,  what  those 
terms  are  :  "  Teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  present  world."     Do  these  appear 
hard  and  unreasonable  terms  ?    We  are  commanded, 
it  seems,  to  mortify  our  flesh,  to  crucify  our  lusts,  to 
renounce  our  inordinate  desires.  —  We  are  required 
to  do,  what  indeed  was  not   required   before   the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  at  least  to  such  an  extent,  and 
certainly   was   never   practised.     But   it  does  not 
follow,  because  deviations  from  moral  and  social  duty 
were  not  so  clearly  pointed  out  and  strictly  forbid- 
den, or  because  immoral  and  uncharitable  principles 
as  well  as  practices  prevailed  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
therefore  it  is  unreasonable  to  forbid  them  ;  or,  that 
vice  and  selfishness,  because  indulged  so  long,  are 
either  agreeable  to  the  nature,  or  conducive  to  the 
happiness,  of  man. 

W^hosoever  has  looked  attentively  to  human  events 
and  their  consequences,  must  have  had  abundant 
cause  to  think  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  purchased 

•  Rom.  ii.  11.   See  Acts,  x.  34,  35.         f  See  Prov.  xxii.  2. 
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by  those  pursuits  and  pleasures,  which  are  properly 
denominated  worldly,  —  by  the  indulgence  of  sen- 
sual gratifications,  by  the  attainment  of  power,  by 
the  acquisition  of  riches.  All  these  things,  desirable 
as  they  are  usually  thought,  if  they  are  not  directed 
to  their  proper  end,  the  good  of  mankind  and  the 
glory  of  God,  will  at  last  only  verify  the  observation 
of  the  wise  son  of  David,  and  must  be  enrolled  in  the 
catalogue,  which  he  has  so  aptly  inscribed,  "  Vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit."*  Pleasure  is  soured  by 
disappointment,  by  satiety,  by  disease ;  honour 
rendered  distasteful  by  its  uncertainty,  by  the  envy 
it  excites,  by  the  other  corroding  cares  with  which 
it  is  accompanied ;  and  the  same,  or  more,  may  be 
said  of  riches.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  objects 
of  worldly  desire  are  attained  without  much  of  these 
inconveniences,  who  will  promise  the  possessor  a 
long  life,  or  who  will  insure  him  uninterrupted  health 
while  he  hves?  Without  these,  which  cannot  be 
promised,  how  short  and  how  delusive  are  those  en- 
joyments which  arise  from  worldly  things,  applied 
solely  to  a  worldly  use !  Hence  we  may  observe 
that  the  terms,  upon  which  God  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  offer  us  salvation,  do  not  appear  so  hard 
or  unreasonable.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  forbidden 
only  deceitful  and  excessive  pleasures,  which,  at 
their  utmost  extent,  can  last  only  for  a  life,  in  which 
we  cannot  promise  ourselves  one  moment's  continu- 
ance. We  are  enjoined  to  perform  such  actions,  as, 
if  we  view  them  in  their  proper  light,  become  to  us 
•  Eccles.  ii.  11.  ; 
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the  highest  pleasures  :  pleasures,  in  which  we  can- 
not be  disappointed  of  our  object ;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which,  even  if  this  life  should  fail  us, 
will  be  highly  advantageous  to  us  in  the  next. 
Surely,  then,  we  cannot  but  feel,  and  feeling  we  must 
be  thankful,  that  our  heavenly  Father  has  bestowed 
on  us  one  kindness  in  addition  to  another  ;  since  the 
very  terms,  upon  which  one  may  be  obtained,  are 
themselves  productive  of  other  blessings.  We  are 
taught  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world :  that  is,  to  practise  those  virtues, 
and  perform  those  duties,  which  respect  ourselves, 
our  neighbour,  and  our  God.  —  Now,  in  regard  to 
each  of  these,  who  is  not  aware,  first  of  all,  of  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  sobriety  and  temperance  ? 
who  has  not  experienced  the  good  health,  and  the 
flow  of  spirits,  that  attend  the  practice  of  these 
virtues  ?  Or  rather,  who  among  those,  that  do  not 
practise  them,  have  not  lamented  their  fatal  errour  ? 
The  profusion  and  misery,  the  disordered  health, 
the  furious  quarrels,  the  distempered  intellects  of 
the  drunkard ;  and  all  the  various  train  of  ills  that  are 
entailed  upon  society  from  the  neglect  of  chastity, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  a  full  detail.  From 
all  these  evils,  he  who  lives  soberly  is  free.  We 
are  also  required  to  live  righteously  ;  to  practise  the 
duties  of  justice  and  charity,  of  honesty  and  good 
will ;  all  those,  in  short,  by  which  man,  as  a  social 
being,  is  connected  with  man,  and  endeared  to  him. 
If  any  one  doubts  how  far  these  contribute  to  his 
happiness,  let  him  but  consider  himself  as  a  solitary 
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6eing  in  this  world  ;  or,  if  he  pleases,  let  him  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  in  a  state  where  none  of  these 
virtues  are  practised ;  where  every  man's  hand  is 
against  him,  and  his  is  against  every  man.  The  dis- 
order and  confusion  that  would  prevail  around  him  ; 
the  violence  and  fury  which  would  then  rage  in  every 
direction ;  his  own  helplessness ;  his  utter  inability 
to  attain  any  enjoyment,  or  experience  any  peace ; 
may  represent  to  him  the  mischief  that  would  arise, 
and  the  misery  he  would  feel,  without  the  practice 
of  the  social  virtues,  much  more  forcibly  than  any 
arguments  drawn  from  the  present  state  of  things, 
when  that  very  practice  is  enforced  by  the  express 
authority,  and  with  the  most  awful  sanctions  of 
religion. 

Upon  the  third  branch  of  our  duty,  that  which 
respects  our  heavenly  Father,  it  may  be  much  more 
difficult  to  convince  any  one  who  has  entirely  neg- 
lected it.  Such  an  one  can  little  know  the  con- 
solation that  arises  to  a  wounded  mind,  when  it  pours 
out  its  sorrows  at  the  throne  of  a  merciful  God,  who 
healeth  all  our  infirmities.  Such  an  one  cannot  be 
sensible  of  the  relief  which  a  frail  and  feeble  being 
experiences,  in  confessing  his  transgressions,  and 
imploring  pardon,  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Such  an 
one  cannot  be  alive  to  the  exquisite  gratification  of 
approaching  an  omnipotent  God  in  heaven,  who 
seeth  into  the  secrets  of  all  human  hearts,  when  the 
ignorance  or  the  perverseness  of  the  world  mis- 
interprets the  best  motives,  frustrates  the  purest 
wishes,  and  condemns  the  most  laudable  designs. 
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Yet  surely  to  a  man,  not  utterly  devoid  of  sensibility 
and  reflection ;  surely  it  must  seem  a  source  both  of 
comfort  and  advantage,  to  have  access  to  a  Being  of 
infinite  power  and  goodness,  to  feel  convinced  that 
he  watches  over  all  our  thoughts  and  actions ;  and 
that,  knowing  whereof  we  are  made,  he  accepts  our 
well-meant  endeavours  instead  of  a  more  perfect 
service. 

If,  then,  we  view  the  matter  rightly,  we  shall  find 
that,  in  the  dispensation  of  mercy  offered  us  through 
Christ,  our  happiness  would  have  been  consulted, 
and  our  real  enjoyment  promoted,  by  the  practice 
of  those  virtues,  and  the  performance  of  those 
duties,  to  which  God  lias  graciously  been  pleased  to 
annex  the  gift  of  eternal  life ;  and  that  eternal  life 
secured  to  us  by  Him  "  who  gave  himself  ?ov  us,  that 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity."  What  a  field 
is  here  for  the  wonder  and  praise  of  man  !  What 
a  strong  foundation  does  it  lay  for  unfailing  thank- 
fidness  and  adoration,  that  God,  in  his  mercy, 
should  so  regard  us,  as,  when  we  had  no  claim 
upon  his  goodness  from  personal  merit,  to  form  and 
execute  the  gracious  design  of  our  redemption ;  and 
that,  in  accomplishing  this  act  of  unspeakable 
goodness,  he  should  send  into  the  world  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  to  display  in  his  life  the  power  and 
lustre  of  virtue,  and  by  his  death  to  destroy  the 
malignant  effects  of  sin  !  *  Wlien  "  life  and  immor- 
tality were  thus  brought  to  light  through  the 
Gospel  f,"    if  we   further   reflect   that  the  terms, 

*   Rom.  vi.  6.      Heb.  ix.  26.  f  2  Tim.  i.  10. 
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upon  which  the  inestimable  gift  is  offered,  are  such 
as  to  increase  our  real  enjoyment  here,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  promote  our  eternal  welfare  here- 
after ;  who  can  be  so  insensible  as  not  to  experience 
the  most  lively  emotions  of  gratitude  ?  Who  can 
be  so  undevout  as  not  to  give  expression  to  such 
feelings  in  the  language  of  hope  and  joy,  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving? 

Let,  then,  our  sense  of  these  weighty  obligations 
be  shown,  and  this  our  devotion  expand  itself,  in  the 
way  most  acceptable  to  the  great  "  Captain  of  our 
salvation."*  Let  us  carefully  strive  to  acquire 
those  habits,  and  practise  those  duties,  by  which  we 
may,  indeed,  "  adorn  his  doctrine  in  all  things  f  ;" 
*'  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works."  —  Upon  these  latter 
words  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  remark,  that 
here  also  is  an  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
and  to  the  disposition  and  habits  of  those  who  lived 
under  it.  The  words,  Xao?  Tzmavvioc,,  peculiar  people, 
are  those  by  which  the  Septuagint  lias  rendered  the 
appellation,  bestowed  by  Jehovah  himself  on  this 
favoured,  but  ungrateful,  race.  Thus,  in  the  xixth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  5th  verse :  "  Now,  therefore, 
if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my 
covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  to  me 
above  all  people,  for  all  the  earth  is  mine.     And  ye 

*  Heb.  ii.  10.  f  Tit.  ii.  10. 
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shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy 
nation. "  The  words  are  here  translated  with  a 
periphrasis,  excellently  well  adapted  to  convey  the 
whole  force  of  the  epithet ;  but  in  the  viith  chap,  of 
Deuteronomy,  6th  verse,  they  are  translated  a  special 
people. 

As  the  children  of  Israel  were  of  old  time  selected 
to  be  God's  peculiar  people,  for  purposes  temporary 
and  more  confined ;  in  like  manner,  the  disciples  of 
Christ  were  to  become  a  peculiar  people,  to  fulfil 
other  and  far  more  extensive  designs  of  the  Divine 
Providence.  As,  however,  in  the  circumstances  of 
selection  and  designation.  Christians  were  to  resemble 
the  Jews,  so,  in  their  conduct  under  it,  there  was  to 
be  a  marked  contrast  between  themselves  and  their 
predecessors.  The  Jews  were  "  zealous  of  the  law  ;" 
blindly  attached  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  re- 
lying on  the  efficacy  of  outward  signs  of  devotion. 
Christians,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  be  "  zealous  of 
good  works,"  pure  in  spirit,  irreproachable  in  demean- 
our, practising  what  is  holy,  just,  and  kind,  in  the 
sight  of  all  men.  Devout  they  were  to  be,  not 
sanctimonious ;  religious,  not  superstitious  ;  zealous, 
but  neither  enthusiastic  nor  intolerant.  The  religion 
of  a  Christian  was  to  be  of  the  heart ;  their  worship 
not  with  vain  oblations,  not  with  tiresome  repetitions, 
not  with  a  mere  observance  of  forms  and  times,  but 
such  worship  as  becomes  the  Authour  and  Preserver 
of  our  being,  the  Redeemer  of  our  souls,  with 
grateful,  yet  with  humble  acknowledgment,  with 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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profound  adoration,  with  penitential  submission,  "  in 
spirit  and  in  truth." 

To  conclude :  From  a  careful  review  of  what  has 
been  said,  we  draw  the  important  conchision  that 
the  Gospel  was  mercifully  made  known  to  us  as  a 
practical  religion.  "  The  grace  of  God  hath  ap- 
peared," says  the  Apostle  teaching  us  —  What!  any 
difficult  or  useless  theories ;  any  mystical  or  unin- 
telligible refinements  ?  No  !  "  Teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the  present 

world Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  continues  the 

Apostle,  "  gave  Himself  for  us:"  Wherefore?  that 
he  might  make  us  subtle  as  schoolmen,  and  arm  us 
with  the  weapons  of  controversy  ?  No  !  But  "  that 
He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
untohimself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works." 

Christianity,  then,  like  other  gifts  of  the  same 
gracious  Being ;  a  Being,  who  is  our  Parent  as  well 
as  Governour ;  was  intended  as  a  blessing,  to  enlarge 
our  capacity  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  to  direct  our 
disposition  for  action.  The  Gospel  could  not  be 
intended,  by  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  bene- 
volence, to  diminish  any  source  of  real  comfort,  or 
to  counteract  any  cause  of  innocent  cheerfulness. 
It  is  not  a  religion  of  form  and  of  melancholy ;  of 
sour  abstraction  from  innocent  gaiety ;  of  uncha- 
ritable annoyance  to  harmless  indulgence.  It  was 
designed  to  multiply  and  extend  the  means  of 
human  happiness,  by  giving  such  an  impulse  to  our 
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actions  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  good  of 
our  fellow-creatures ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  lays 
a  restraint  upon  none,  but  such  as  are  immediately 
or  ultimately  prejudicial  to  ourselves  or  others. 
Our  bounden  duty  it  is,  then,  and  be  it  our  constant 
endeavour,  to  give  effect  to  this  wise  and  gracious 
dispensation,  by  making  it  the  cause  of  substantial 
and  increasing  good  to  ourselves,  and  to  all  around 
us ;  not  by  keeping  up  the  form  of  godliness,  while 
we  destroy  its  power  ;  not  by  resting  our  obedience 
upon  doubtful  propositions,  nor  limiting  our  practice 
to  senseless  and  even  hurtful  mortifications  ;  but  by 
loving  and  cherishing  that  faith,  which  alone  deserves 
to  be  so  called  ;  faith,  which  is  founded  in  knowledge, 
and  which  worketh  by  charity. 
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DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST. 
John,  x.  24,  25. 

Then  came  the  Jews  round  about  him,  and  said  unto  him,  How 
long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  F  Jf  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us 
plainly.  Jesus  answered  them,  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not : 
the  ivorks  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  uiitness  of  me. 

There  were  many  during  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  there  also  have  been  in  subsequent  times,  who 
were  inclined  to  dispute  the  truth  of  his  pretensions, 
and  doubted  whether  he  really  had  a  commission 
from  Almighty  God  to  instruct,  to  reform,  and  to 
save  mankind.  It  was  natural  and  reasonable  that 
such  doubts  should  exist,  till  there  was  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  them  ;  and  no  one  ought  at  that 
or  any  other  time  to  be  censured  for  hesitating  to 
believe  such  an  extraordinary  fact,  till  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  truth  should  be  afforded  him.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  foolish  and  cri- 
minal to  indulge  a  spirit  of  unbelief,  without  a  full 
and  impartial  enquiry  into  the  proofs  ;  as  indeed  it 
seems  to  me  very  improbable,  that  any  hesitation 
should  remain  after  such  enquiry.  We  must  re- 
member that  we  are  urged  to  the  investigation  of 
this  question,  not  merely  by  curiosity  about  an 
historical  event.  It  is  not  interesting  to  us  only 
as  lovers  of  knowledge,  or  as  proficients  in  reasoning. 
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The  result  of  our  enquiries,  and  the  mode  in 
which  we  conduct  them,  concern  us  most  nearly 
as  rational,  and  therefore  accountable,  creatures ; 
as  subjects  to  the  Moral  Governour  of  the  uni- 
verse; as  beings,  sensible  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
who  must  be  punished  or  rewarded  in  a  state  of  fu- 
ture existence.  The  great  question,  then,  whether 
Jesus  was  the  Christ  or  not,  that  is,  whether  he  was 
the  Son  of  God,  sent  into  the  world  for  the  peculiar 
benefit  of  mankind,  is  to  every  man  of  the  last  im- 
portance ;  and  the  consequences  of  its  truth  or 
falsehood  will  effect  the  welfare  of  his  immortal  soul, 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  employ  his  mind  in  the 
proper  examination  of  its  proofs.  Every  one,  there- 
fore, who  has  neglected  the  means  which  he  possesses 
of  satisfying  his  judgment  upon  this  question,  ought 
without  delay  to  set  about  it.  Human  life  admits 
of  no  delays  ;  "  This  night  thy  soul  may  be  re- 
quired of  thee  ! "  How  does  it  tlien  import  thee 
that  thou  shouldst  learn  all,  which  it  has  pleased  thy 
God  to  teach  thee,  concerning  another  life  ?  Those 
who  have  performed  this  duty,  who  have  made  the 
enquiry  conscientiously,  can  never  be  weary  in  at- 
tending to  reasons,  which  they  have  already  found 
productive  of  the  best  effects  to  themselves,  because 
they  must  have  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  look  for  instruction  and  edification  from 
the  same  sources  of  truth  and  of  comfort.  It  is  there- 
fore the  interest,  as  well  as  dut}',  of  all  seriously  to 
attend  to  the  arguments,  which  maybe  offered  upon 
this  important  subject :  and  in  discussing  it,  we  can- 
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not  follow  a  plainer  or  a  better  path,  than  that  which  is 
pointed  out  to  us  by  our  Lord  himself  in  the  words 
of  the  text. 

In  one  of  the  many  conversations  which  he  held 
in  public,  (for  he  was  easy  of  access,  and  ever 
anxious  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  well-meaning, 
as  well  as  to  silence  the  objections  of  those  who 
were  ill  disposed,)  —  in  one  of  these  conversations, 
we  are  told,  "  The  Jews  came  round  about  him, 
and  said  unto  him.  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to 
doubt  ?  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.  Jesus 
answered  them,  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not :  the 
works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  wit- 
ness of  me."  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  con- 
versation, he  insists  upon  the  same  argument  as  a 
full  and  sufficient  answer  to  their  enquiries  :  "  If  I  do 
not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not ;  but  if  I 
do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works."  * 
And,  upon  another  occasion,  when  he  is  reproving 
his  countrymen  for  their  unbelief,  and  showing  what 
it  was  that  constituted  the  wickedness  of  that  un- 
belief, he  says,  "  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken 
unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin :  but  now  they 
have  no  cloak  for  their  sin  :  He  that  hateth  me 
(that  is,  that  disbelieves  and  rejects  me  as  the  Mes- 
siah), hateth  my  Father  also.  If  I  had  not  done 
among  them  the  works,  which  none  other  man  did, 
they  had  not  had  sin  :  but  now  have  they  both  seen 
and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father."  f 

Our  Saviour  here  declares  that  the  miracles, 
*  John,  X.  37,  38.  f  John,  xv.  22,  &c. 
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which  he  wrought  among  the  Jews,  were  alone  a 
full  and  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  come  from  God, 
and  was  acting  under  his  especial  direction.  If  he 
had  not  performed  such  miracles,  he  allows  they 
might,  with  good  reason,  have  doubted  the  truth  of 
his  assertions,  and  denied  the  validity  of  his  pre- 
tensions. But  as  he  had  performed  miracles,  which 
they  had  seen  or  might  have  had  opportunities  of 
seeing,  all  questions  about  his  character  and  office 
were  unnecessary,  unreasonable,  and  even  criminal. 
Upon  this  plain  and  simple  argument,  our  Saviour 
rests  the  proof  of  his  Divine  authority ;  and  we, 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  understand  and  explain 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  contend  that  it  is  un- 
answerable. It  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  Jews 
of  that  age,  and  unquestionably  would  have  done  so, 
if  there  had  not  been  something  in  their  minds 
which  prevented  the  light  of  truth  from  entering  in ; 
and  something  in  their  hearts,  which  barred  up  the 
way  against  the  love  of  God  and  of  virtue.  Such 
direct  and  appropriate  attestation  to  the  interposition 
of  the  Deity  must  have  produced  more  immediate 
and  extensive  effect  upon  the  Jews,  if  the  national 
feelings  had  not  been  warped  by  gross  misconcep- 
tions about  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom;  by  carnal  views  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  its  intended  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  nations  ;  and  if  the  hearts 
of  too  many  among  that  devoted  race  had  not  been 
filled  with  lust  and  with  avarice,  with  abject  super- 
stition and  foul  hypocrisy. 
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The  argument,  which  I  now  propose  to  your  con- 
sideration and  assent,  stands  thus: — If  the  miracles 
were  performed,  Jesus  must  have  been  sent  from 
God,  and,  consequently,  they  ought  to  have  believed 
him.  If  they  were  not  performed,  they  could  have 
convicted  him  of  falsehood;  nor  did  he  in  that  case 
require  them  to  believe  him.  But  they  never  at- 
tempted to  deny  the  truth  of  his  miracles ;  there- 
fore their  unbelief  was  inexcusable. 

Now,  this  plain  and  simple  argument  holds  equally 
good  with  respect  to  those  who  have  lived  since 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  upon  earth, 
provided  they  have  sufficient  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
written  by  persons  worthy  of  credit.  There  is, 
however,  as  much,  and  even  much  more,  reason  for 
admitting  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New- 
Testament,  than  there  is  in  favour  of  any  books  of 
equal  antiquity.  Hence,  the  argument  used  by  our 
Saviour,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  is  as  binding  upon 
those  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  in  every  age  since  the 
Gospel  was  preached,  as  it  was  upon  the  Jews,  who 
applied  to  our  Lord  himself  for  satisfaction  upon 
their  real  or  pretended  difficulties.  As  then  this 
argument  is  thus  universally  applicable,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  so  clear  and  simple,  that  it  must  be 
intelligible,  even  to  the  commonest  understanding,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  it  in  the  following  discourse ; 
and  proceed  to  show  for  what  reasons  the  miracles, 
performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  are  in  themselves  alone 
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a  complete  testimony  for  the  truth  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion. 

In  prosecuting  this  design,  it  is  necessary,  first, 
to  state  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "miracle;" 
next,  what  circumstances  of  power,  manner,  time, 
place,  and  design,  ought  to  concur,  before  we  pro- 
nounce of  any  acts  called  miraculous,  that  they  really 
are  entitled  to  that  appellation.  Again,  if  we  find 
that  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
properly  come  under  the  definition  of  miracles,  and 
have  all  the  qualities  to  ensure  them  credit  as 
such  ;  the  conclusion  upon  all  rational  minds  must 
be  the  same  which  our  Lord  endeavoured  to  enforce 
upon  the  doubting  Jews,  namely,  that  he  ought  to 
be  believed  for  the  very  works'  sake. 

First,  "That  the  visible  world  is  governed  by 
stated  general  rules,  commonly  called  the  laws  of 
nature ;  or  that  there  is  an  order  of  causes  and 
effects  established  in  every  part  of  the  system  of 
nature,  so  far  as  it  falls  under  our  observation,  is  a 
point  which  no  one  can  controvert.  Effects,  pro- 
duced by  the  regular  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  that  are  conformable  to  its  established  causes,  are 
called  natural."  Thus  the  appearence  of  a  comet, 
the  bursting  of  a  volcano,  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, though  unusual,  are  still  properly  called 
natural,  because  they  are  regulated  by  the  same 
laws,  and  explained  upon  the  same  principles,  by 
which  other  effects  in  the  natural  world  are  regulated 
and  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  "  Effects  which 
are  contrary  to  the  settled  constitution  and  course 
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of  things,  are  called  miraculous.  If  the  constant 
motion  of  the  planets  should  be  suspended,  or  a 
dead  man  return  to  life ;  each  of  these  would  be  a 
miracle,  because  it  is  contrary  to  those  general  rules 
by  which  this  world  is  visibly  governed  at  all  other 
times."  *  In  short,  "  every  sensible  deviation  from, 
or  contradiction  to,  the  known  laws  of  nature,  must 
be  an  evident  and  incontestable  miracle."  f 

Now,  as  Almighty  God  created  the  world  by  his 
power,  he  alone  established  the  laws  by  which  its 
mighty  fabric  is  sustained,  and  all  its  various  move- 
ments are  performed.  As  he  governs  it  by  his  pro- 
vidential care,  he  will  not  permit  those  laws  to  be 
interrupted  or  violated  by  any  cause  extrinsic  to  his 
own  agency  or  his  own  appointment.  As  he  is  su- 
preme, they  cannot  be  so  interrupted  without  his 
permission ;  as  he  is  all-wise  and  good,  he  will  not 
suffer  any  deviation  from  them,  but  for  the  wisest  and 
best  purposes.  Whether,  in  any  such  deviation  from 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  he  interposes  himself,  or 
delegates  his  power  to  another,  the  conclusion  is  still 
the  same.  The  miracle  performed  is  an  attestation 
to  the  Divine  interposition,  and,  as  I  said  just  now, 
can  only  be  performed  by  the  Almighty  himself,  or 
by  some  being  who  acts  under  his  especial  direction. 
To  imagine  that  a  miracle,  properly  so  called,  could 
be  wrought  by  any  being  whatsoever  contrary  to  the 
permission,  or  even  without  the  direct  permission  of 
the  great  Creator  of  the  world,  would  be  a  supposi- 
tion highly  derogatory  from  his  power,  his  wisdom, 
*  Farmer  on  Miracles,  p.  2.  •}•  Ibid.  p.  21. 
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and  his  goodness.  Therefore  it  is,  "  that  miracles 
are  the  pecuHar  works  of  God,  or  such  as  can  never 
be  effected  without  a  Divine  interposition."* 

Whensoever,  then,  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that 
a  miracle  has  bi'en  performed,  there  can  be  no  more 
doubt  that  God  has  been  pleased,  for  some  special 
purpose,  visibly  to  interpose,  than  we  hesitate  about 
attributing  the  light  of  day  to  the  glorious  luminary 
which  that  God  created  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing 
it.  The  only  point  is  carefully  to  ascertain  that 
such  special  acts  of  power  have  taken  place.  When 
we  are  once  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle, 
we  are  instantly  bound  to  receive  the  assertions,  and 
obey  the  directions,  of  the  person  performing  them, 
as  the  chosen  minister  of  God.  Now,  as  there  have 
been  at  various  times  persons  who  pretended  to  this 
high  office  without  any  proper  credentials,  and  who 
have  assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  look  for  some 
criteria  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  fictitious 
miracles  ;  and  such  as  are  to  be  believed  because  the 
evidence  is  irresistible,  from  such  as  are  not  attended 
with  a  sufficient  portion  of  evidence  to  justify  us  in 
receiving  them  as  true.     For  this  purpose, 

In  the  second  place,  we  proposed  to  consider 
what  circumstances  of  power,  design,  manner,  time, 
and  place,  ought  to  concur,  in  order  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  a  miracle  has  been  performed. 

By  the  definition  of  a  miracle,  it  clearly  must  be 
an  act  surpassing  human  power ;  so  clearly,  as  to 

*   Farmer  en  Miracles,  p.  5\, 
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admit  of  no  doubt  concerning  it.  For,  as  the  effect 
of  our  belief  in  all  such  cases  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern to  us,  it  is  not  reasonable  that  we  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  our  assent  in  any  instance  which  will 
allow  of  any  scruple.  Thus  the  mere  cure  of  dis- 
eases, which  have  yielded  to  human  art,  or  to  the 
effects  of  imagination,  might  not  alone  induce  us  to 
give  credit  to  the  person  performing  the  cure,  be- 
cause some  doubt  might  still  exist,  whether  they 
were  acts  properly  and  truly  supernatural.  But  if 
diseases,  incurable  by  human  art,  or  by  any  natural 
cause  whatsoever,  should  be  completely  healed ;  if 
infirmities,  which  had  continued  for  a  series  of  years, 
should  be  in  a  moment  removed ;  if  natural  defects  of 
blindness,  or  of  deafness,  or  of  lameness,  which  were 
known  to  have  afflicted  these  victims  of  misfortune 
from  their  very  birth,  should  be  cured  by  the  instan- 
taneous operation  of  a  word  ;  then,  every  doubt,  as  to 
tlie  reality  of  a  miracle,  would  vanish,  when  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fact  should  be  offered.  This  evi- 
dence, however,  as  I  have  before  observed,  must  be 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind ;  because  the  events  to 
which  it  applies  are  at  once  so  extraordinary  and  so 
interesting. 

For  instance ;  no  evidence,  however  apparently 
strong,  could  for  a  moment  induce  us  to  give  credit 
to  a  miracle  that  was  wrought  in  favour  of  a  false 
doctrine,  or  for  an  immoral,  or  even  trifling,  purpose. 
God  alone  can  be  the  authour  of  a  miracle ;  and  we 
are  sure  that  he  never  can  give  sanction  to  any 
thing,  which  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  pur- 
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poses  of  fraud  and  immoralit3\  Nor  can  the  great 
Creator  of  the  universe  permit  a  deviation  from  his 
own  laws  to  promote  an  insignificant  end.  The 
design,  immediate  or  ultimate,  of  every  such  super- 
natural attestation  to  the  presence  of  the  Almighty, 
must  be  like  its  Authour,  —  great  and  good. 

Again,  in  the  manner  of  performing  them,  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  seriousness  and  dignity, 
suited  to  the  character  of  one  who  is  invested  with 
the  high  and  solemn  office  of  announcing  God's  will 
to  mankind.  Levity  and  trifling  would  ill  suit  the 
Representative  of  the  Most  High  ;  and  in  the  person 
so  commissioned,  we  might  expect,  moreover,  a 
sedateness  which  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  a 
command  over  the  feelings  and  passions,  which  any 
opposition,  however  violent  or  unreasonable,  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  overcome. 

The  place  and  time  should  be  so  disposed  as  to 
affiDrd  room  for  the  fullest  examination  into  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  supernatural  events,  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  performed ;  while  the 
witnesses  of  such  extraordinary  events,  should,  in 
point  of  numbers  and  integrity,  be  such  as  to  supply 
strong  and  unimpeachable  evidence  to  succeeding 
ages.  They  should  be  sufficiently  in  possession  of 
their  understanding,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
errour ;  and  so  free  from  the  feeling  of  prejudice 
and  self-interest,  as  to  remove  every  suspicion  of 
fraud  or  collusion. 

Thirdly,  if  we  apply  the  preceding  observations 
to  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  the  fullest 
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confirmation  will  be  given  to  the  truth  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  pretensions.  Every  circumstance,  which 
distinguishes  an  act  as  miraculous,  will  be  found 
strongly  imprinted  upon  them  ;  and  every  criterion, 
employed  to  separate  genuine  from  fictitious  mira- 
cles, will  be  found  to  belong  to  these. 

As  to  the  facts  themselves,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  far  transcend  human  power,  and  must  have 
proceeded  immediately  from  Omnipotence.  We  there 
see  maladies,  at  once  most  afflicting  and  utterly  in- 
curable by  human  art,  healed  in  a  moment.  An 
issue  of  blood,  which  had  continued  twelve  years, 
ceased,  when  the  poor  sufferer  touched  the  hem  of 
our  Lord's  garment.  A  man,  who  was  born  blind, 
received  the  perfect  use  of  his  sight.  Paralytics, 
who  had  long  pined  on  the  bed  of  weakness,  at  the 
powerful  word  of  Jesus,  took  up  their  beds  and 
walked.  The  maimed  had  their  limbs  restored 
whole,  as  they  were  before  disease  and  accident 
lopped  them  away.  The  lame  leaped  in  trans- 
port; the  deaf  heard  the  welcome  sounds  of  pardon 
and  of  health.  The  leper,  whose  unhappy  malady 
had  long  driven  him  from  the  comforts  of  society, 
without  the  hope  of  enjoying  them  again,  found 
his  contagion  vanish  at  the  bidding  of  Jesus ;  and 
even  the  melancholy  and  distracted  maniacs,  those 
wretched  victims  to  the  worst  of  misfortunes,  found 
their  frenzy  calmed,  and  their  reason  restored,  when 
"  the  Day-spring  from  on  high,  who  arose  with  heal- 
ing in  his  wings  *,"  spoke  peace  to  their  afflicted 
*   See  Luke,  i.  78.     Malachi,  iv.  2. 
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minds.  The  elements  themselves  obeyed  his  com- 
mands ;  for  even  the  sea  sustained  the  footstep  of 
Jesus ;  and,  at  his  word,  the  stormy  winds  and 
raging  waves  were  hushed  into  a  calm.  A  few 
small  loaves  and  little  fishes  were  once  and  again 
multiplied,  so  as  to  supply  food  to  thousands  of  the 
famished  multitude.  Even  the  grave  resigned  its 
prey,  when  the  Lord  of  life  and  death  demanded  the 
surrender  of  its  victims  ;  and,  to  complete  the  series 
of  these  stupendous  works,  when  he  had  resigned  his 
own  pure  and  beneficent  life  for  the  good  of  offend- 
ing mortals,  our  Lord  himself  triumphantly  rose  from 
the  tomb,  to  prove  and  to  ensure  their  immortality. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  glorious  design,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  these  wondrous  works  were 
performed  !  a  design  in  its  goodness  perfectly  corre- 
spondent with  the  power  they  had  displayed.  To 
redeem  mankind  from  sin  and  its  fatal  consequences; 
to  announce  to  them  pardon  upon  sincere  repent- 
ance ;  to  instruct  them  in  every  important  truth  of 
morality  and  religion  ;  to  guard  them  from  vice  and 
errour ;  to  point  out  the  way  to  an  happy  eternity, 
were  the  avowed  and  undeniable  ends  for  which 
Jesus  was  sent  into  the  world  ;  and,  in  subservience 
to  these  ends,  every  way  conformable  to  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  God,  were  these  astonishing  acts 
of  Almighty  power  displayed.  The  manner  of  per- 
forming them  fully  corresponded  with  the  design. 
Dignity  of  character  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the 
actions  of  our  Lord,  than  wisdom  in  his  words,  and 
power  and   goodness   in   his   works.     Indeed,    the 
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works  themselves,  besides  that  they  were  instrumen- 
tal to  so  great  an  end,  were  all  productive  of  some 
peculiar  good.  They  tended  to  banish  pain,  relieve 
misfortune,  chase  away  disease  ;  and,  while  the  body 
was  freed  from  its  infirmities,  the  mind  was  at  the 
same  time  taught  to  discard  its  prejudices  and  its 
vices.  The  miracles  were  so  various  and  so  public, 
that  they  afforded  every  possible  opportunity,  and 
supplied  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  for  as- 
certaining their  reality.  They  were  performed  when 
the  application  for  relief  was  not  expected;  and,  in 
one  instance  at  least,  when  the  sufferer  was  absent, 
and  knew  not  the  authour  of  his  cure.  They  were 
performed  in  various  places,  and  before  different 
si)ectators ;  in  the  fields,  in  towns,  in  the  synagogues, 
and  even  in  Jerusalem. 

Our  Saviour  never  held  out  any  worldly  prospect 
to  attract  his  followers.  The  conviction  he  did  in- 
fuse was  the  effect  of  wisdom  and  goodness  com- 
bined ;  and  certainly  he  could  not  offer  any  allure- 
ment, which  should  induce  his  followers  to  aid  him 
in  any  scheme  of  deceit.  They  who  witnessed  his 
miracles  could  therefore  bear  testimony  to  them 
only  on  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  because 
their  understandings  were  convinced  that  those  mira- 
cles far  exceeded  any  effort  of  human  strength  or 
human  skill.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that 
many  of  those,  who  beheld  these  astonishing  works, 
were  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  Him  who  performed 
them  ;  and  some  were  his  bitter  and  avowed  enemies. 
Yet   even  these   could  not  deny  that  he  wrought 
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"  many  miracles  *,"  although  with  equal  presumption 
and  folly  they  imputed  them  to  the  agency  of  evil 
beings. f  Of  a  subterfuge,  thus  furnished  by  the 
joint  operation  of  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  they 
availed  themselves  eagerly  ;  because  they  felt  them- 
selves interested  in  disproving  the  conclusion,  which 
alone  ought  or  could  be  drawn  from  these  mighty 
"  signs  and  wonders :{:,"  namely,  that  Jesus  was  "the 
Christ." 

When,  therefore,  the  works  performed  by  Jesus 
were  incontestable  proofs  of  a  power  superiour  to  hu- 
man ;  when  they  were  wrought  in  aid  of  a  design 
completely  consonant  with  the  Divine  benevolence  ; 
when  the  manner  of  Him,  who  performed  them,  was 
in  all  respects  such  as  became  the  Son  of  God; 
when  they  were  exposed  to  the  inspection,  and  even 
extorted  the  assent,  of  his  inveterate  enemies ;  it  is 
worse  than  folly  —  it  is  the  height  of  impiety  —  to 
doubt  any  longer  his  pretensions.  The  Gospel 
must  be  true.  We  are  bound  to  "  believe  it  for  the 
very  works'  sake."  If  these  things  be  so,  it  must 
also  follow,  with  unerring  certainty,  that  we  must 
live  according  to  the  rules  of  that  Gospel,  which 
Christ  came  down  from  heaven  to  inculcate  ;  or  we 
must  incur  the  penalty  of  our  irrational  and  criminal 
disobedience,  in  that  state  of  anguish  and  of  woe, 
"  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched."  § 

•  John,  xi.  47.    xii.  17 — 19. 

t  Mark,  iii.  6.22.    Luke,  xi.  15.  \   Romans,  xv.  10. 

§   Mark,  ix.  44,  &c. 
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ON  BROTHERLY  RECONCILIATION. 


Matthew,  v.  23,  24-. 

Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  remeviberest 
that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee ;  leave  there  thy  gift 
before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  umy ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy 
brother,  and  then  come  and  offer. thy  gift. 

1  HE  memorable  precept  of  our  Lord  in  this  place 
presents  to  us  two  main  particulars  in  the  substance 
of  our  common  duty,  and  is  founded  upon  two  com- 
prehensive and  important  rules,  which  are  frequently 
repeated  in  the  volume  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Thus  it  sets  forth  to  us,  in  a  very  striking  instance, 
that  branch  of  charity,  which  consists  in  brotherly 
forgiveness ;  and  it  bears  also  as  close  an  agreement 
with  those  lessons,  which  require  us  to  cleanse  the 
heart,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  and  disposition, 
before  we  venture  to  draw  near  to  God,  or  to  offer 
ourselves  as  candidates  for  his  everlasting  favour  and 
acceptance.  Such  is  the  simple  and  natural  di- 
vision into  which  the  text  resolves  itself;  and  under 
these  heads  we  may  now  cast  our  reflections. 

The  duty  of  brotherly  forgiveness  comes  there- 
fore first  to  be  considered :  it  is  strongly  pressed  in  - 
that  example  to  which  the  text  refers :  it  meets  us 
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in  all  parts  of  our  blessed  Lord's  discourses :  it  is 
illustrated  in  many  ways  in  all  his  teaching  and  per- 
suasive exhortations.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  terms 
of  pardon,  with  all  the  benefits  and  duties  of  for- 
giveness, should  become  the  frequent  subject  of 
discourse  with  him,  who  came  down  from  heaven  to 
bring  forgiveness  to  a  fallen  race,  and  the  great  end 
of  whose  ministry  was  to  procure  the  grant  of 
pardon  for  mankind  ? 

Our  Lord  lays  a  deep  foundation  for  the  exercise 
of  this  branch  of  duty,  in  all  those  who  are  distin- 
guished by  his  name.  He  shows  in  many  places  the 
force  of  that  whole  obligation,  which  rests  upon  us, 
as  receiving  the  free  pardon  of  the  sovereign  Lord, 
when  we  were  subject  to  the  common  debt  of 
forfeiture  and  trespass,  unable  to  pay  the  ransom 
for  our  souls,  and  without  power  or  resources  in 
ourselves  to  satisfy  the  claims  which  were  against 
us.  The  sense  of  this  vast  and  perpetual  obligation 
for  such  grants  of  mercy  must  therefore  prompt  us, 
before  all  things,  to  endeavour  to  impart  to  others 
what  we  have  received,  and  must  incline  us  to 
enlarge  the  benefit  of  such  acts  of  kindness,  as  we 
know  so  well  how  to  value  in  our  own  case,  and  to 
seek  and  solicit  for  our  own  advantage.  We  have 
heard  the  answer  which  was  rendered  to  the  un- 
relenting servant ;  who  having  been  forgiven  by 
his  lord,  when  the  debt  which  he  owed  was  more 
than  he  could  pay,  went  out  from  his  master's 
,  presence,  and  pursued  his  fellow-servant  for  a  small 
gum,  without  pity,  and  without  abatement  of  his  full 
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demand.  This  was  the  sentence  of  his  lord's  dis- 
pleasure :  "  O  thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee 
all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  me :  shouldest 
thou  not  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow- 
servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ?  " 

Having  laid  the  ground-work  of  this  exercise  of 
good  will  so  deeply,  we  find  our  Lord  providing 
further,  in  the  best  way  possible,  for  the  perpetual 
remembrance  of  this  branch  of  duty  in  the  minds  of 
his  disciples.  In  order  to  this  end,  he  inserts  the 
rule  of  mutual  forgiveness  in  the  daily  prayer  which 
he  committed  to  the  lips  of  his  disciples.  It  stands 
there  as  the  ground  of  good  hope  in  every  hour  of 
supplication ;  so  that  we  are  encouraged  to  say, 
"  forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  only  when  we  can  say 
also,  "  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 
Thus,  by  granting  pardon  where  we  have  received 
some  cause  of  offence,  we  grant  that  which  we 
desire  to  find  in  our  own  hour  of  need ;  and  what  is 
this  but  the  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by?  So 
close  is  the  connection  which  exists  in  the  lessons  of 
revealed  truth :  they  have  God  for  their  author ;  and, 
like  him,  are  full  of  harmony  and  concord.  Who  is 
there  that  does  not  feel  the  value  of  a  gracious 
pardon  for  many  a  misdeed,  which  cold  and  tardy 
recollections  cannot  do  away?  Who  is  there  that 
will  not  gladly  take  the  same  indulgence,  for  many 
a  word  which  cannot  be  recalled,  and  for  many 
things  which  have  been  left  unheeded  and  undone, 
the  times  and  opportunities  for  which  are  past,  and 
will  return  no  more  ?     How  bitter  would  the  grief 
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be  in  such  cases,  how  uneasy  and  intolerable  the 
feeling  of  regret,  if  there  were  no  such  promise  of 
forgiveness,  no  pardon  sealed  and  ratified  with  those 
tokens  of  assurance,  which  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  merits  of  an  ever-living  Advocate,  and  gracious 
Intercessor,  can  alone  supply  I  Is  there  any  one 
who  feels  his  own  necessity,  who  knows  the  value 
of  such  acts  of  mercy,  and  considers  what  the  ties 
of  brotherly  regard  should  be  between  the  members 
of  one  stock,  and  the  children  of  one  family,  who 
can  cherish  unrelenting  dispositions,  and  persist  in 
withholding  from  another  what  he  wants  himself, 
and  what  he  must  seek  for,  if  he  feels  a  due  concern 
for  his  own  safety,  or  his  welfare? 

Observe  now  how  wisely  the  whole  lesson  is  con- 
trived for  us,  and  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  the 
common  character  of  man. 

Thus  some  of  the  chief  motives  for  forgiveness, 
arise,  we  see,  from  a  sense  of  our  own  needs.  That 
conviction  duly  entertained,  tends  to  beget  humility, 
and  the  lessons  of  humility  become  the  natural 
remedies  of  that  pride,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  the 
main  source  of  resentment  among  men,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  unforgiving  thoughts,  and  cruel  pur- 
poses. This  at  least  experience  shows,  and  daily 
observation  teaches,  that  the  keenest  sense  of  injury, 
and  the  deepest  measures  of  ill  will,  are  accustomed 
to  spring  up  where  men  find  their  consequence 
impaired,  and  where  their  own  notions  of  their  own 
importance  have  sustained  some  outrage. 

Thus,   then,   the   lessons   which    instruct   us   to 
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regard  our  own  necessities  with  humble  thoughts, 
and  to  consult  what  is  requisite,  in  order  to  obtain 
forgiveness,  where  we  feel  the  want  of  it,  constitute 
those  rules,  which  serve  best  to  incline  us  to  forgive 
offences,  when  they  have  been  offered  to  ourselves 
The  rule  of  Solomon  comes  in  to  enforce  the  duty 
and  we  learn,  that  the  "  merciful  man,  by  acts  of 
mercy,  will  do  good  to  his  own  soul." 

Our  Redeemer's  admonition  stands  also  in  full 
force  on  the  same  side,  to  remind  us,  that  with  what 
measure  we  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  back  to  us 
again.  And  thus  every  way  the  duty  and  advantage 
of  an  early  reconciliation  with  our  brother  is  com- 
mended to  us  by  the  clearest  maxims  of  propriety 
and  reason ;  by  the  warnings  of  our  own  infirmity 
and  danger ;  and  by  the  best  assurances  which  can 
be  found,  and  may  be  safely  trusted  for  encouraging 
the  joyful  expectation  of  a  lasting  benefit,  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  us  in  the  final  sentence  of  forgiveness. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  remark,  that  the  case,  as 
it  is  stated  in  the  text,  evidently  supposes,  that  our 
brother  has  some  reason  of  complaint  against  us : 
the  words  are,  "  if  thy  brother  hath  aught  against 
thee."  Or,  perhaps,  we  may  also  have  something  to 
allege  against  him.  In  most  differences,  this  proves 
to  be  the  true  state  of  the  matter,  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  pardoned  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  sense 
of  this  should  make  men  more  ready  to  take  early 
opportunities  for  reconciliation.  In  all  cases,  the 
first  endeavour  should  be  to  repair  that  part  of  the 
wrong  which   has  arisen  on   our   side,  and  which 
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may  be  traced  to  our  own  door.  If  it  be  an  injury 
in  matters  of  property,  it  must  be  remedied  by  re- 
storing what  has  been  unjustly  taken  or  withheld, 
without  dissimulation,  and  without  delay.  If  the 
wrong  has  been  done  to  the  character  and  credit  of 
another,  it  must  be  removed  by  suitable  confession, 
and  by  a  mode  of  reparation,  as  public  as  the  ca- 
lumny has  been.  If  we  shall  have  cast  unnecessary 
burdens  upon  any,  or  defeated  the  just  claims  of 
those  who  depend  upon  us ;  if  we  have  oppressed 
them  by  hard  usage,  wronged  them  by  unkind  neg- 
lects, refusing  to  do  justice  to  their  pleas,  or  re- 
maining deaf  to  their  complaints,  we  should  make 
haste  to  redeem  those  obligations,  and  we  should  be 
willing  to  add  something  on  the  score  of  compens- 
ation, that  the  injured  party  may  not  find  a  cold 
amends.  If  we  have  defrauded  any,  we  should 
make  it  good,  and  submit  to  put  the  fine  upon  our- 
selves. 

The  first  difficulty  will  be  that  of  finding  some 
things,  perhaps,  in  our  account,  which  cannot  be  set 
right ;  and  this  is  one  chief  inconvenience  which 
arises  from  all  evil  deeds.  It  is  the  peculiar  misery 
of  human  error,  in  many  consequences  which  it 
draws  after  it,  that  what  is  done  amiss  cannot  al- 
ways be  rectified  upon  better  thoughts,  or  amended 
wholly  by  a  change  of  conduct.  Thus  we  cannot 
always  replace  the  property  of  others,  which  we 
may  have  wasted  or  destroyed.  They  who  are 
wasteful  of  the  property  of  others,  have  seldom  any 
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substance  of  their  own,  to  enable  them  to  make  good 
the  work  of  restitution.  • 

Again,  they  who  may  have  breathed  a  slander 
against  the  good  name  or  repute  of  others,  when 
their  hearts  shall  smite  them  for  the  wrong,  may  be 
utterly  unable  to  prevent  such  as  have  more  malice 
than  themselves  from  repeating  the  detraction  ;  and 
from  doing  this,  perhaps,  long  after  the  first  authors 
of  the  scandal  may  have  come  to  a  better  mind,  and 
are  full  of  sorrow  for  their  indiscretion.  It  is  thus 
that  men  are  frequently  compelled  to  see  those 
weeds  grow  rank,  and  spread  far  in  the  world,  which 
sprang  first  in  their  own  borders,  and  which  they 
have  cast  out  from  their  own  soil  with  shame  and 
trouble,  and  would  willingly  behold  no  more. 

In  like  manner,  they  who  have  depressed  the  help- 
less or  dependent,  during  many  years,  may  be  un- 
able to  redress  the  wrong  by  any  sudden  change*  of 
purpose,  or  by  any  act  of  bounty  or  munificence. 
The  time  for  kindness  may  be  quite  past,  and  the 
views  and  interests  of  others,  who  may  have  suffered 
by  our  harshness  or  neglects,  may  be  wholly  broken 
or  destroyed  beyond  the  power  of  reparation.  The 
least  experience  of  these  evils,  which  admit  of  no 
perfect  remedy,  should  induce  us  to  place  double 
guards  about  us,  and  should  incline  us  to  consider 
always,  how  easily  we  may  work  an  injury,  and  how 
hard  and  how  impracticable  in  some  cases  the  task 
of  reparation  may  become. 

I  will  add  but  one  consideration  more  on  this  head 
of  discourse,  and  it  shall  be  to  notice  that  which  is 
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frequently  pretended  for  the  reason  of  neglecting 
such  steps  to  reconciliation  as  the  text  directs.  Thus 
it  is  often  urged  that  our  adversaries  are  incorrigible, 
and  that  their  ill  will  cannot  be  turned  aside  by  any 
overtures  for  peace ;  that  the  disposition  to  agree, 
and  to  make  up  differences,  cannot  be  raised  in  the 
minds  of  some  men  by  any  efforts  which  may  be 
attempted,  or  by  any  offer  of  accommodation.  What 
then  is  the  course  to  be  pursued  ?  Certainly,  how- 
ever great  the  injury  received  maybe,  the  course  to 
be  taken  is  to  abandon  and  extinguish  all  emotions 
which  may  tend  to  hatred,  and  the  next  determina- 
tion should  Se  to  renounce  self-authorised  redress. 
If  we  stand  for  justice,  and  in  some  cases  even 
cliarity  requires  it,  that  the  wrong-doer  be  not  en- 
couraged in  his  evil  way,  or  the  bold  and  lawless  be 
led  on  to  further  acts  of  injury  and  mischief,  yet  the 
private  spirit  of  ill  will,  and  the  dire  thirst  of  revenge, 
must  be  banished  from  the  breast.  Our  Lord,  in 
such  extremities,  prescribes  the  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed. After  private  admonitions  shall  be  found  to 
fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  witnesses,  to  public 
pleadings  and  established  seats  of  judgment.  If  the 
injury  be  not  such  as  will  bear  this,  as  in  many  per- 
sonal offences  it  may  be  found,  there  may  be  good 
reasons  to  remit  it  altogether.  No  public  claims  are 
injured  in  such  cases  by  forgiveness,  and  surely  we 
may  well  consent  to  forego  resentment  which  can 
only  rankle  in  our  own  breasts,  without  producing 
any  good  fruit  if  they  are  retained.  He  is  but  a  fool 
that  carries  fire  in  his  own  hand,  or  suffers  thorns  to 
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lie  under  his  pillow,  and  is  willing  to  endure  so 
much  disquiet  and  to  suffer  such  disturbance,  merely 
to  gratify  a  sullen  humour. 

It  is  time  now  to  turn  to  the  remaining  topic  of 
reflection,  and  the  next  great  lesson  which  the  sen- 
tence in  the  text  suggests.  It  is  plainly  this,  that 
without  a  proper  disposition  of  the  mind  and  temper, 
without  suitable  aifections,  religious  exercises  and 
oblations  will  want  that  commendation  to  the  favour 
and  acceptance  of  the  Lord,  which  the  text  so  evi- 
dently shows  to  be  a  requisite  condition.  The  words 
are,  "  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift,"  for,  otherwise,  you  will 
come  with  dispositions  and  affections  unfit  for  any 
hopeful  tender  of  religious  sacrifice.  This  was  the 
main  defect  of  heathen  sacrifices  of  old  time,  and  in 
those  also,  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  objected, 
which  were  offered  at  the  altar  of  Jerusalem,  when 
a  stubborn  people  ventured  to  serve  God  with  their 
lips,  and  with  the  offering  of  the  hand,  whilst  their 
hearts  were  utterly  estranged  and  turned  aside. 

Our  Lord  in  the  sentence  chosen  for  discourse 
speaks  indeed  of  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  which  once  formed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  solemn  servifce  of  the  Lord,  but  the  pre- 
cept has  a  general  meaning,  and  demands  a  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  application.  It  speaks  of 
sacrifices  and  oblations.  Will  it  be  demanded  what 
the  Christian  Church  has  to  do  with  sacrifice  ?  It  is 
long  since  the  Temple  and  its  altar  have  been  laid 
in  ashes.     The  true  propitiation  has  been  offered 
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once  for  all,  and  no  other  sacrifice  for  sin  remains  to 
be  made  good.     The  first-fruits  from  the  harvest  of 
the  field  are  now  no  longer  brought  up  to  the  courts 
of  worship,  or  waved  on  high  before  the  Lord,  in 
token  of  religious  gratitude  and  solemn  adoration. 
But  the  Christian  Church  is  not  without  its  sacrifices, 
such  as  far  exceed  in  value  those,  the  term  of  which 
has  been  so  long  fulfilled.     The  whole  life  of  the 
Christian,  and  his  solemn  dedication  to  the  Lord, 
becomes  the  great  tribute  of  oblation  which  is  now- 
required  :  according  to  the  word  of  prophecy  which 
tlie  last  of  the  prophets  gave,  and  which  was  indeed 
the  burden  of  all  prophecy,  it  was  declared  that  the 
days  should  come  when  all  men  every  where  would 
offer  a  pure  offering.     Our  Lord  repeated  the  same 
word  when  the  day  of  its  completion  was  at  hand ; 
when  he  said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "  The  hour 
Cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father  ;  but  the  hour 
Cometh  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  Spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him ;"  adding  that 
memorable  admonition,  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  Spirit  and  in 
truth."     According   to  which   our  Lord's  Apostle 
urged  this  exhortation:"!  beseech  you  therefore, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you  present 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto 
God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service."     Thus  tlie 
Christian's  sacrifice  is  his  reasonable  service  ;  and 
surely  nothing  can  depart  more  widely  from  the 
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dictates  of  sound  reason,  than  to  draw  near  to  God 
with  anger  and  ill  will  lurking  in  the  heart,  or  to 
implore  his  mercies  with  any  secret  enmity  to  others; 
to  crave  pardon,  and  yet  to  cherish  unforgiving 
dispositions.  What  disturbance  must  arise  in  him 
whose  mind  is  thus  divided  by  such  opposite  impres- 
sions as  those  of  humiliation  before  God  for  many 
trespasses,  and  of  resentment  or  unkindness  to  an  un- 
forgiving brother.  This  then  is  the  sum  of  this  last 
head  of  reflection,  that  all  religious  services  must  be 
exercised  at  all  times  with  proper  dispositions,  or 
that  the  tender  of  them  will  be  vain.  The  world  had 
long  lost  sight  of  this  chief  requisite  in  religious 
duties,  before  Christ  came  to  declare  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  call  men  to  a  real  reformation.  Both 
Jew  and  Gentile  had  thought  more  of  the  sacrifices 
of  their  altar,  and  of  the  cost  and  number  of  the  gifts 
they  were  to  bring,  than  of  reforming  evil  incli- 
nations, or  correcting  the  disorder  of  their  lives. 
Thus  the  hands  of  violence  and  rapine  were 
frequently  spread  out  toward  heaven,  and  men 
were  willing  to  offer  at  the  altars  of  their  temples 
any  thing  except  their  vices  and  their  evil  habits. 
Against  this  species  of  dissimulation  in  religion,  by 
which  its  chief  end  and  purposes  were  defeated,  the 
Most  High  frequently  expressed  his  indignation 
when  his  own  people  were  concerned;  thus  by  the 
mouths  of  the  prophets  of  old  time  he  reproved  his 
worshippers  in  Israel,  for  their  lame  and  hypocriti- 
cal compliance  with  the  laws  of  sacrifice  ;  despising, 
nay  deriding,  their  unhallowed  gifts,  and  casting  back 
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their  vain  oblations,  because  the  treasure  and  the 
free  will  of  the  heart  were  altogether  wanting.  They 
retained  their  base  desires,  and  cherished  and  kept 
close  their  sordid  inclinations,  amidst  the  show  of 
outward  worship,  and  amidst  the  pomp  of  religious 
celebrations  speciously  performed.  This  was  the 
frequent  ground  of  expostulation  and  reproof,  that 
one  refused  to  sacrifice  his  pride  ;  another  would  not 
leave  his  unjust  gains  ;  a  third  was  unwilling  to 
yield  up  his  sensual  desires,  or  to  banish  the  resent- 
ment which  he  entertained  against  his  brother  I  and 
yet  all  of  them  were  willing  to  be  called  the  people 
of  the  Lord,  and  apt  enough  to  boast  their  privileges 
as  a  favoured  nation  and  a  chosen  seed.  Against  one 
gross  instance,  therefore,  common  to  all  ages,  of  at- 
tempting to  deceive  God  by  tendering  every  species 
of  religious  service,  whilst  the  root  of  evil  inclinations 
is  permitted  to  remain  untouched  in  the  bosom,  our 
Lord  aims  the  salutary  precept  in  the  text. 

Having  now  discussed  the  two  chief  topics  pro- 
posed for  our  reflection,  let  us  gather  some  such 
considerations  in  conclusion,  as  may  serve  to  set  us 
forward  in  the  due  performance  of  that  which  has 
been  found  to  be  so  reasonable  in  itself,  and  which 
is  so  indispensably  required. 

Let  us  then  call  to  mind,  when  we  meet  together 
on  these  days  of  Sabbath,  sanctified  as  they  are  and 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  joint  worship  and  reli- 
gious service,  that  such  seasons  of  our  duteous 
tenders  at  the  throne  of  grace,  before  which  the 
Christian  sacrifices  are  presented,  should  be  made 
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the  times  of  self-examination,  in  order  that  we  may 
consider  well  if  any  one  have  aught  against  us,  or  if 
we  have  any  secret  discontents  which  destroy  the 
bond  of  brotherly  regard,  and  extinguish  Christian 
feeling  in  our  hearts.  Let  us  in  such  cases  give 
heed  to  the  precept  of  our  Merciful  Redeemer,  the 
Gracious  Advocate,  for  those  who  need  forgiveness ; 
lut  us  use  our  diligence  to  cast  out  those  lurking  mis- 
chiefs from  our  bosom,  which  will  check  the  voice  of 
prayer,  and  hinder  the  discharge  of  every  seasonable 
exercise  of  duty  and  devotion.  The  spirit  of  ill 
will,  if  it  be  retained,  must  tend  to  disqualify  us  for 
the  grants  of  favour  where  our  own  needs  are  most 
apparent,  and  our  indigence  most  pressing.  Let 
this  then  be  our  general  reflection  on  the  whole 
view  which  has  been  taken  of  a  memorable  lesson, 
delivered  by  the  lips  of  him  who  came  to  fulfil 
the  ministry  of  pardon,  and  to  confirm  the  work  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  Let  us  be  mindful,  that 
if  we  shall  indeed  subdue  the  motives  of  resentment 
when  we  join  the  train  and  company  of  those  who 
frequent  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house ;  if  we  shall 
renew  the  bond  of  peace  with  others  when  we  seek 
peace  with  our  God,  we  shall  find  the  prayer  for 
grace,  and  the  plea  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  flow- 
ing naturally  from  our  lips ;  we  shall  come  with  joy 
before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  we  shall  have  the 
good  will  and  the  prayers  of  others,  to  encourage 
our  addresses,  and  promote  our  supplication.  The 
promises  of  God  will  stand  in  our  behalf,  and  no  ac- 
cuser from  among  our  fellows  will  then  be  found  to 
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put  impediments  to  that  humble  suit  which  rests  its 
confidence  upon  the  saving  merits  of  a  righteous 
Mediator,  and  reposes  all  its  title  on  the  merits  of  a 
merciful  Redeemer. 

The  benefits  which  flow  from  timely  reconciliation, 
communicate  indeed  a  prevailing  character  to  the 
whole  covenant  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
single  term  reconciliation,  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion is  frequently  summed  up  ;  and  the  case  of  re- 
conciliation with  each  other  has  this  special  privi- 
lege, that  it  is  allowed  to  bear  a  close  connection  of 
resemblance  and  conformity  vvitJi  the  blessing  which 
we  have  to  hope  for  when  we  are  invited,  nay,  be- 
sought, to  be  reconciled  to  God. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  in  every  case  early  re- 
conciliations are  such  as  prove  most  easy  and  most 
perfect.  The  text  reminds  us,  that  there  is  no  safety 
in  deferring  treaties  of  this  kind,  till  we  have  ful- 
filled some  other  act  or  instance  of  our  duty.  The 
gift  must  be  left  even  at  the  altar  ;  nor  shall  we  be 
allowed  to  plead  that  we  may  serve  God  first.  The 
answer  will  be,  "  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  i  "  and  the  same  answer  may  suffice,  to 
show  us  by  what  steps  God  will  have  us  to  ascend 
to  him,  even  by  those  which  lie  nearest  to  us,  and  are 
most  easy  to  be  trodden  and  pursued. 

In  such  instances  where  reconciliation  must  be 
sought,  there  is  no  room  for  any  pleas  of  ignorance, 
and  no  subterfuge  to  be  sought  from  supposed  de- 
fects of  knowledge.     He  who  bears  resentment  in 
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his  bosom  cannot  but  feel  and  know  that  it  is  a  viper 
which  he  harbours  there.  It  is  no  less  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  want  of  opportunity  for  seeking 
peace  and  reconciliation  cannot  be  the  plea,  since 
men  are  not  used  to  cherish  obstinate  resentments, 
and  ill  will  against  those  whom  they  seldom  see,  who 
are  far  removed  from  them,  or  widely  separated 
from  their  intercourse.  The  foe,  if  we  have  found 
him  such  or  made  him  such,  is  commonly  at  hand, 
and  is  not  far  to  be  sought,  when  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation are  the  objects  of  our  wish. 

Let  us  then  at  least  be  careful  that  the  steps  of 
him  who  returns  to  a  right  mind,  who  desires  peace, 
and  seeks  the  renewal  of  his  bond  of  good  will  with 
his  neighbour,  may  be  as  nimble  as  those  of  anger 
and  resentment,  and  then  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
will  not  linger  or  be  slow  to  execute  their  purpose. 

Let  us,  in  a  word,  be  forward  to  seek  peace,  and 
to  repair  the  broken  bond  of  amity,  if  it  shall  have 
been  violated  or  disturbed ;  that  we  may  feel  the  se- 
cret sense  of  peace  within  us ;  peace  of  conscience  ; 
and  above  all,  that  we  may  find  reconciliation  and 
acceptance  with  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  to  whom  be  ascribed  all  honour  and  worship, 
all  praise  and  thanksgiving,  henceforth  and  for  ever- 
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THE  FRUITS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 


Gal.  v.  22. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance. 

Among  the  demonstrations  of  divine  power,  which 
in  all  times  have  accompanied  the  Gospel  in  its  es- 
tablishment throughout  the  world,  the  total  change 
of  life  and  manners,  which  has  never  failed  to  take 
place  where  its  doctrines  have  been  heartily  em- 
braced, has  supplied  sufficient  evidence,  that  the 
faith  which  it  inculcates  derives  its  origin  from  God. 
The  first  witnesses  of  Christ,  and  among  them,  with 
distinguished  eminence,  that  Apostle,  to  whose  life 
and  example  our  attention  is  no  less  invited,  than  to 
his  testimony  in  the  text,  appealed  with  joy  and  tri- 
umph to  the  lively  tokens  of  the  power  of  that  word 
which  they  taught,  and  to  the  gifts  and  graces  of 
that  Holy  Spirit,  whose  descent  had  been  predicted 
and  fulfilled  ;  the  fruits  of  which  were  "  love,  joy, 
peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance  ; "  with  every  good  thought, 
word,  and  work. 

Our  Lord  once  said  to  the  dull  and  obdurate  Jew, 
"  When  the  branch  of  the  fig-tree  is  yet  tender,  and 
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putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh  ; " 
and  by  a  rule  of  judging  which  was  scarcely  less 
obvious  and  convincing,  when  the  fair  appearance 
of  a  new  growth  in  the  lives  of  men  was  manifested, 
it  became  certain  that  the  Gospel  season  had  ar- 
rived, and  that  its  harvests  from  thenceforth  would 
increase  upon  the  earth.  The  leaf  which  was  put 
forth  in  the  first  age  of  the  Gospel  was  plainly  of  a 
new  form,  and  unlike  to  the  customary  bearing  of 
the  plant.  The  fruit,  too,  was  of  a  different  quality, 
the  produce  of  a  new  stock,  into  which  many  a 
branch  which  had  been  barren  in  Israel,  and  wild 
and  neglected  in  remoter  countries,  was  engrafted. 
Such  was  the  case  with  those  who  were  the  first 
witnesses,  and  the  earliest  converts,  to  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  Such  is  the  case  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  operation  of  the  same  grace  in  sufficient 
measures,  in  those  whose  habits,  manners,  and  em- 
ployments, whose  life  and  conversation  display  the 
tokens  of  divine  truth,  and  the  motives  of  religion 
exerting  a  prevailing  influence  in  their  hearts. 

Let  us,  then,  so  divide  our  reflections  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  the  text  naturally  leads  our  thoughts, 
that  we  may  first  regard  that  never-failing  proof  of 
tlie  influences  of  divine  grace,  as  it  has  been  mani- 
fested in  all  times,  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  be- 
lievers, who  in  successive  generations  of  the  world 
have  embraced  the  word  of  truth,  and  kept  the  com.- 
mandments  of  the  Lord.  We  may  then  pass  on  to 
consider,  how  it  behoves  us  to  seek,  cherish,  and  to 
set  forth  this  testimony,  as  it  should  have  place  in 
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the  fruits  of  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gen- 
tleness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,  in 
our  own  lives  ;  since,  without  such  measures  of  im- 
provement, we  shall  be  Christians  but  in  name. 

With  regard  to  the  first  evidence  of  the  power  of 
faith,  and  of  the  efficacy  and  divine  original  of  tlie 
word  of  salvation  in  the  Gospel,  as  the  proof  has 
been  furnished  in  all  ages  by  the  lives  and  conduct 
of  believers,  and  as  it  exists  still,  even  amidst  the 
manifold  corruptions  of  the  world,  we  may  remark, 
that  such  testimonies  of  the  force  and  value  of  re- 
vealed religion  meet  us  readily ;  they  lie  open  to 
our  observation,  and  affect  us  in  the  nearest  and  the 
liveliest  manner.  They  do  not  depend  upon  nice 
reasonings,  or  require  the  pains  of  difficult  enqui- 
ries. They  do  not  follow  from  the  force  of  words, 
however  eloquent  and  persuasive,  or  dwell  in  no- 
tions and  professions  ;  but  they  come  home  to  us 
with  all  the  power  of  strong  example,  and  they 
bring  their  commendation  with  them,  by  those 
tokens  of  utility  and  benefit,  with  which  they  are 
accompanied.  Accordingly,  among  the  leading  to- 
pics, which  were  employed  by  the  chosen  ministers 
and  first  witnessess  of  Christ,  in  order  to  win  men 
to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  invite  them  to  take 
up  the  profession  of  the  truth,  this  was  one.  They 
pointed  frequently  to  the  marks  and  evidences  of 
amendment  appearing  in  their  followers,  whose 
change  of  heart  and  manners,  nay,  of  mind  and  un- 
derstanding, became  so  manifest,  that  the  question, 
which  was  once  put  with  relation  to  their   Lord, 
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might  well  be  put  concerning  each  of  them  • 
"  Whence  hath  this  man  these  things,  and  what 
wisdom  is  this  which  is  given  unto  him  ?  "  Such 
was  once  the  wondering  exclamation  of  the  Jews, 
when  the  bright  pattern  of  our  Lord's  life  filled 
them  with  reverence  and  admiration  :  nor  did  the 
cause  for  wonder  cease  throughout  the  world  in 
after  times.  Wisdom  was  still  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  enemy  could  find  no  evil  thing  to  say, 
but  such  as  were  too  false,  and  too  malicious,  to 
procure  belief. 

If  Moses  was  known  by  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  have 
conversed  with  God,  and  to  have  received  the  seal 
of  the  divine  commission,  because  his  face  shone 
with  a  wonderful  and  dazzling  brightness  after  his 
visit  to  the  mount,  and  through  the  privilege  which 
was  furnished  to  him,  of  beholding  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  no  less  evident  was  the  steady  light  of 
gi-ace  and  truth,  which  beamed  forth  in  the  lives  of 
those,  who,  after  their  conversion  to  the  faith,  main- 
tained a  frequent  converse  with  the  word  of  God, 
and  drew  near  to  his  holy  table,  and  lived  in  the 
communion  of  his  undivided  household,  shining  as 
the  lights  of  this  world,  and  acting  constantly  as 
persons  preparing  for  a  better. 

It  should  seem  indeed  as  if  our  Lord,  in  the  choice 
which  he  made  of  his  Apostles,  wished  to  give  this 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  word,  and  the  operation 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  its  greatest  force  and  most  deter- 
minate effect.  Thus  he  did  not  choose  for  his  first 
v/itnesses  men  who  were  renowned  for  wisdom,  or 
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accustomed  to  frequent  the  seats  of  learning,  though 
^)rudence  and  learning  were,  in  due  time,  and 
within  due  limits,  to  serve  in  the  ministries  of 
faith,  and  to  find  their  employment  about  the  in- 
terests of  religion.  But  our  Lord's  first  choice 
turned  rather  upon  such  as  those,  who,  with  St. 
Peter,  had  hitherto  possessed  but  few  opportuni- 
ties in  their  course  of  life  and  occupation  for  pur- 
suing intellectual  enquiries,  and  were  destitute  of 
the  ordinary  means  for  advancing  in  such  high  at- 
tainments as  might  qualify  men  to  become  the 
teachers  and  the  guides  of  others.  He  did  this 
for  many  obvious  reasons.  The  knowledge  of  re- 
vealed truth  could  not  at  that  time  be  promoted  by 
the  aids  of  human  learning.  The  fountains  of  a 
purer  light  and  knowledge  were  then  opened ;  and 
all  who  had  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  listen,  and  hearts 
not  indisposed  to  learn,  were  as  well  qualified  (and 
in  many  cases  much  better)  as  the  scribe  or  the 
philosopher,  whose  prejudices  were  more  strong,  and 
whose  errors  were  far  more  obstinate,  and  more 
difficult  of  cure.  Nor  is  it  true  indeed  at  any  time 
that  the  best  sources  of  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment are  closed  against  men  who  have  but  slender 
opportunities  for  learned  pains.  To  know  God  and 
to  serve  him,  to  commit  the  heart  into  his  keeping, 
and  to  frequent  his  worship  and  communion,  to  bear 
in  mind  his  word,  and  to  regard  his  gracious  promises, 
to  fear  his  just  displeasure,  and  to  observe  his  pre- 
cepts in  things  which  we  all  know  well  enough,  and 
about  which  none  but  dissemblers  affect  ignorance, 
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and  lay  the  blame  upon  the  want  of  opportunities 
for  learning ;  such  things  are  open  equally  to  all,  and 
are  required  alike  from  all. 

Again,  it  was  to  be  manifested  to  the  whole  world, 
by  the  choice  which  our  Lord  made  of  his  first  wit- 
nesses, that  the  word  of  God  prevailed  and  triumphed 
by  its  own  might,  and  was  not  indebted  for  its  pro- 
gress or  enlargement  to  the  wit  of  man,  or  the  con- 
trivances of  human  skill.  The  evidences  of  the 
genuine  power  of  truth,  as  they  were  displayed  by 
the  change  which  was  wrought  in  the  tempers,  and 
discovered  in  the  speech  and  lives  of  many,  who 
before  were  mean  and  inconsiderable  persons,  was 
thus  rendered  most  remarkable  and  striking,  by  the 
choice  which  our  Lord  made  of  divers  of  his  early 
witnesses  ;  and  the  same  thing  was  further  mani- 
fested in  great  numbers  of  their  converts. 

When  the  simple  soul  became  wise  and  prudent ; 
when  the  lowly,  and  even  the  worldly-minded  man, 
who  before  had  nothing  to  distinguish  him,  but  his 
trade  and  occupation  in  life,  became  full  of  high 
thoughts  and  heavenly  speculations,  and,  above  all, 
full  of  generous  and  noble  qualities  in  mind  and 
manners,  when  this  light  shone  out  at  once,  like  that 
which  brake  forth  from  the  lamps  of  Gideon  when 
they  were  carried  to  the  field  of  battle,  all  men  could 
perceive,  that  the  finger  of  the  Lord  was  in  the 
work.  Do  but  Compare  their  former  modes  of  life, 
with  the  latter  triumphs  which  those  humble  men 
were  enabled  to  accomplish.  Compare  the  simpli- 
city of  their  first  condition,  with  the  great  change 
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which  they  wrought  in  all  the  world  when  darkness 
vanished  at  their  presence,  when  superstition  and 
idolatry,  with  the  whole  train  of  heathen  follies  and 
iniquities,  were  scattered  at  their  word.  At  that 
season  all  the  efforts  of  worldly  power  and  worldly 
craft,  all  the  arms  of  eloquence  and  hatred,  were 
opposed  to  them  without  effect.  Observe  not  only 
the  works  which  they  were  empowered  to  do ;  but 
the  fruits  of  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance,  which  adorned  their  lives ;  and 
the  fortitude  and  calmness  with  which,  after  the 
great  evidences  of  the  truth  were  once  completed, 
they  encountered  every  danger,  and  answered  every 
cavil. 

Humble,  patient,  ready  to  reply  but  not  apt  to 
wrangle,  they  displayed,  in  all  points,  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  that  true  discretion  which  is 
the  fruit  of  the  wisdom  which  descendeth  from 
above.  We  need  not  fix  our  eyes  only  upon  the 
power  of  performing  miracles,  with  which  these 
men  were  invested,  or  upon  the  gift  of  tongues 
which  was  bestowed  upon  them  to  fit  them  for  their 
arduous  office ;  we  need  not  limit  our  attention  to 
such  dazzling  privileges,  and  high  tokens  of  illumin- 
ation, which  appeared  in  their  commission.  That 
which  was  intrinsically  personal  to  each  of  them, 
and  in  which  the  main  change  of  their  characters 
consisted,  is  described  particularly  in  the  text,  and 
will  furnish  a  large  field  for  observation.  The 
change  from  an  heedless  and  entire  devotion  to  tliis 
world,  to  better  thoughts,  and  better  expectations, 
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the  whole  change  which  the  text  expresses,  when  it 
sets  forth  the  fruits  of  spiritual  influence  on  the 
hearts  of  humble  and  sincere  believers,  was  such  as 
quickly  made  itself  known  to  all  attentive  eyes,  and 
carried  with  it  its  own  witness.  Men  may  change 
their  sentiments  in  matters  of  judgment,  or  on  sub- 
jects of  opinion ;  and  unless  they  take  pains  to  de- 
clare their  new-formed  notions,  the  alteration  whiclj 
takes  place  in  their  minds  may  remain  unknown  to 
others  ;  but  the  change  of  mind,  which  is  wrought 
by  the  power  of  faith,  and  the  influences  of  religion, 
cannot  be  concealed.  It  discovers  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  The  tongue  will  not  suppress  it.  The 
common  frame  of  speech,  like  that  of  the  poor  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  at  the  palace  of  the  high-priest, 
will  betray  the  Galilean,  and  will  show  to  what  part 
he  belongs.  The  habits  of  life  more  especially,  and 
the  fruits  of  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance,  will  witness  the  same  happy  alter- 
ation by  the  surest  evidence,  and  in  the  most  con- 
vincing manner.  These  are  indeed  the  most  solid 
tokens  of  sincerity,  whether  they  appear  in  the  first 
stages  of  repentance  in  those  who  turn  from  long- 
trodden  ways  of  vice  and  error,  or  whether  they  be 
manifested  in  successive  periods  of  proficiency  among 
those  who  are  entitled  from  their  birth  to  Christian 
privileges,  and  who  pursue  that  good  way  with  a 
timely  diligence,  and  cleave  with  a  wise  and  noble 
perseverance  to  their  first  engagement,  and  their 
early  obligations.  The  constant,  uniform,  and  steady 
disposition  of  the  conduct  which  is  so  produced  be- 
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comes  the  surest  testimony  of  the  Christian  character, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  manifest  their  own  con- 
nection with  a  state  of  grace.  To  such  evidences, 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  constantly  referred. 
They  taught  men  to  regard  them  in  preference  to 
gifts  of  miracle  ;  so  that  we  find  the  best  and  most 
profitable  things  are  still  open  to  our  choice,  and 
left  free  to  our  pursuit.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  for 
men  to  affect  much  knowledge  in  the  ways  of 
truth,  and  to  look  disdainfully  on  others,  from  some 
high  notion  of  their  own  attainments ;  but  a  sober, 
pious,  and  well-ordered  life,  useful  to  others,  and 
kept  clear  of  all  vicious  habits  and  ill  practices,  by 
which  the  heart  would  be  defiled,  the  conversation 
tainted,  and  the  manners,  dispositions,  and  deport- 
ment, turned  to  evil ;  such  a  life,  exercised  in  all 
upright  dealing,  in  all  self-government  and  charity, 
in  all  sound  faith,  in  the  stated  offices  and  known 
duties  of  religion,  cannot  well  be  dissembled.  It 
will  cost  more  pains,  and  offer  more  restraints,  than 
dissemblers  will  be  ready  to  approve.  Such  a  life 
is  the  genuine  fruit  of  that  spiritual  influence  con- 
cerning which  the  text  speaks.  Such  are  the  surest 
tests  of  adherence  to  that  doctrine  the  end  of 
which  is  a  reasonable  service,  and  the  sum  of  which 
is  an  humble  and  sincere  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  When  men  resort  to  other  tokens  as  the 
standard  of  their  faith,  and  the  witness  of  their  spi- 
ritual growth,  there  is  always  much  room  for  delu- 
sion. Our  Lord,  then,  constantly  prescribed  the 
substantial  parts  of  godliness,  and  the  sober  duties 
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of  religion,  for  the  basis  of  that  conduct  concerning 
which  we  now  treat.  He  told  his  disciples  to  seek 
the  tokens  of  their  faith  and  proficiency,  in  the  fruits 
of  justice,  equity,  peace,  kindness,  candour,  good 
will,  moderation,  love  of  order,  with  the  social  habits 
of  religious  duty.  He  laid  the  sure  grounds  for  the 
judgment  which  we  have  to  form  concerning  our 
own  state  and  that  of  others,  in  such  substantial 
proofs  of  the  power  of  truth,  and  the  influences  of 
divine  grace  in  the  heart.  The  reason  of  this  whole 
method  of  proving  and  illustrating  the  way  of  truth 
is  manifest.  All  men  can  judge  of  the  reality,  and 
can  understand  the  beneficial  nature  of  right  con- 
duct, either  in  themselves  or  others.  All  men  can 
perceive  the  value  of  sobriety,  and  well-governed 
manners.  They  too,  who  do  but  observe  such  fruits 
in  others,  will  know  how  to  value  the  good  effects  of 
a  constant  regular  attendance  on  the  duties  of  reli- 
gious worship  and  communion,  which  supply  the 
sure  and  indispensable  supports  of  such  a  temper. 
All  men  can  judge  with  certainty  about  acts  of 
mutual  kindness,  and  will  know  when  men  adhere  to 
their  word,  and  keep  their  engagements  to  God,  and 
to  each  other,  with  fidelity  and  truth.  It  is  no  less 
easy  to  perceive  when  irregular  and  sinful  passions 
are  resisted  and  subdued,  by  a  careful  vigilance,  and 
by  the  salutary  pains  of  timely  resolution.  All  men 
can  distinguish  between  a  griping  avarice,  and  a 
wise  frugality,  which  provides  for  future  need ;  be- 
tween wanton  and  prodigal  excesses  or  indulgences, 
and  a  temperate  and  right  use  of  worldly  goods ; 
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between  calumny,  and  friendly  reprehension  or  re- 
proof; between  good  words,  and  bad ;  between  a 
willingness  to  give  aid  in  any  righteous  cause,  and 
a  sordid  indolence,  which  is  careless  how  the  world 
goes,  and  how  men  shape  their  course,  or  pursue 
the  road  to  happiness  or  ruin.  These  distinctions 
are  easily  to  be  discerned,  and  therefore  they  are  the 
fit  tokens,  and  what  is  more,  the  real  substance  of 
improvement,  by  which  the  sincerity  of  our  faith, 
and  the  reality  of  our  proficiency  in  the  Christian 
life,  are  to  be  calculated  and  approved. 

In  a  word,  if  love,  joy,  peace,  gentleness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance ;  if  a  clear  integrity  and  firm 
attachment  to  good  principles,  appear  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  profess  the  truth,  we  cannot  justly  enter- 
tain a  doubt,  that  the  promise  of  the  Lord  is  wrought 
in  them,  and  that  the  light  of  his  countenance  has 
been  lifted  up  upon  them.  Our  Lord  directs  us  to 
take  no  assurance  or  profession,  however  confident 
it  may  be,  as  the  witness  of  the  spiritual  state,  if  it 
be  not  coupled  with  this  kind  of  evidence. 

Thus,  then,  the  first  point  proposed  for  our 
attentive  notice  has  been  made  good.  We  cannot 
but  confess,  that  where  the  tokens  were  displayed, 
or  where  they  still  exist,  of  such  habits  of  obedience 
to  the  commandments  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  there 
a  convincing  testimony  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  is  manifest.  It  is  clear  concerning  such  men, 
that  they  have  known  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth 
has  made  them  free ;  free  fi-om  the  sordid  vices  to 
which  many  of  them  may  have  been  addicted ;  free 
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from  the  fear  of  man,  and  from  the  dread  of  death ; 
free  from  the  bonds  of  vanity  and  care ;  free  to  serve 
God  with  willing  hearts,  and  with  unremitted,  uni- 
form endeavours.  We  cannot  but  acknowledge  also, 
that  wherever  the  same  tokens  continue  to  subsist, 
they  exhibit  the  same  proof.  Evident  it  is,  in  the 
case  of  those  who,  h^ing  forfeited  their  first  vows, 
yet  return  back  by  repentance  to  the  ways  of  duty, 
that  when  the  troubled  water  becomes  tranquil,  and 
ceases  any  more  to  cast  up  mire,  the  calm  of  heaven 
rests  upon  it,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  in  the 
first  creation,  hath  visited  that  flood,  which  keeps  its 
boundaries  for  ever  after,  and  knows  its  appointed 
channels. 

It  remains  but  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  second 
point  proposed  for  our  regard ;  and  to  consider,  in 
conclusion,  how  truly  worthy  of  our  best  esteem,  and 
how  full  of  consolation,  these  tokens  will  be,  when 
we  are  able  to  contemplate  them  in  our  own  hearts, 
and  to  trace  them  in  our  own  deportment.  If  we 
are  required  to  try  the  spirits  of  other  men,  surely 
it  behoves  us  also  to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  own  ;  or 
if  that  first  trial  belonged  but  to  such  as  had  the 
prime  gifts  of  discernment  which  endured  but  for  a 
season  in  the  Church,  yet  the  latter  method  of 
examination,  in  which  each  man  must  prove  his  own 
work,  remains  undoubtedly  as  one  perpetual  branch 
of  duty.  Great  then  will  be  the  comfort,  and 
unspeakable  the  satisfaction,  resulting  from  the 
evidence  of  our  spiritual  growth,  if  it  shall  indeed 
appear  in  that  impartial  scrutiny.     When  we  find 
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that  proof  of  our  proficiency  in  the  government  of 
our  lives  and  conduct,  a  strong  assurance  will  arise 
in  us,  that  what  remains  to  be  fulfilled  of  the  word  and 
promises  of  God,  will  not  fail  to  be  accomplished  in 
due  time. 

All  that  is  declared  concerning  the  future  con- 
summation of  that  word  of  truth  and  promise,  will 
be  rendered  more  than  probable  by  those  improve- 
ments which  bring  present  peace  and  satisfaction 
with  them,  as  the  earnests  of  that  peace,  and  that 
bliss,  which  shall  endure  for  ever. 

This  whole  method  of  seeking  in  ourselves,  and  of 
making  known  to  others,  by  our  lives  and  actions, 
the  force  and  efficacy  of  revealed  truth,  and  of  a 
suitable  advancement  in  the  ways  of  grace,  should 
engage  us  to  be  circumspect  in  all  we  do,  and  care- 
ful in  reviewing  what  is  done.  If  indeed  the  same 
surprising  tokens,  which  accompanied  a  change  from 
idolatry,  and  from  licentious  lives,  in  the  first 
converts  to  a  pure  religion  and  an  heavenly  hope, 
are  not  to  be  sought  for  and  expected  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  and  method  of  a  Christian  life ;  if  in  this 
case  it  is  a  gradual  progress  rather,  and  a  regular 
proficiency,  which  is  to  be  expected  and  desired 
under  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  the  Christian 
fold ;  yet  must  every  heart  be  searched,  and  every 
failure  be  unceasingly  redressed,  with  timely  reme- 
dies, and  with  redoubled  eiforts  to  increase  in  every 
good  attainment ;  to  check  and  discourage  that  which 
is  amiss,  and  to  cultivate  and  cherish,  by  every  fit 
means,  what  is  needful  to  make  good  the  lively  cha- 
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racter  of  faith,  and  to  confirm  a  well-established 
hope.  Let  us  never  take  up  with  any  vain  security, 
or  slight  pretensions,  which  are  destitute  of  such 
grounds  of  support.  Let  us  never  suppose,  that 
whilst  we  bear  the  name,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
Christians,  in  many  a  great  and  near  advantage,  we 
have  permission,  at  the  same  time,  to  live  as  men 
lived  before  that  message  of  salvation  was  proposed, 
and  before  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  were  revealed. 
Let  us  not  imagine,  that  it  is  our  part  only  to  rise  to 
toil,  or  to  live  to  pleasure,  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
none  but  worldly  cares,  and  our  thoughts  with 
worldly  projects,  to  live  without  the  remembrance 
of  God  in  our  minds,  or  the  sense  of  his  mercies  and 
salvation  in  our  bosoms,  to  grow  old  perhaps  in 
carelessness,  and  then  to  return  to  dust.  These  are 
not  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  concerning  which  the 
text  speaks,  and  the  end  of  which  is  everlasting  life. 
How  can  they  hope  to  live  for  ever  in  a  better  scene, 
who  live  only  to  this  world  which  has  no  endurance, 
who  have  no  thoughts  of  another  life,  and  no  dispo- 
sitions wrought  in  them  to  qualify  them  for  any 
scene  but  this,  which  they  render  more  vain  by 
their  follies,  and  more  miserable  by  their  manifold 
misdeeds.  But  to  those  who  strive  to  establish  in 
their  whole  demeanour  that  evidence  of  their  spiritual 
growth  which  the  text  requires,  to  those  who  endea- 
vour to  maintain  an  approving  conscience,  with  that 
peace  with  God,  and  that  hope  of  his  perpetual 
favour,  which  form  together  the  great  end  of  every 
spiritual  attainment,  and  of  every  dispensation  both 
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of  grace  and  truth ;  to  those  who  take  the  merits  of 
a  righteous  Saviour  for  their  trust,  and  the  terms  of 
his  Gospel  for  the  rule  and  measure  of  their  lives, 
the  foretaste  of  happiness  to  come  will  not  be  want- 
ing, and  the  sense  and  apprehension  of  those  ever- 
lasting benefits  will  serve  abundantly  to  convince 
them  that  God  is  true,  and  that  he  will  fulfil  his 
word  to  the  uttermost.  Such  is  the  testimony  which 
arises  in  the  heart,  and  which  is  manifested  in  the 
life,  when  the  light  of  truth  is  indeed  taken  for  the 
guide,  and  when  the  Gospel  lessons  are  truly  studied, 
and  conscientiously  applied. 

Let  us,  then,  use  our  best  care  to  cherish  the 
testimonies  of  our  Lord ;  let  us  hold  fast  both  the 
form  of  sound  words,  and  the  glad  promise  of  eternal 
life ;  let  us  strive,  in  all  our  course,  to  keep  the 
statutes  and  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
right  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  to  grow  and  increase 
in  those  best  endowments  which  the  text  describes  ; 
in  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suifering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance  ;  that  the  earnests 
of  such  good  things  here  may  become  to  us  the  as- 
surance of  their  consummation  in  a  better  scene ;  in 
the  presence  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost ;  to  whom  be  ascribed  all  honour,  worship, 
and  praise. 
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ON  RELIGIOUS  RETIREMENT.* 

Matthew,  iv.  1. 

"  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness." 

At  this  season  we  are  summoned  by  the  Church  to 
suspend,  in  some  degree,  the  usual  course  of  our 
thoughts  and  employments,  and  to  set  apart  a  portion 
of  our  time  for  meditation  and  recollection.  —  Here, 
as  in  every  other  department  of  conduct,  the  example 
of  our  Saviour  is  held  out  to  us ;  and  from  that  world, 
which  is  the  great  field  of  our  temptations,  and  too 
often,  alas !  of  our  fall,  we  are  required  to  follow 
Him  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  to  become 
witnesses  of  that  strength  which  he  summoned  up 
in  the  hours  of  abstinence  and  retirement,  and  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  the 
spiritual  Enemy  of  man. 

To  those  who  are  much  wedded  to  common 
occupations  and  pleasures,  the  notion  even  of  a 
temporary  secession  from  their  allurements  appears 
to  be  dark  and  disagreeable.  They  are  generally 
acknowledged,  indeed,  to  lead  to  disappointment, 

•   Preached  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent. 
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yet  those  who  are  the  most  sensible  of  their  fallacies 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  loth  to  desert  them ;  and  the 
distraction  of  thought  which  accompanies  them, 
while  it  is  quite  devoid  of  real  enjoyment,  yet 
disqualifies  the  mind  from  deriving  any  satisfaction 
from  contemplation  and  retirement.  At  the  same 
time,  my  brethren,  there  are  many  circumstances 
which  show  that  an  occasional  retreat  from  the 
hurry  of  our  lives  is  agreeable  to  our  natural  dis- 
positions ;  and  however  the  worldly  habits  which  we 
have  fostered  may  obstruct  the  cultivation  of  these 
dispositions,  they  are  yet  seldom  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  world  possesses  so  strong 
a  hold  of  our  thoughts  as  to  make  us  unwilling  to 
quit  it,  at  least  in  imagination.  We  may  not  have 
the  courage  really  to  seclude  ourselves  from  its 
enticements,  but  we  feign  to  ourselves  pictures  of 
seclusion  which  seem  to  us  more  delightful  than  all 
that  ambition  or  vanity  can  offer ;  and  in  the  works  of 
fiction,  and  the  descriptions  of  poetry,  we  are  pleased 
to  contemplate  those  representations  of  humble  life, 
which,  remote  from  the  strong  glare  of  society, 
reposes  amidst  the  simple  forms  of  rural  and  do- 
mestic tranquillity. 

The  same  general  taste  appears,  likewise,  from 
the  attachment  which  all  men,  in  some  degree, 
possess  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  for  the 
country.  Long  habits  of  intercourse  with  the 
world  may,  indeed,  frequently  incapacitate  us  from 
enjoying  these  with  a  true  relish,  yet  we  look  back 
with  regret  upon  the  time  when  they  were  delightful 
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to  us ;  and  we  are  often  willing  to  hope  that  the 
time  may  again  arrive,  when  we  shall  retire  from  all 
the  labours  and  all  the  dissipations  of  men,  into  those 
quiet  scenes  which  still  reflect  from  their  bosom  the 
infant  innocence  of  creation. 

Even  while  we  are  ourselves  incapable  of  sharing 
in  these  pleasures,  we  yet  admire  those  who  have 
hearts  alive  to  them ;  we  believe  that  in  their  minds 
the  seeds  of  genius  and  of  taste  are  sown ;  and  we 
reckon  upon  finding  in  their  characters  the  amiable 
and  the  gentle  virtues.  We  admire  them  when  they 
have  their  minds  in  harmony  with  nature  in  all  its 
aspects ;  when  they  not  only  delight  to  contemplate 
its  softer  and  more  regular  features,  but  even  to  be 
"  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,"  and  can 
find  in  desolation  itself  something  which  touches  the 
higher  chords  of  their  souls.  It  is  in  the  world  of 
Man,  indeed,  that  we  are  conscious  we  ought  to  act ; 
but  to  those  who  love  at  times  to  retreat  from  that 
crowded  stage,  and  to  give  a  scope  to  their  thoughts 
in  the  boundless  world  of  Nature,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe 
spirits  of  a  loftier  cast,  and  to  believe  that  they  will 
bring  into  their  conduct  among  men  the  character 
and  the  temper  of  a  more  exalted  order  of  beings. 

There  is  still  another  principle  which  gives  to 
retirement  a  charm,  which  we  might  not  at  first 
expect  to  find  in  it :  I  mean  the  principle  of  our 
social  nature  itself.  Man  is  indeed  born  for  society  ; 
but  how  often  does  human  society  fail  of  accomplis!'- 
ing  its  true  purposes !  It  is  in  it  that  all  the  ma- 
lignant and  all  the  selfish  passions  find  their  scope ; 
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and  it  is  frequently  in  retirement  alone,  that  a  mind 
disgusted  with  the  spectacle  of  human  folly  and 
crime  can  recover  its  tone,  and  can  again  be  restored 
to  the  genuine  sympathies  of  the  heart.  What  Man 
has  exasperated  and  inflamed,  the  benignity  of 
Nature  soothes  and  appeases,  and  insinuates  into 
the  heart  the  milder  feelings  of  charity  and  can- 
dour! —  There  is,  too,  a  society  which  follows  us 
into  retirement,  that  to  hearts  of  sensibility  possesses 
a  peculiar  charm,  —  the  society  of  those  who  are  no 
longer  to  be  met  with  among  men  ;  the  wise  and  the 
good  who  have  left  us  for  higher  scenes ;  the  parents 
whom  we  venerated,  or  the  companions  whom  we 
loved,  and  with  whom,  in  our  hours  of  retreat  from 
the  vulgar  current  of  existence,  we  still  seem  to 
enjoy  a  pure  and  sacred  converse ! 

Such,  my  brethren,  are  some  of  the  feelings 
which  force  even  the  most  dissipated  to  acknowledge 
that  occasional  seclusion  is  congenial  to  the  mind  of 
man,  and  which  evidently  point  out  the  intention  of 
his  Creator  to  be,  that  this  tendency  is  not  to  be 
thwarted,  but  to  be  improved.  It  is,  indeed,  liable 
to  much  perversion.  Some  minds,  of  a  delicate 
texture  indulge  it  to  an  extent,  which  unqualifies 
them  for  the  business  and  the  enjoyments  of  social 
life.  Others  quit  the  world  from  disappointed  am- 
bition, and,  amidst  the  peace  of  nature  itself,  brood 
over  their  gloomy  discontent.  It  is  only  when  they 
contribute  to  moral  improvement,  that  our  various 
natural  dispositions  can  ever  be  directed  to  the  ends 
for  which,  we  may  be  sure,  they  were  principally 
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designed.  Ihe  moral  and  religious  advantages 
which  follow  from  a  wise  use  of  retirement,  are  of  a 
kind  sufficiently  obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  retirement  removes  us  at  a 
due  distance  from  the  world,  and  enables  us  to  esti- 
mate rightly  and  dispassionately  the  different  pur- 
suits of  life.  When  we  are  in  the  midst  of  these, 
we  are  carried  on  by  the  common  stream,  —  our 
passions  are  inflamed  by  those  of  the  multitude,  — 
and  we  appreciate  the  objects  of  pursuit,  not  ac- 
cording to  their  real  value,  but  as  they  are  valued 
by  those  around  us.  It  is  surprising  how  manageable 
our  passions  are  in  themselves,  and  how  much  of 
their  strength  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  society. 
Remove  the  contagion  of  the  opinions  of  men,  and 
how  insignificant  would  all  the  objects  appear  of 
avarice  and  ambition  !  Even  the  love  of  pleasure, 
which  seems  more  the  work  of  nature,  would  yet 
be  confined  within  very  moderate  bounds,  did  not 
imagination  and  vanity  contribute  to  extend  them, 
Wlienever  we  retreat  a  little  from  the  scene,  we 
gain  some  insight  into  the  delusion  which  is  practised 
upon  us ;  we  find  that  we  have  been  acting,  not 
from  ourselves,  but  from  the  contact  of  others  ;  and 
we  perceive  that  we  are  only  pursuing  shadows 
which  will  soon,  alas!  vanish  in  the  grave! — Of 
tliat  grave  the  silence  of  retirement  reminds  us, 
and  we  already  begin  to  feel  somewhat  of  that  se- 
paration from  all  our  ardent  pursuits,  which,  at  no 
distant  period,  must  be  accomplished  for  ever. 

When  the  loud  noise  of  man  is  shut  out,  the  voice 
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of  conscience  is  heard  ;  and  those  calls  of  duty  which 
are  so  often  neglected  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  pas- 
sions, can  make  themselves  be  listened  to  and  re- 
garded. We  then  feel  what  kind  of  occupations 
alone  are  suited  to  our  nature  ;  what  only  the  heart 
will  approve  of;  and  what,  among  all  our  perishing 
operations,  alone  seem  worthy  to  extend  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  our  being.  From  the  sacred  ground 
of  retreat  we  look  upon  the  world,  not  as  the  theatre 
in  which  honours  are  distributed,  but  as  the  field  of 
combat  on  which  they  are  won  ;  not  as  the  Palace 
of  Delight  in  which  the  senses  are  to  be  gratified, 
and  the  imagination  indulged  ;  but  as  the  Temple  of 
Reason  and  of  Virtue,  where  the  understanding  is 
to  be  employed,  and  the  heart  to  be  improved. 
Before  the  shining  path,  which  now  opens  upon 
our  view,  we  behold  even  the  darkness  of  the  grave 
dispelled  ;  and  we  return  into  it  with  the  determin- 
ation of  men  who  feel  that  this  alone  is  the  path  to 
immortal  honour. 

Tliis  consideration,  my  brethren,  brings  me,  in 
the  second  place,  to  say,  that,  as  retirement  re- 
moves us  at  a  due  distance  from  present  objects,  so 
likewise  it  opens  to  us  a  nearer  view  of  those  of 
religion.  It  is,  indeed,  only  when  we  shut  out  the 
former  from  our  thoughts,  that  we  can  catch  any 
glimpse  of  the  latter  which  is  at  all  steady  and  clear. 
Wlienwe  look  merely  on  the  scene  of  human  life, 
and  have  all  our  passions  interested  in  the  pursuits 
which  it  affords,  it  is  impossible  thatanyhigher  system 
of  being  can  acquire  in  our  minds  a  character  of  suffi- 
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cient  distinctness  and  certainty.  We  may  continue 
to  believe,  indeed,  what  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe  ;  but  we  can  have  no  firm  impression  of  its 
truth,  and  shall  often  be  unable  to  distinguish 
well  between  the  principles  of  faith  and  the  preju- 
dices of  infancy. 

To  acquire  a  distinct  impression,  and  a  deep 
feeling  of  those  invaluable  principles,  let  us,  for  a 
time,  shut  out  the  world  from  our  thoughts  ;  let  us 
follow  the  Son  of  God  into  the  wilderness ;  and,  in 
the  solitude  of  our  hearts,  and  amid  the  magnificence 
of  nature,  let  us  listen  to  that  voice  which  will  in- 
deed assure  us,  that  there  is  a  loftier  order  o. 
existence  to  which  we  belong ;  and  that,  when  all 
the  perplexed  scenes  of  human  society  shall  come 
to  a  close,  and  the  fabric  of  creation  shall  itself 
decay,  there  is  yet  a  spirit  in  man  which  will  survive 
the  universal  fall,  and  there  is  yet  a  society  sur- 
rounding the  throne  of  God,  to  which  he  will  be  for 
ever  joined. 

Such,  my  brethren,  are  the  moral  and  the  reli' 
gious  impressions  to  which,  hi  these  hours  Oi 
meditation  and  retirement,  we  are  called  by  the 
offices  of  our  Church  ;  and  such  is  the  use  which  we 
to  ought  make  of  that  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  our  Lord,  —  his  retreat  into  the  wil- 
derness. He  possessed  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom, 
and  all  the  strength  of  a  superior  nature;  yet,  as  a  man 
he  was  destined  to  act  among  men  ;  and  before  he 
entered  upon  his  eventful  course,  he  retired  to  con- 
sider with  himself  the  temptations  which  lay  before 
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him,  and  the  enterprise  which  was  given  him  to 
perform.  It  was  not  to  seclude  himself  from  the 
world  that  he  retired,  but  to  prepare  himself  for  its 
conflicts  and  its  duties  ;  it  was  not  to  indulge  in  the 
visions  of  enthusiasm,  but  to  return  from  the  con- 
templation of  God,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  Spirit, 
confirmed  in  his  resolution  of  accomplishing  the 
salvation  of  man.  He  thus  exhibits  to  us  both  the 
necessity  of  private  meditation,  and  its  connection 
with  the  duties  of  life ;  and  in  the  strength  which 
he  seemed  to  derive  from  it,  in  defeating  those 
temptations  with  which  he  was  soon  so  violently 
assailed,  and  in  the  unbroken  dignity  of  his  future 
course,  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  noblest 
fruits  may  spring  from  the  wise  cultivation  of  seasons 
of  retirement. 

May  that  Spirit,  by  which  he  was  led  up  into  the 
wilderness,  watch  over  us  in  these  hours  of  thought, 
and  lead  our  meditations  into  wisdom  and  peace  : 
may  it  inspire  us  with  the  firm  resolution  to  over- 
come the  temptations  which  lie  in  the  way  of  our 
duty,  and  animate  us  with  that  fervour  of  piety, 
which  will  say  to  every  one  of  them,  "  Get  thee 
hence,  Satan  ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve  !  " 
May  we  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  victory ;  and,  at 
our  last  hour,  when  the  world  and  all  its  seductions 
are  about  to  leave  us,  may  "  angels  come  and 
minister  to  us,  "  and  bring  us  the  blessed  assurances 
of  the  favour  of  God. 
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ON  RELIGIOUS  MEDITATION.* 


Job,  iv.  17. 

Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  shall  a  man  be  more 
pure  than  his  Maker  ? 

There  is  nothing,  my  brethren,  so  conducive  to  the 
acquisition  of  an  even  and  tranquil  spirit,  as  the  in- 
timate persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  divine  per- 
fections. This  habit  of  thought  we  can  acquire  only 
from  frequent  and  serious  meditation.  In  the  world 
we  are  apt  to  forget  God.  Our  minds  are  occupied 
with  the  passing  current  of  events  ;  and  in  the  slight 
view  which  we  commonly  take  of  them,  they  seem 
too  disorderly  and  irregular  to  suggest  to  us  any 
fixed  notions  of  a  divine  superintendence.  In  the 
world,  too,  we  forget  all  the  higher  views  of  excel- 
lence. We  try  our  own  conduct,  and  that  of  others, 
by  a  very  imperfect  standard;  and  when  in  the 
course  of  our  lives  we  come  to  suffer  from  that 
"  time  and  chance  which  happeneth  unto  all,"  or 
from  the  effects  of  our  own  misconduct,  we  are  then 
apt  to  quarrel  with  the  arrangements  of  Providence, 
and  to  sink  into  discontent  and  repining.  The  great 
*  Preached  in  Lent. 
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cure  for  this  infirmity  of  mind  is  pious  contemplation  ; 
and  although,  perhaps,  in  the  outset  of  our  reflections 
we  may  find  ourselves  lost  in  the  immensity  and 
obscurity  of  the  ways  of  God,  yet  there  are  certain 
land-marks  which  soon  appear  to  guide  our  course, 
amidst  the  darkness  of  Providence,  and  the  consci- 
ousness of  our  own  disorders. 

It  is  this  effect  of  meditation  in  gradually  bring- 
ing light  from  terror  and  obscurity,  which  is  probably 
meant  to  be  represented  in  the  well-known  and  very 
striking  passage  which  introduces  the  words  of  the 
text.  "  Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me," 
says  Eliphaz,  "  and  mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof. 
In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trem- 
bling, which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a 
spirit  passed  before  my  face  ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh 
stood  up :  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern 
the  form  thereof:  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes ; 
there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  saying, 
Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  shall  a 
man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ?  " 

In  the  first  place,  my  brethren,  we  are  led  by  me- 
ditation into  just  views  of  the  divine  government. 
From  the  crowd  of  discordant  events,  and  the  con- 
flict of  human  passions,  it  leads  us  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  ;  and  if  at  first  we  tremble  as  we  enter, 
and  discern  not  the  form  of  that  Spirit  of  Righteous- 
ness which  passes  before  us,  we  are  yet  soothed  by  the 
voice,  which  assures  us  that  there  is  justice  and  pu- 
rity in  all  his  dealings  with  men.     From  the  serenity 
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of  his  holy  hill,  we  soon  perceive  a  principle  of  order 
amidst  the  seeming  chaos  around  us ;  the  traces,  at 
least,  of  a  more  perfect  administration  :  prosperity 
and  success  commonly  attending  virtue  even  here  ; 
punishment  following  after  sin;  goodness  rising  purer 
from  its  severest  trials ;  and  Faith,  amidst  the 
wildest  storms  of  time,  fixing  its  eye  upon  the  star 
of  immortality ;  and  even  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death"  brightening  with  "  the  day-spring  from  on 
high." 

According  to  their  habits  of  thought,  these  views 
present. themselves  with  more  or  less  clearness  to 
different  individuals ;  but  to  all  meditation  may 
convey  something  "  secretly,  and  their  ear  may  re- 
ceive a  little  thereof."  To  all  it  will  present  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  things,  from  that  which  appears  on 
the  shifting  face  of  events  ;  and  the  moral  feelings 
of  the  heart  silently  point  to  a  more  perfect  retribu- 
tion, than  is  seen  in  the  disorderly  course  of  human 
affairs.  "  When  we  commune  with  our  own  hearts 
and  are  still,"  we  feel  that,  unless  there  were  a  moral 
arrangement  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  unless, 
amid  every  apparent  deviation,  it  were  conducted 
on  principles  of  unerring  righteousness  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  external  magnificence  and  beauty,  it  would 
be  found  wanting  in  the  balance  even  of  human 
judgment.  The  thought  is  impious,  my  brethren, 
and  "  fear  comes  upon  us  and  trembling,  which 
makes  all  our  bones  to  shake  "  as  it  passes  before 
us  ;  —  but  the  darkness  of  so  shapeless  an  image  is 
relieved  by  the  voice  of  divine  assurance,  which 
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says,  "Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God? 
shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ?'' 

These  words  at  once  remove  every  cloud  from  the 
face  of  Providence  ;  they  bring  a  conviction  to  the 
heart,  equal  to  the  evidence  of  actual  vision,  that 
righteousness  must  be  the  rule  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment ;  that  if  no  other  rule  can  satisfy  man,  much 
less  can  any  other  satisfy  God ;  and  that  he  who 
erected  in  the  human  breast  a  standard  of  judgment, 
from  which  even  his  own  proceedings  cannot  escape, 
must,  in  the  final  issue  of  things,  be  found  to  have 
"  done  right."  It  is  thus,  that,  in  the  depth  of  af- 
fliction, when  we  are  apt  to  think  ourselves  the  vic- 
tims of  unmerited  sorrow,  the  contemplations  of  piety 
will  restore  calm  to  our  wounded  spirits  ;  they  will 
recall  our  confidence  in  God  and  will  assure  us  ;  that, 
under  his  righteous  rule,  every  thing  will  finally  be 
well. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  amidst  the  perplexed  ap- 
pearances of  human  life,  that  meditation  restores  to 
us  the  balance  of  our  souls :  it  brings  us  peace, 
likewise,  amidst  the  distractions  which  arise  from 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  infirmities  and  sins. 
Here,  too,  in  a  second  view,  the  vision  of  Eliphaz 
represents  the  natural  conflicts  of  the  human  soul. 
—  "  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,"  how  often  is  Conscience 
kept  awake,  while  the  dark  "image"  of  divine  ven- 
geance "stands  still"  before  it,  and  is,  "before  its 
eyes,"  although  it  cannot  "discern  the  form  thereof?" 
It  is  this  horrible  and  shapeless  form  which  stands 
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by  the  bed  of  impenitent  guilt,  and  tells  its  victims 
that,  although  man  may  be  ignorant  of  their  of- 
fences, yet  there  is  one  to  whom  they  are  known,  and 
who  will  by  "  no  means  spare  the  guilty ;"  nor  can 
all  the  prosperities  or  flatteries  of  the  world  save 
them  from  those  "  nightly  fears,"  which  "  make  all 
their  bones  to  shake,"  and  "  the  hair  of  their  flesh 
to  stand  up."  It  is  this,  too,  which  sometimes  clouds 
the  breast  of  the  comparatively  innocent  with  terrors 
that  belong  only  to  hardened  wickedness,  yet  in 
some  shape  or  other  are,  known  to  every  human 
heart ;  for  who  can  look  back  upon  the  course  of  ex- 
istence which  he  has  run,  amidst  the  consciousness 
of  his  weakness  and  frailties,  without  "fear"  coming 
upon  him, —  or  forward  into  futurity  without  "  trem- 
bling ?  " 

It  was  this  frightful  spectre,  which,  in  the  ancient 
world,  appeared  to  descend  from  heaven  upon  the 
shuddering  nations ;  and  in  all  the  indistinct  and 
varied  aspects  which  the  imagination  of  ignorance 
could  suggest,  seemed  even  to  thirst  for  blood,  and 
only  to  be  appeased  by  the  sanguinary  horrors  of 
the  altar.  Yet,  in  the  darkest  periods  of  man,  the 
soothing  voice  of  Religion  has  been  heard  ;  and,  from 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  guilt  or  infirmity,  the 
heart  has  ever  sought  refuge,  amidst  the  very  awe 
which  the)'  inspired,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  at- 
tributes of  God.  A  gentler  spirit  has  descended  in 
the  hours  of  thought  and  of  penitence,  and  brooded 
over  the  soul  of  ignorant  and  sinful  man ;  and  the 
weakness  of  a  mortal  nature  has  felt  that  it  was  aU 
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lied  to  Almighty  goodness ;  and  that,  if  itself  was 
impure  and  imperfect,  the  God  who  made  it  was 
perfect  and  pure.  These  were  the  meditations  of 
wisdom,  even  in  the  worst  of  times.  They  bright- 
ened the  contemplations  of  the  thoughtful  sage ;  and 
the  lofty  conception  of  the  divine  excellence  dis- 
pelled, in  part,  the  gloom  of  human  fears,  "  Shall 
mortal  man,"  said  the  voice  to  Eliphaz,  "  shall  mor- 
tal man  be  more  just  than  God?  shall  a  man  be 
more  pure  than  his  Maker?  Behold  he  put  no 
trust  in  his  servants,  and  his  angels  he  charged  with 
folly.  How  much  less  in  them  that  dwell  in  houses 
of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust  I" 

There  is,  however,  my  Christian  brethren,  a  third 
view  of  the  subject,  which  is,  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner,  applicable  to  us.  The  vision  of  Eliphaz  is 
the  vision  of  unenlightened  man,  to  whom  "  a  thing 
is  brought  secretly,  and  whose  ear  receiveth  a  little 
thereof."  The  meditations  of  the  Christian  breathe 
a  higher  spirit,  and  assume  a  more  perfect  character. 
In  his  visions  of  the  night,  the  spirit  which  passes 
before  him  is  not  one  the  form  whereof  he  cannot 
discern,  but  it  is  like  none  other  than  the  Son  of 
God  ;  and  that  voice  which  speaks  to  him  in  silence 
tells  him,  not  only  of  the  justice  and  the  purity  of  his 
Maker^  but  still  more  of  his  compassion  and  pater- 
nal love ;  and  says,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest !  " 
It  tells  the  sorrowful  and  desponding,  not  only  that 
all  musthe  right  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but 
that  all  is  merciful  and  kind  in  the  paternal  govern- 
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ment  of  God ;  "  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he 
dehghteth."  It  assures  the  sinner,  that  there  is 
mercy  with  the  Most  High ;  that  if  "  the  wicked 
man  will  turn  away  from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath 
committed,  and  will  do  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive ;"  and  it  calls  on  the 
pious  and  the  just  to  throw  away  every  oppressive 
fear  ;  to  feel  secure  that  their  infirmities  will  not  be 
mentioned  against  them  ;  but  that,  if  they  proceed 
in  the  course  on  which  they  have  entered,  their  "  path 
shall  be  as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

In  the  visions  of  the  Christian  mourner,  that  holy 
form  appears  which  was  borne  by  him  who  was  "  a 
man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief; "  but 
who  is  now  "  made  perfect  by  suffering,"  and  who 
points  to  the  eternal  glories  into  which  he  hath  pre- 
ceded his  followers.  The  guilty  man  who  longs  for 
forgiveness,  but  knows  not  what  atonement  can  satis- 
fy the  justice  of  Heaven,  and,  in  the  blackness  of  his 
thoughts,  would  even  "  give  his  first-born  for  his 
transgression,  the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his 
soul,"  —  beholds,  in  the  meditations  of  the  Gospel, 
the  ransom  which  conscience  blindly  explored  paid 
once  and  for  ever,  sees  the  purest  blood  of  Heaven 
itself  streaming  for  his  deliverance  on  the  cross,  and 
joins  the  voice  of  penitence  and  hope  which  cried  in 
that  awful  hour,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom."  The  good  man  beholds 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel  walking  before  him,  and  lead- 
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ing  him  in  the  right  way,  and  calling  him  back  from 
his  wanderingS;,  and  gently  supporting  him  when  he 
is  ready  to  fall,  and  comforting  him  with  his  "  rod  and 
his  staff,"  even  "  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death," 
and  making  him  at  last  to  lie  down  in  those  "  green 
pastures,"  and  beside  "  the  still  waters,"  where  there 
is  unfading  repose  for  all  the  people  of  God  ! 

Such,  my  brethren,  are  the  happy  fruits  of  reli- 
gious meditation,  and  such  are  the  heavenly  contem- 
plations to  which  the  Church  now  summons  us, 
while  she  unfolds,  to  receive  us,  her  "  everlasting 
doors."  She  calls  us  from  the  turmoils  of  mortal 
man  to  consider  the  eternal  course  of  the  justice  of 
God;  from  the  afflicting  consciousness  of  the  im- 
purity of  the  creature,  to  the  ennobling  contempla- 
tion of  the  purity  of  the  Creator ;  and  still  more, 
she  calls  us,  amidst  all  the  afflictions  of  time,  to  re- 
pose with  perfect  trust  in  the  paternal  administration 
of  God ;  amidst  all  our  sins  and  infirmities,  to  know 
that  with  him  there  is  forgiveness  and  strength  ;  and 
ever  to  fix  the  eye  of  faith  on  the  glorious  Captain 
of  our  salvation,  who  goes  before  us  in  every  trial, 
from  every  sin  summons  us  to  repentance,  and  points 
to  the  path  of  duty  in  every  station  of  man,  as  to  the 
infallible  course  of  "  glory,  and  honour,  and  immor- 
tality," 

Let  not  the  world,  then,  my  brethren,  deprive  you 
of  these  lofty  meditations.  "  Commune  with  your 
own  hearts  upon  your  bed  and  be  still ;"  and  if,  "  in 
thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,"  you  trem- 
ble at  the  spectre  of  your  own  unworthiness,  and  at 
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the  voice  which  tells  you  of  the  justice  and  the  pu- 
rity of  God,  there  is  yet  a  greater  voice  which  speaks 
to  you  from  the  Gospel,  and  assures  you  that  "  God 
is  love,"  and  that,  amidst  all  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  the  penitent  spirit  "  that  dwelleth  in  love, 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  it  I " 
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ON  THE  GOOD  NAME  OF  THE  DEAD.* 


ECCLESIASTES,  vii.   1. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment ;  and  the  day  of 
death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth. 

There  seems,  my  brethren,  at  first  view,  to  be 
something  very  extraordinary  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  assertion  of  the  wise  man.  The  day  of  the 
birth  of  man  has,  at  all  times,  been  esteemed  a  day 
of  rejoicing.  It  is  the  day  on  which  the  wishes  of 
parents  are  accomplished,  and  when  the  mother 
"  remembereth  no  more  her  anguish,  for  joy  that  a 
man  is  born  into  the  world."  It  is  a  day  on  which 
innumerable  hopes  are  formed,  that  carry  forward 
the  imagination  into  many  pleasing  anticipations  of 
the  future,  —  hopes  which  are  only  clung  to  with 
the  greater  eagerness,  from  the  feeling  of  their  pre- 
cariousness  and  uncertainty. 

The  day  of  death,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  we  all 
know,  a  day  of  lamentation  and  mourning.  When 
the  buds  of  infancy  are  blighted,  the  tears  of  parents 
fall  over  the  failure  of  all  their  hopes  ;  —  when  the 
strength  or  beauty  of  maturer  years  is  cut  down, 

*  Preached  on  July  2.  1815,  the  second  Sundav  after  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo. 
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how  many  heart-rending  sorrows  are  awakened  and 
widely  diifused  !  —  and  even  when  the  hoary  head 
descends  to  the  grave,  covered  with  honour,  and  in 
the  serenity  of  its  setting  radiance,  —  how  painful  to 
part  with  that  cheerful  affection  which  had  so  long 
smoothed,  or  that  experienced  wisdom  which  had 
guided  through,  the  perplexed  paths  of  human 
existence  I 

These,  my  brethren,  are  the  feelings  of  nature,  and 
her  voice  is  ever  sacred.  Yet  there  is  a  greater  voice, 
which  springs  from  the  meditations  of  wisdom  and 
religion,  —  there  is  a  light  of  glory  which  surrounds 
the  grave,  —  that  last  retreat  of  mortal  man  is  not 
left  in  the  obscurity  of  its  native  horrors,  —  and 
even  amidst  the  pangs  and  afflictions  of  suffering 
nature  itself,  there  is  a  triumph  and  a  consolation 
which  may  be  heard. 

"  The  day  of  death,"  says  the  wise  man,  "  is 
better  than  the  day  of  one's  birth."  In  the  first  and 
simplest  view  of  this  assertion,  death  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  termination  of  all  the  trials  and 
conflicts  of  human  nature.  It  is  the  hour  of  calm 
after  the  storm  — the  day  of  peace  after  the  tumult 
of  the  battle.  If,  in  the  silent  "  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death, "  the  joys  and  hopes  of  man  are  not  to  be 
found,  neither  are  his  anxieties  and  cares,  —  the 
pulse  of  passion  has  there  ceased  to  beat,  —  and  all 
the  sorrows  that  distract,  and  the  disorders  that  lay 
waste  his  soul,  are  hushed  in  an  eternal  repose. 
"  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  there 
the  weary  be  at  rest." 
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There  is,  in  this  view  of  the  tranquillity  of  the 
grave,  something  which  is  congenial  to  every  gentle 
mind.  We  love,  in  the  hours  of  thought,  to  retire 
from  the  tumultuous  gaiety  of  the  world,  or  from  its 
scenes  of  horror  and  sorrow,  and  to  meditate  amid 
the  quiet  mansions  of  mortality ;  and  while  the 
evening  sun  shines  upon  the  turf  that  covers  them, 
to  feel  the  conflicts  of  our  own  bosoms  gradually 
subside  into  the  calm  of  nature  and  of  the  tomb. 
When  we  think  of  the  dead,  we  think  of  those  whose 
task  is  done,  —  who,  after  a  long  day  of  labour,  are 
now  laid  quietly  asleep,  —  and  whose  slumbers  will 
not  be  broken  by  the  restless  feet  that  are  treading 
around  them.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  toils  and 
perplexities  of  that  busy  multitude,  so  soothing  to 
the  imagination,  as  the  hallowed  repose  of  those  who 
have  quitted  the  distracted  scene  ;  and  when  we 
contemplate  the  birth  of  man  into  a  world  so  fluctu- 
ating and  vincertain,  in  which,  alas !  the  human 
character  itself  is  subject  to  the  same  fatal  muta- 
bility and  disorder,  —  can  we,  in  reason,  regard  it  as 
a  happier  event,  than  that  sacred  stroke  of  destiny 
which  at  once  closes  for  ever  all  the  course  of  his 
sorrows  and  his  temptations  ? 

Let  us  not,  then,  my  brethren,  on  any  occasion, 
mourn  over  the  dead  on  their  account ;  —  let  us  not 
imagine  that  they  have  met  with  any  loss  or  priva- 
tion. To  us  their  departure  may,  indeed,  be  griev- 
ous ;  but  the  woe  is  unmanly  that  centres  solely  in 
itself,  and  it  is,  in  truth,  the  illusion  that  the  dead 
have  met  with  a  heavy  misfortune,  which  occasions 
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our  severest  pangs  when  we  lament  their  destiny. 
When  infant  innocence  is  cut  off,  we  mourn  that  so 
happy  an  existence  should  so  suddenly  terminate, 
—  forgetful  that  those  joyous  years  would  soon  be 
clouded  by  the  gathering  anxieties  of  human  life  ! 
We  mourn  over  the  fall  of  youth  in  the  pride  of  its 
bloom  and  of  its  hopes,  — unmindful  of  the  decay 
and  disappointments  which  are  the  too  certain  at- 
tendants of  increasing  age  !  We  mourn  for  the 
aged  themselves,  although,  probably,  the  few  years 
which  might  have  been  added  to  their  being  would 
have  taken  away  more  than  they  could  bring ! 
The  .truth  is,  the  shortest  life  gives  us  a  taste  of 
the  happiness  of  existence,  and  the  most  protracted 
period  of  our  being  gives  us  little  more.  The 
speediest  death  prevents  the  repetition,  merely,  of 
the  same  or  a  few  similar  enjoyments,  but  kindly 
cuts  off,  at  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  evils 
and  disorders  which  too  often  sting  and  wound  the 
very  vitals  of  the  soul. 

The  observation  of  the  wise  man  ought,  however, 
in  the  second  place,  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  words  by  which  he  introduces  it.  "  A  good 
name, "  he  says,  "  is  better  than  precious  ointment, 
and  the  day  of  death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth." 
In  these  words  he  alludes  to  that  important  truth 
which  has  gained  the  assent  of  the  good  and  wise  in 
every  age,  —  that  life  is  only  truly  valuable  as  it 
opens  a  theatre  for  the  discharge  of  duty  ;  —  that  it 
is  not  to  be  prized  by  the  number  of  years  to  which 
it  extends, —  the  number  of  enjoyments  which  may 
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be  crowded  into  it,  —  or  the  magnificence  and  glory 
which  may  distinguish  it,  —  but  by  the  genuine  es- 
teem and  love  which  it  acquires  in  its  course ;  and 
that  the  "  precious  ointment "  which  embalms  the 
dead,  is  the  "  good  name "  which  follows  them. 
This  it  is,  indeed,  for  which  alone  a  wise  man  would 
be  desirous  to  live ;  and  when  this  invaluable  prize  is 
obtained,  wherefore  should  he  refuse  to  die  ? 

In  this  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  the 
day  of  death  is  better  than  the  day  of  one's 
birth."  —  When  a  man  is  born  into  the  world,  it 
cannot  be  known  what  may  be  the  character  of  his 
course.  The  helplessness  and  innocence  of  child- 
hood are  equally  the  beginnings  of  every  human 
career ;  but  how  wide  the  distinctions  which  arise  in 
tlie  progress  of  life  !  —how  lamentable  even  at  times 
the  termination  of  those  who,  for  a  season,  seemed 
to  offer  the  fairest  promises  of  virtue  !  and  can  there, 
in  fact,  be  an  hour  of  man  more  enviable  than  that 
in  which  he  sinks  into  the  bosom  of  his  mother  earth, 
amid  the  genuine  tears  of  sorrowing  friends,  and  the 
universal  regrets  of  human  kind  ?  That  great  hour 
is  the  consummation  of  his  moral  being,  the  seal 
affixed  to  the  character  of  his  soul  which  no  future 
hour  can  efface  or  take  away  ; — he  has  then  for  ever 
escaped,  not  merely  from  the  fluctuations  of  the 
world,  but  from  the  mutability  of  human  nature 
itself,  —  and  there  is  now  no  hazard  that  he  will  ever 
awaken,  in  the  breast  of  a  fellow-creature,  any  other 
emotions  than  those  of  gratitude  and  love.  In  that 
hallowed  hour,  even  his  failings  are  forgotten;  nothing 
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remains  of  him  in  our  memories  but  the  qualities 
which  we  honoured  and  loved ;  and  the  common 
imperfections  of  his  mortal  nature  seem  to  vanish 
amid  the  dust  in  which  he  is  laid. 

Weep  not  for  the  dead,  then,  my  brethren,  if  the 
light  of  virtue  has  followed  them  to  the  tomb,  —  if 
the  memory  of  their  "  good  name"  lives  sacred  in 
the  heart  of  man,  —  O  weep  not  for  them,  —  weep 
for  yourselves  and  your  children !  Weep  over  the 
stains  which  continue  to  defile  your  nature,  and  over 
all  the  trials  and  dangers  through  which  the  steps  of 
the  living  are  destined  to  go ;  but  wish  not  to  recall 
the  virtuous  dead,  whose  good  name  is  for  ever 
sealed;  —  seek  not  to  recall  them  again  into  the 
midst  of  these  trials  and  defilements  ;  —  wish  not,  for 
any  happiness  which  you  might  derive  from  their 
virtues,  to  break  the  hallowed  security  of  their 
repose ;  and  if  their  last  hour  hath  likewise  been 
their  most  glorious,  —  if  it  hath  called  down  upon 
their  heads  the  tears  and  blessings  of  their  country, 
no  less  than  of  their  friends, — what  more  could  life 
have  offered  them,  and  what  have  they  lost,  that  was 
valuable  in  existence,  even  although  they  may  have 
fallen  in  the  prime  of  their  years  ? 

These  are  the  lofty  considerations  which,  in  every 
age,  have  presented  themselves  to  the  contemplative 
and  wise.  They  brightened  even  the  darkness  of 
heathen  times,  and  they  formed  the  noblest  ex- 
amples of  heroism  and  of  patriotism  even  among 
those  whose  eyes  scarcely  penetrated  beyond  the 
barrier   of  the   grave.     In   those   illustrious   ages, 
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amidst  all  the  obscurity  which  surrounded  them, 
death  was  fdt  to  be  beautiful,  "  when  earned  by 
virtue ;"  and  the  parent  could  resign  his  son,  almost 
without  a  sigh,  when  he  fell  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  his  country. 

The  milder  genius  of  the  Gospel,  my  brethren, 
checks  not  the  feelings  of  human  nature :  "  Jesus 
wept," — and  the  sacred  fountains  of  sorrow  flow  for 
the  purification  of  the  soul.  But  that  Gospel,  which 
represses  not  the  tears  of  humanity,  lights  up  the 
radiance  of  hope  in  the  eyes  from  which  they  fall ; 
it  draws  the  veil  of  mortality  aside,  and  points  to  the 
glories  of  that  region  into  which  the  immortal  spirit 
enters.  Standing  on  the  holy  elevation  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  we  now  behold  the  clouds  roll  away  from 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ; — we  see  opening 
beyond  them,  the  innumerable  mansions  of  the 
virtuous,  and,  washed  from  all  their  earthly  stains, 
in  the  blood  which  streamed  for  their  redemption, 
we  see  them  prepared  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord. 

This  great  view,  then,  gives  us,  in  the  third  place, 
a  ground  for  the  wise  man's  assertion,  which  was  not 
fully  known  to  himself,  but  which,  blessed  be  God, 
is  revealed  to  the  humblest  Christian.  Yet  we  do 
not,  perhaps,  always  permit  ourselves  to  derive  from 
these  grand  discoveries  all  the  consolation  and 
triumph  which  they  were  designed  to  bestow ;  and 
we  are  apt  at  times  to  suffer  the  limited  notions  and 
prejudices  of  man  to  cross,  with  their  nan-ow  bound- 
aries, the  interminable  prospects  of  the  bounty  of 
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God.  "  In  my  Father's  house,"  says  our  Saviour, 
"  are  many  mansions,"  —  mansions,  we  may  dare  to 
interpret,  in  which  the  innocent  buds  of  childliood 
will  open  beneath  the  beams  of  angel  love ; — man- 
sions, in  which  the  zeal  and  affection  of  youth  will 
be  associated  with  those  ministering  spirits,  who 
carry  through  unnumbered  worlds  the  messages  of 
mercy;  —  mansions,  in  which  the  pious  wisdom  of 
age  will  meditate,  by  the  still  waters  of  immortal 
bliss,  on  all  the  gracious  plans  of  Almighty  bene- 
ficence I 

And  are  there  no  mansions  of  glory  allotted  to  the 
generous  lovers  and  the  brave  defenders  of  their 
•  country?  Will  the  blood  which  flowed  for  the 
liberties  of  the  world  sink  into  the  ground  without 
its  reward?  Has  Heaven  no  offices  in  store  which 
heroic  spirits  will  delight  to  exercise  ?  And  may  it 
not  still  be  their  lofty  department,  to  fan  the  fires  of 
patriot  daring,  or  to  hurl  the  unseen  bolts  of  ven- 
geance at  the  heads  of  the  impious  oppressors  of 
mankind?  —  The  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  checks, 
indeed,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  religious  enquiries,  the 
wanderings  of  imagination ;  but  it  is  enough  that  the 
mighty  prospect  is  revealed,  and  revealed  in  all  the 
unlimited  grandeur  of  the  conception,  —  free  from 
the  littleness  of  human  distinctions. 

If  the  day  of  death,  then,  is  the  day  of  a  vett 
birth  to  every  virtuous  soul, — of  a  birth  into  a  world 
where  it  is  for  ever  cleansed  from  all  the  stains  and 
imperfections  of  mortality,  —  where  all  its  good  and 
elevated  endowments  will  be  crowned  with  unfading 
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wreaths,  and  all  its  capacities  meet  with  employment 
far  above  every  thing  which  this  world  esteems  glo- 
rious ; — is  it  not  the  selfishness  of  grief  which  would 
long  for  its  return?  —  and  ought  not  the  "  sweet- 
smelling  savour"  of  "  a  good  name"  which  it  leaves 
behind,  to  remain  in  our  hearts  as  the  precious  pledge 
of  that  life  of  immortality  into  which  it  is  gone  ? 

Reflections  of  this  kind,  my  brethren,  are  at  all 
times  important  and  consolatory  ;  but  I  will  not  con- 
ceal from  you,  that  I  have  been  led  at  present  into 
this  train  of  thought,  very  much  by  the  great  events 
of  these  last  days  ;  and  although  I  feel  it  to  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  me,  in  these  moments  of  deep  agitation, 
to  make  any  allusion  to  those  unexampled  exploits, 
which,  while  they  have  elevated  our  country  to  her 
highest  pinnacle  of  success  and  glory,  have  at  the 
same  time  involved  her  in  a  cloud  of  heavy  sorrow, 
—  I  could  not  refrain  from  lending  even  my  feeble 
efforts  to  dispel  the  thickness  of  the  gloom  ! 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of 
war  perished  ! "  Yet  blessed  was  the  cause  in  which 
they  fell,  and  proud  and  permanent  the  triumph 
which  their  dauntless  intrepidity  has  won  !  They 
fell  in  the  greatest,  and,  I  trust,  the  last  conflict  for 
the  independence  of  the  civilised  world ;  and  God 
hath  granted  to  their  heroic  toils  a  far  more  splendid 
issue  than  even  the  warmest  hopes  of  patriotism  had 
dared  to  presage.  Their  names  will  ever  remain  in- 
scribed on  the  pillar  of  their  country's  renown  ;  the 
eyes  of  liberated  Europe  will  long  turn  with  tears  of 
gratitude  to  the  field  on  which  they  bled ;  and  the 
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father,  in  many  a  distant  land,  will  speak  to  his  chil- 
dren of  their  deeds  and  of  their  fame,  as  the  noblest 
example  and  incitement  of  virtue  ! 

In  hours  like  the  present,  my  brethren,  it  becomes 
us  to  lift  the  character  of  our  souls  to  the  level  of 
that  majestic  height  on  which  our  country  stands, 
and  to  the  still  higher  level  of  the  Gospel.  It  be- 
comes us  to  dissipate  private  sorrow  in  public  triumph, 
and  in  the  triumph  of  greater  things  beyond  mor- 
tality! 

And  now,  may  that  Almighty  God,  who  strength- 
ened the  arms  of  our  warriors  on  the  day  of  battle, 
and  crowned  their  efforts  with  glorious  victory,  grant 
that  the  memory  of  their  "good  name"  may  fire,  as 
incense  from  the  altar,  the  hearts  of  our  children  in 
every  succeeding  age ;  and  may  he  speedily  close 
the  wounds  of  private  affection,  by  the  animating 
spectacle  of  national  security  and  dignity  won  by  their 
blood,  and  by  all  the  triumphant  hopes  and  consol- 
ations of  Religion  ! 
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ON  THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 


Psalm  cxxxvii.  1. 

By  the   waters  nf  Babylon   we   sat  down  and  wept,  when  we 
remembered  thee,  oh  Sion  ! 

JL  HIS  beautiful  Psalm  was  written  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  written,  if  we  may 
judge,  from  the  lively  feelings  it  exhibits,  soon  after 
the  period  of  that  memorable  event ;  and,  in  truth, 
it  is  not  possible  to  read  it  without  emotion  :  it  tells 
a  tale  of  sorrow  with  that  simple  melancholy  which 
the  heart  can  only  feel,  and  the  imagination  never 
counterfeit:  they  hungup  their  harps  on  the  willov/ 
trees,  they  could  not  sing  the  songs  of  their  God, 
for  they  were  in  captivity,  and  heaviness  of  spirit 
oppressed  them  ;  they  thought  of  their  country, 
and  sat  down  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  to  weep. 

Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  love  of  our 
COUNTRY,  this  universal  passion,  proceed?  Why 
does  the  eye  ever  dwell  with  fondness  upon  the 
scenes  of  infant  life  ?  Why  do  we  breathe  with 
greater  joy  the  breath  of  our  youth  ?  Wliy  are  not 
other  soils  as  grateful,  and  other  heavens  as  gay  ? 
Why  does  the  soul  of  man  ever  cling  to  that  earth 
where  it  first  knew  pleasure,  and  pain,  and,  under 
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the  rough  discipline  of  the  passions,  was  roused  to 
the  dignity  of  moral  life?  Is  it  only  that  our  coun- 
try contains  our  kindred,  and  our  friends  ?  And  is 
it  nothing  but  a  name  for  our  social  affections  ?  It 
cannot  be  this  ;  the  most  friendless  of  human  beings 
has  a  country  which  he  admires  and  extols,  and 
which  he  would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  prefer 
to  all  others  under  heaven.  Tempt  him  with  the 
fairest  face  of  nature^  place  him  by  living  waters, 
under  shadowy  cedars  of  Lebanon,  open  to  his  view 
all  the  gorgeous  allurements  of  the  climates  of  the 
sun;  he  will  love  the  rocks  and  deserts  of  his  child- 
hood better  than  all  these,  and  thou  canst  not  bribe 
his  soul  to  forget  the  land  of  his  nativity;  he  will 
sit  down  and  weep  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  when 
he  remembers  thee,  oh  Sion  ! 

But  whether  from  this  love  of  our  kindred,  or 
from  habit,  or  from  association,  or  from  whatever 
more  simple  principle  of  our  nature  this  love  of  our 
country  proceed,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
society  that  its  existence  should  be  cherished,  and 
its  energy  directed  aright ;  if  the  duties  which  re- 
gulate the  conduct  of  man  to  man  be  fit  subjects 
for  discussion  in  this  place,  that  virtue  which  is  founded 
upon  the  relation  between  societies  and  individuals, 
and  includes  the  important  and  extended  interests  of 
a  whole  people,  must,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
merit  discussion  on  my  part,  and  attention  on  yours. 

An  attempt  is  often  made  to  distinguish  between 
moral  and  Christian  subjects  of  investigation  ;  but 
no   subject   can   be  moral  which   is  not   Christian. 
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Christianity  guides  us  to  another  world,  by  showing 
us  how  to  act  in  this ;  in  precepts  more  or  less 
general,  it  enacts  and  limits  every  human  duty  ;  the 
world  is  the  theatre  where  we  are  to  show  whether 
we  are  Christians  in  profession,  or  in  deed ;  and 
there  is  no  action  of  our  lives,  which  concerns  the 
interests  of  others,  in  which  we  do  not  either  violate 
or  obey  a  Christian  law ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  illus- 
trate a  moral  duty,  without,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
forcing a  precept  of  our  religion. 

The  love  of  our  country  has,  in  the  late  scenes  * 
acted  in  the  world,  been  so  often  made  a  pretext 
for  bad  ambition,  and  so  often  give  birth  to  crude, 
and  ignorant  violence,  that  many  good  men  enter- 
tain no  very  great  relish  for  the  virtue,  and  some  are, 
in  truth,  tired,  and  disgusted  with  the  very  name  of 
it:  but  this  mode  of  thinking,  though  very  natural, 
and  very  common,  is,  above  all  others,  that  which 
goes  to  perpetuate  error  in  the  world  ;  if  good  men 
are  to  cherish  in  secret  the  idea,  that  any  theory  of 
duties  to  our  country  is  romantic  and  absurd,  be- 
cause bad  men  and  foolish  men  have  made  it  an 
engine  of  crime,  or  found  it  a  source  of  error ;  if 
there  is  to  be  this  constant  action  and  reaction 
between  extreme  opinions ;  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind in  eternal  vibration,  between  one  error  and 
another,  can  never  rest  upon  the  middle  point  of 
truth.  Let  it  be  our  pride  to  derive  our  principles, 
not  from  times  and  circumstances,  but  from  reason 
and  religion,  and  to  struggle  against  that  mixture  of 

*   The  French  Revolution,  1792,  &c. 
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indolence  and  virtue  which  condemns  the  use,  be- 
cause it  will  not  discriminate  the  abuse  which  it  ab- 
hors. In  spite  of  the  prostitution  of  this  venerable 
name,  there  is,  and  there  ever  will  be,  a  Christian 
patriotism,  a  great  system  of  duties  which  man  owes 
to  the  sum  of  human  beings  with  whom  he  liveb : 
to  deny  it  is  folly  ;  to  neglect  it  is  crime. 

The  love  of  our  country  has  been  ridiculed  by 
some  modern  enthusiasts,  as  too  narrow  a  field  for 
the  benevolence  of  an  enlightened  mind  ;  they  are 
for  comprehending  the  whole  human  race  in  our 
affections,  and  deem  any  partiality  shown  to  the 
particular  country  in  which  we  happen  to  be  born 
as  a  narrow  and  unphilosophical  preference :  now, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  complete  selfish- 
ness or  universal  philanthropy  is  the  most  likely  to 
mislead  us  from  that  sound  practical  goodness,  in 
which  the  beauty  of  Christianity,  and  the  merit  of  a 
Christian,  consist.  Our  sphere  of  thoughts  has 
hardly  any  limits,  our  sphere  of  action  hardly  any 
extent ;  we  may  speculate  on  worlds,  we  must  act  in 
families,  in  districts,  and  in  kingdoms  ;  and,  if  we 
contract  a  distaste  for  the  good  we  can  do,  because 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  good  we  can  conceive,  we  only 
sacrifice  deeds  to  words,  and  rule  our  lives  by 
maxims  of  the  most  idle  and  ostentatious  sentiment. 

One  of  the  first  passions  by  which  the  imagination 
of  an  able,  and  a  good  youth  is  inflamed,  is  the  love 
OF  HIS  COUNTRY ;  but  he  often  manages  it  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  convert  it  into  a  venial  error  rather 
than  a  virtue ;  I  say  venial,  because  those  errors 
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which  proceed  from  the  good  and  generous  dispo- 
sitions of  youth  deserve  indulgence,  and  are  seldom 
perpetuated  but  when  they  are  treated  with  harsh- 
ness. All  the  splendid  actions  performed  in  popular 
governments,  give  a  very  early  bias  to  the  mind ; 
the  perusal  of  them  forms  the  most  material  part  of 
education;  there  is  nothing  which  ranges  youthful 
fancy  on  the  side  of  government,  and  every  thing 
which  ranges  it  against  it ;  there  is  very  little  to  feed 
the  imagination  in  the  idea  that  men  must  be  re- 
strained, and  protected  (above  all  things)  from  their 
own  madness  and  folly  ;  that  they  must  often  be  de- 
luded, and  threatened  into  their  own  good ;  but  a 
very  little  warmth,  and  elevation  of  thought,  will 
convert  all  the  necessary  operations  of  the  best 
governments  into  crimes  ;  contribution  is  extortion, 
punishment  is  cruelty,  management  and  prudence 
are  duplicity,  and  restraint  slavish  subjugation  ;  and 
hence,  in  the  young,  patriotism  is  often  little  else  than 
an  universal  suspicion,  and  abuse  of  all  government 
whatsoever.  Many  have  the  good  fortune  to  outgrow 
this  childish  propensity  ;  in  others  it  is  fixed  for  life, 
and  exhibits  instances  of  mistaken  declamatory  men, 
and  of  the  most  deplorable  waste  of  talents. 

Another  cause  which  renders  the  love  of  their 
country  less  useful  in  the  young,  is  vanity. 

A  young  man  in  some  of  the  higher  professions 
becomes  fluent  in  technical  phrases,  and  skilful  in 
technical  business ;  he  acquires  some  degree  of 
consideration  in  the  little  circle  in  which  he  lives, 
and  tastes,  for  the  first  time,  the  sweets  of  distinction 
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and  praise :  instantly  he  becomes  to  himself  a  crea- 
ture of  unlimited  importance,  a  concealed  treasure ; 
and  careless  of  that  partial  pre-eminence,  which  he 
considers  so  much  less  than  his  real  right,  he  paints 
to  himself  listening  senates  and  applauding  people ; 
and  is  an  orator,  a  demagogue,  and  a  statesman. 

In  the  first  half  of  life,  vanity  in  all  its  various 
shapes  is  unquestionably  the  great  moving  passion  ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  first  half  of  life  that  these 
ideas  more  peculiarly  prevail.  As  a  man  multiplies 
his  relations  and  takes  a  firmer  root  in  society,  as 
he  assumes  the  new  characters  of  father  and  hus- 
band, and  as  the  real  business  of  the  world  crowds 
upon  him,  he  becomes  more  practical ;  the  follies, 
hke  the  beauties  of  his  youth,  fade  away,  and  the 
soul's  dark  mansion  lets  in  new  light  through  the 
openings  which  time  has  made. 

It  would  seem  also,  that  the  science  of  government 
is  an  unappropriated  region  in  the  universe  of  know- 
ledge. Those  sciences  with  which  the  passions  can 
never  interfere,  are  considered  to  be  attainable  only 
by  study,  and  by  reflection  ;  while  there  are  not 
many  young  men  who  doubt  of  their  ability  to  make 
a  constitution,  or  to  govern  a  kingdom :  at  the 
same  time,  there  cannot,  perhaps,  be  a  more  decided 
proof  of  a  superficial  understanding,  than  the  depre- 
ciation of  those  difficulties  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  science  of  government.  To  know  well  the 
local,  and  the  natural  man  ;  to  track  the  silent  march 
of  human  affairs  ;  to  seize,  with  happy  intuition,  on 
those  great  laws  which  regulate  the  prosperity  of 
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empires  ;  to  reconcile  principles  to  circumstances, 
and  be  no  wiser  than  the  times  will  permit ;  to  an- 
ticipate the  effects  of  every  specuhuion  upon  the 
entangled  relations  and  awkward  complexity  of  real 
life  ;  and  to  follow  out  the  theorems  of  the  senate  to 
the  daily  comforts  of  the  cottage ;  is  a  task  which 
they  will  fear  most  who  know  it  best ;  a  task  in 
which  the  great  and  the  good  have  often  failed,  and 
which  it  is  not  only  wise,  but  pious  and  just  in  com- 
mon men  to  avoid. 

There  is  a  malignity  of  disposition  which  is  un- 
favourable to  the  interests  of  the  country  in  which 
we  live,  a  weariness  of  the  general  content,  a  disgust 
at  the  diffusion  of  happiness,  and  a  desire  to  forget 
internal  vexation,  by  the  sight  of  a  contagious  and 
epidemic  misery.  In  a  different  temperament,  this 
predisposing  cause  is  a  love  of  turbulence,  an  impa- 
tience of  every  thing  tranquil,  and  a  horror  of  stag- 
nant serenity  and  insipid  content.  Above  all,  there 
is  that  horrid  passion  of  convulsing  and  reversing, 
which  would  place  the  heel  of  the  rustic  upon  the 
neck  of  the  noble,  —  would  worship  the  pandects  and 
decretals  of  peasants,  —  and  thrust  the  sacred  gold 
of  the  sceptre  into  hands  that  had  ever  clenched  the 
scythe  and  the  spade. 

There  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  vast  communities 
a  numerous  sect  of  men,  of  open  or  disguised 
poverty,  who  have  lost  fortune  and  fame  in  the 
sink  of  pleasure,  and  quenched  every  particle  of 
God  in  voluptuous  enormities  and  crimes  ;  base,  bad 
men,  who  prey  upon  industry,  and  hate  virtue ;  who 
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would  tear  down  the  decencies  and  pollute  the 
innocence  of  life,  that  they  might  make  mankind 
as  wretched  as  themselves,  and  spread  the  horror  of 
ungoverned  passions  and  unqualified  indulgence. 
Here  is  the  first  nucleus  of  all  revolutions  ;  it  matters 
not  whether  the  object  be  to  enslave  the  people,  or 
to  free  them  ;  to  give  them  up  to  another's  tyranny, 
or  to  the  more  cruel  dominion  of  their  own  folly  ;  to 
establish  a  despotism,  or  a  democracy.  In  all 
revolutions  there  is  plunder  and  change ;  and  here 
are  the  hordes  of  assassins  and  robbers,  the  tools  of 
political  violence,  tutored  by  their  ancient  pleasures, 
and  their  present  distress,  to  callous  inhumanity 
and  boundless  rapine.  This  source  of  danger  to  our 
country  needs  but  very  little  comment ;  the  cure  of 
such  an  evil  falls  under  that  general  law  of  self- 
defence,  by  which  we  crush  a  venemous  reptile  or 
slaughter  a  beast  of  prey.  No  other  argument  can 
here  be  of  the  smallest  importance,  but  the  argument 
of  brute  force  and  determined  opposition. 

Many  people  who  are  conscious,  and  justly  con- 
scious, of  merit,  are  less  disposed  to  the  love  of  their 
country  from  finding  themselves  neglected  by  their 
superiors  in  rank  and  reputation ;  every  man  is  de- 
sirous of  rising  in  life,  and  ambitious  of  connecting 
himself  in  the  most  eligible  manner :  the  world 
unfortunately  measures  by  one  scale,  and  the  indi- 
vidual by  another ;  and  disappointment  is  always 
attributed  to  the  injustice  of  those  who  confer 
reputation,  rather  than  the  overrated  pretensions  of 
him  who  seeks  it. 
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It  is  natural  to  every  man  to  wish  for  distinction ; 
and  the  praise  of  those  who  can  confer  honour  by 
their  praise,  in  spite  of  all  false  philosophy,  is  sweet 
to  every  human  heart :  but  as  eminence  can  but  be 
the  lot  of  a  few,  patience  of  obscurity  is  a  duty  which 
we  owe  not  more  to  our  own  happiness,  than  to  the 
quiet  of  the  world  at  large.  Give  a  loose,  if  you 
are  young  and  ambitious,  to  that  spirit  which  throbs 
within  you ;  measure  yourself  with  your  equals ;  and 
learn,  from  frequent  competition,  the  place  which 
nature  has  allotted  to  you  ;  make  of  it  no  mean 
battle,  but  strive  hard  ;  strengthen  your  soul  to  the 
search  of  truth,  and  follow  that  spectre  of  excellence 
which  beckons  you  on  beyond  the  walls  of  the  world, 
to  something  better  than  man  has  yet  done.  It 
may  be,  you  shall  burst  out  into  light  and  glory  at 
the  last ;  but  if  frequent  failure  convince  you  of  that 
mediocrity  of  nature  which  is  incompatible  with 
great  actions,  submit  wisely  and  cheerfully  to  your 
lot :  let  no  spirit  of  revenge  tempt  you  to  throw  off 
your  loyalty  to  your  country  ;  and  to  prefer  a  vicious 
celebrity  to  obscurity  crowned  with  piety  and  virtue. 
If  you  can  throw  new  light  upon  moral  truth,  or  by 
any  exertions  multiply  the  comforts  or  confirm  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  this  fame  guides  you  to  the 
true  ends  of  your  nature  :  but,  in  the  name  of  God, 
as  you  tremble  at  retributive  justice,  and  in  the  name 
of  mankind,  if  mankind  be  dear  to  you,  seek  not 
that  easy  and  accursed  fame  which  is  gathered  in  the 
work  of  revolutions,  and  deem  it  better  to  be  for  ever 
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unknown,  than  to  found  a  momentary  name  upon  the 
basis  of  anarchy  and  irrehgion. 

There  is  a  wearisome  and  sickly  affectation  of 
feeling  unfavourable  to  the  love  of  our  country ; 
there  are  men  by  whom  the  people  are  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  compassion,  to  whom  govern- 
ment conveys  no  other  notion  than  that  of  a  vast 
conspiracy  against  human  happiness,  and  in  whose 
minds  the  different  orders  of  society  are  considered 
to  bo  in  a  state  of  essential  hostility  against  each 
other.  A  poor  man  is  necessarily  an  oppressed  man, 
and  a  rich  man  necessarily  a  tyrant ;  and  the  day 
of  political  salvation  is  looked  for,  when  the  valleys 
are  to  be  exalted,  and  the  hills  laid  low,  the  crooked 
rendered  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain. 

If  such  be  commonly  the  errors  of  the  young,  the 
faults  of  those  more  conversant  with  the  world  are, 
I  am  afraid,  of  a  less  favourable  complexion.  What- 
ever virtues  may  increase  with  age,  the  virtue  of 
patriotism  is  not  amongst  the  number.  It  is  in  truth 
a  matter  of  some  wonder,  that  so  many  men  of 
irreproachable  honesty  in  private  life  should  be  so 
totally  devoid  of  public  virtue ;  not  only  devoid  of  it 
in  practice,  but  in  theory.  Every  sneer  against  the 
duties  we  owe  to  the  public  is  received  with  com- 
placency, and  considered  as  proceeding  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  life  and  mankind ;  and  to 
talk  seriously  of  the  love  of  our  country,  is  political 
artifice  or  youthful  declamation.  Nor  are  these 
public  sins  at  all  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world; 
men  of  undoubted  guilt  move  in  the  same  circles 
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they  moved  before,  and  with  increased  consideration, 
if  their  crimes  be  upon  a  large  scale,  and  they  have 
bartered  morality  for  a  dignified  price :  decided  and 
immediate  infamy  follows  treason  to  individual  trust. 
When  one  man  suffers  from  fraud  and  injustice, 
every  honest  heart  is  up  in  arms.  Is  dishonesty 
less  dishonesty  because  the  number  of  the  sufferers 
is  increased,  and  the  evil  subdivided  amongst  a 
whole  country?  The  limits  of  private  fraud  are 
narrow,  and  its  effect  of  no  long  duration :  public 
dishonesty  may  entail  misery  upon  a  whole  people, 
and  the  unborn  infant  may  suffer  for  the  laxity  and 
corruption  of  preceding  times.  Has  our  Saviour 
given  us  such  strict  rules  for  our  conduct  to  each 
other,  and  left  us  to  the  free  exercise  of  every  bad 
and  licentious  passion  when  we  sin  only  against  the 
public  ?  Is  it  against  narrow  and  partial  crimes  that 
he  has  threatened  the  wrath  of  God;  and  has  he  flung 
open  the  doors  of  heaven  to  magnificent  villany  and 
boundless  pollution  ?  He  who  sins  against  the  public 
has  no  true  religion  of  God ;  he  has  no  honour,  which 
is  the  religion  of  the  world ;  he  abstains  from  crimes 
against  individuals,  because  he  knows  that  loss  of 
reputation  is  loss  of  interest,  and  gives  loose  to  his 
baseness  when  profit  invites,  and  impunity  permits ; 
if  he  lived  in  worse  times,  when  the  standard  of 
morals  was  still  lower,  he  would  defraud  his  neigh- 
bour, he  would  forfeit  his  word ;  his  pretended 
virtues  are  maxims  of  convenience ;  he  has  no 
guardian  conscience,  no  protecting  principle  ;  there 
waves  not  in  his  breast  that  flaming  sword  which 
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turns  every  way  to  drive  off  that  which  is  evil,  and  to 
guard  the  tree  of  hfe ;  he  does  not  feel  that  he  is  as 
accountable  to  God  in  every  public  as  in  every 
private  transaction  of  his  life ;  that  he  is  bound  to 
perform  those  duties  which  iriay  affect  the  country 
at  large,  with  the  same  delicate  and  inflexible  jus- 
tice which  he  would  exhibit  on  ordinary  occasions, 
and  not  to  be  base  because  he  can  be  base  with 
impunity ;  that  he  ought  to  probe  to  the  quick  every 
the  least  motive  to  public  fraud  and  to  public  cor- 
ruption, even  though  the  wrong  should  be  divided 
and  subdivided  amongst  millions  and  millions  of 
people;  he  remembers  not  that  they  only  can  enter 
into  the  holy  tabernacle  of  God,  who  "  have  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart. " 

There  is  a  crime  committed  against  the  country, 
in  times  of  its  adversity,  which  is  certainly  of  the 
most  sordid  and  selfish  nature ;  that  men  who  derive 
not  only  protection  but  opulence  from  a  country  in 
the  days  of  its  prosperity,  should,  upon  any  appear- 
ance of  alarm,  be  ever  ready  to  retire  with  person 
and  property  to  other  countries,  is  a  principle  sub- 
versive of  all  political  union  whatsoever.  What 
nation  could  exist  for  a  moment,  if,  in  the  day  of 
danger  and  war,  when  the  kingdoms  were  gathered 
together  against  her,  she  saw  her  treasures  dispersed, 
and  her  children  fled?  Are  we  not  at  all  linked 
together  by  language,  by  birth,  by  habits,  by  opinions, 
by  virtues,  for  worse,  for  better,  for  glory,  for  shame, 
for  peace,  for  war,  for  plenty,  for  want  ?  Will  you 
shudder  to  interweave  your  destiny  with  the  destiny 
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of  your  country  ?  Can  you  possibly  think  of  your 
own  security  when  your  land  is  weary,  and  fainting 
because  of  her  great  afflictions?  And  when  all 
whom  you  know  and  love  can  die  and  suffer,  would 
you  alone  live  and  rejoice  ?  "  If  I  forget  thee,  oh 
Jerusalem!  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning: 
if  I  do  not  remember  thee  in  the  time  of  my  trouble, 
let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." 

It  is  sometimes  good  to  be  content  with  doing 
little ;  the  great  and  splendid  occasions  in  which  a 
man  can  benefit  his  country  are  few;  the  humble 
duties  by  which  her  benefit  may  be  advanced  are  of 
daily  occurrence ;  such,  among  others,  is  the  duty 
of  example:  it  is  not  enough  to  ascertain  that 
actions  be  innocent  as  to  ourselves,  they  must  be 
innocent  as  to  the  effect  they  produce  upon  others ; 
the  consequences  of  some  levity  or  omission  to  you 
niay  be  unimportant,  but  they  are  not  unimportant 
to  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  same  thing  because 
you  are,  and  will  be  guilty  of  it  with  far  other 
talents,  other  habits,  and  other  dispositions  than 
yourself  This  kind  of  patriotism  is,  I  am  afraid, 
rare  enough  ;  indeed,  men  great  in  talents  and  rank 
found  somewhat  of  their  reputation  upon  not  doing 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  do,  by  which  the  one 
would  have  their  superior  talents  inferred,  and  the 
other  their  superior  condition.  Such,  I  am  afraid, 
is  the  unworthy  shame  of  being  thought  capable  of 
attending  to  minutiae,  which  robs  us  of  the  invaluable 
benefit  of  example. 

I  cannot  conclude   this  subject  of  love  to  our 
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country,  without  animadverting  to  that  species  of  it 
which  consists  in  a  firm  and  spirited  combination 
against  the  unjust  aggression  and  dangerous  inso- 
lence of  a  foreign  power;  and  in  all  the  history  of 
successful  resistance  to  outrageous  tyranny,  (a  short, 
and  beautiful  page  in  the  annals  of  man,)  there  is  no 
instance  more  marked,  and  more  illustrious,  than 
that  which  this  empire  has  so  recently  displayed  to 
the  world.  * 

The  whole  force  of  the  most  powerful  people  in 
Europe  was  guided  to  our  destruction  by  exquisite 
talents,  unshackled  from  the  fear  of  God  or  man. 
Their  warlike  spirit  was  blown  into  an  enthusiasm, 
which  Mahomet  could  never  kindle  in  his  savage 
Arabians,  when  he  came  forth,  like  these  modern 
fanatics,  to  blot  out  the  name  of  Christ,  and  to  dim 
the  glory  of  Christendom  ;  onwards  they  went, 
deceiving  the  simple  and  conquering  the  brave ; 
bringing  to  their  foes  death,  to  their  friends  freedom 
worse  than  death ;  but  plundering,  insulting,  and 
confounding  all.  Men's  hearts  were  melted  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  there  was  neither  council  nor  con- 
duct in  Europe ;  a  deep-seated  earthquake  seemed 
to  heave  up  the  basis  of  civil  life ;  and  the  tribunals 
of  men,  and  the  thrones  of  monarchs,  and  the 
temples  of  God,  were  shaken  to  the  lowest  atom  of 
their  structure.  What  was  the  firm,  dignified,  and 
manly  conduct  of  this  country  ?  We  stood  up  for 
human  happiness,  and  spurning  from  us  the  luxuries 
of  peace,  unfurled  a  banner  to  the  nations,  under 

*  This  Sermon  was  written  during  the  French  Revolution, 
[1791—5.] 
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which  the  good,  and  the  honourable,  and  the  wise 
might  range ;  and  with  as  much  moderation  as  secu- 
rity would  permit,  and  with  as  much  courage  as  man 
could  display,  through  internal  disaffection,  and 
through  mutiny,  and  through  open  rebellion,  and 
through  two  awful  visitations  of  famine  for  many 
long  years,  we  have  maintained  this  great  fight. 
What  evils  are  still  in  preparation  for  us,  what  we  are 
yet  doomed  to  suffer,  it  is  painful,  and  difficult  to 
conceive ;  upon  the  success  of  the  contest  which 
we  are  now  carrying  on,  depends  the  tremendous 
question,  whether  Europe  shall,  or  shall  not  be 
visited  by  a  long  period  of  political  struggles;  and 
liberal  arts,  domestic  happiness,  and  rational  piety  be 
forgotten,  and  destroyed  in  the  sorrows,  and  the  fury 
of  revolutions :  our  feelings  are  just  nowalittleblunted 
from  the  long  continuation  of  the  danger ;  but  no  man 
can  seriously  turn  his  eyes  to  the  position  of  the 
world,  without  being  sensible,  that  till  this  great  gulf 
be  passed  over,  every  hope  of  honest  am.bition, 
every  wish  for  repose,  every  feeling  which  warms 
the  heart,  may  be  but  a  new  cause  of  misery  and 
despair :  from  all  these  evils,  may  the  solid  under- 
standing, and  watchful  courage  of  this  country, 
guided,  and  blessed  by  the  providence  of  God, 
protect,  and  defend  us ;  and  may  he  shelter,  with 
his  almighty  power,  a  humane,  a  generous,  and  an 
ancient  people,  who  may  now,  perhaps,  be  destined 
to  preserve  to  the  human  race  those  indelible  rights 
of  our  nature,  of  which  they  were  the  first  to  teach 
them  the  value,  and  the  use. 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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ON  SCEPTICISM. 


Psalm  xxxi.  20. 


Let  the  li/ing  lips  be  put  to  silence,  which  cruelly,  disdainfully, 
and  maliciously,  speak  against  the  righteous. 

To  neglect  those  floating  imputations,  and  popular 
calumnies,  which  are  in  circulation  against  any 
system  either  moral,  religious,  or  political,  is  rather 
magnanimous,  than  wise,  and  savours  more  of  a 
generous  contempt  for  danger,  than  of  prudent 
precaution  against  it :  bold  assertions,  and  specious 
invectives  often  repeated,  begin  at  last  to  be  credit- 
ed: we  hear  the  calumny  so  often  united  to  its 
object,  that  the  mention  of  the  one,  almost  mechan- 
ically introduces  the  notion  of  the  other  ;  and  we  are 
betrayed  into  dangerous  prejudices,  rather  by  a 
principle  of  association,  than  by  any  decision  of  the 
judgment. 

There  is,  too,  besides,  a  fashion  in  thinking  as  in 
every  thing  else,  and  the  giddy  part  of  mankind 
must  ever  appear  in  the  newest  philosophy,  and  the 
most  admired  system  of  ethics,  or  depravity,  which 
the  day  has  to  exhibit.  In  an  age  of  devotion,  they 
lead  in  hypocrisy,  regulate  the  punctilios  of  sup- 
plication, and  adjust  all  the  modes,  and  minutiae  of 
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piety :  in  an  age  of  philosophy,  they  are  the  first  to 
disbelieve  in  the  immortality  of  the  souK  to  discredit 
the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  to  doubt  of,  discredit, 
and  deride  every  thing  else,  which  the  rules  of 
fashionable  scepticism  require. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this,  and  if  the  world  be 
led  to  such  unreasonable  conclusions  from  such 
unreasonable  causes,  it  is  important  to  remark  the 
modes  of  thinking  of  the  times,  and  to  select  for 
animadversion,  those  trite,  but  prevailing  opinions 
which  endanger  the  well-being  of  society. 

It  is  a  leading  object  with  sceptics,  to  bring  into 
disrepute  the  character  of  Christianity,  of  its 
teachers,  and  adherents ;  and  one  mode  by  which 
they  attempt  it  is,  by  attaching  to  all  mention  of 
these  subjects,  the  ideas  of  intolerance,  bigotry,  and 
narrowness  of  mind  ;  —  the  opposite  virtues  they  as- 
cribe to  their  own  sect,  as  candour,  liberality,  the 
spirit  of  discussion,  and  an  exemption  from  every 
human  prejudice  ;  and  such  (as  I  have  before  re- 
marked) are  the  effects  of  invective,  and  assertion  fre- 
quently repeated,  that  those  who  have  not  formed  to 
themselves  precise  notions  of  what  these  operative 
terms  imply,  and  who  have  not  learned  the  necessity 
of  ascertaining  their  due  application  by  a  steady  ap- 
peal to  facts,  are  apt  to  admit  both  the  justice  of  the 
imputations  which  this  sect  of  philosophers  make, 
and  of  the  pretensions  to  which  they  aspire. 

To  the  youthful,  every  thing  which  appears  open, 
and  generous,  is  so  agreeable,  every  thing  which 
c  onveys  the  idea  of  narrowness,  concealment,  or  de- 
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ceit,  is  so  obnoxious,  that  they  literally  become 
ashamed  of  their  religion,  and  feel  abashed  at  their 
faith,  before  these  men  of  liberal  sentiment,  and 
extended  enquiry. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  the  pernicious  consequences 
to  which  this  will  lead;  the  horror  which  a  young 
man  of  talent  feels,  is  the  horror  of  being  unknown, 
and  unadmired ;  he  cannot  wait  to  think  of  distant 
consequences,  the  parade  of  disbelief  is  too  tempting 
for  him,  and  he  becomes  a  Deist ;  a  little  time 
elapses,  and  from  the  same  vanity  of  extending  (or 
appearing  to  extend)  investigation,  he  begins  to  call 
in  question  a  superintending  Providence,  and  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  descending  through  a  long 
train  of  theories,  and  systems,  from  bad  to  worse,  he 
subsides  into  a  state  of  complete  scepticism  upon 
every  question  whatsoever.  Is  this  a  spectacle 
which  it  is  possible  for  any  human  being  to  behold 
with  indifference?  A  young  man  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  life,  and  just  going  into  all  the  business 
of  the  world,  with  a  heart  in  which  every  principle  of 
right  and  wrong  is  thoroughly  shaken,  and  impaired! 
If  not  destined  for  great  offices  in  public  life,  yet  he 
is  a  brother,  a  son,  a  friend ;  he  is  to  be  a  husband 
and  a  father  of  children  ;  some  must  trust  him,  and 
some  must  love  him.  Call  it  bigotry,  and  cover  these 
notions  with  mockery  and  derision ;  but  I  say  it 
would  be  better  for  this  young  man,  that  the  work 
of  death  were  going  on  within  him,  that  the  strength 
and  the  roses  of  his  youth  were  fading  away,  and 
that  he  were    wasting  down  to  the  tombs  of  his 
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ancestors,  wept  by  his  friends,  and  pitied  by  the 
world. 

If  I  am  right  in  considering  these  effects  to  be  so 
pernicious,  let  us  examine  on  what  foundation  such 
high-minded  pretensions  rest,  and  whether  there  be 
any  set  of  men  who  have  a  right  to  consider  them- 
selves as  so  far  advanced  beyond  their  fellow- crea- 
tures in  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  to  look  down  upon 
the  rest  of  mankind  with  anger,  and  contempt. 

In  speaking  of  those  who  disbelieve  m  Christianity, 
I  am  very  far  from  including,  in  my  observations, 
every  person  of  this  description. 

The  truth  of  Christianity  rests  upon  its  own  in- 
ternal evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  history  :  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  aberrations  of  human 
reason  ;  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind  is  daily  ex- 
cepted to  by  men  of  unquestionable  talents,  and  sin- 
cerity :  to  us  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  religion 
appear  manifest,  and  strong  ;  that  they  shall  not  ap- 
pear so  to  others  is  certainly  possible,  because  every 
irrational  conclusion  is  possible  :  whoever  has  ex- 
amined the  question  with  that  candid,  and  investi- 
gating spirit  which  its  extreme  importance  demands  ; 
whoever  respects,  with  an  amiable,  and  principled 
modesty,  the  common  belief  of  mankind  on  this 
topic,  however  it  may  differ  from  his  own  particular 
persuasion ;  whoever  would  rather  conceal  what  he 
considers  to  be  an  exemption  from  prejudice,  and  a 
proof  of  superior  talent  in  himself,  than  weaken  any 
religious  restraint,  or  impair  any  virtuous  principle  in 
the  bosom  of  any  one  human  being;  whoever  believes 
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it  possible  for  a  Christian  to  be  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  his  religion,  without  forfeiting  all 
pretensions  to  sincerity,  to  talent,  and  to  learning  ; 
against  such  a  man  I  am  not  now  lifting  up  my 
voice  ;  may  God  enlighten  his  darkness,  and  convert 
his  heart !  But  it  is  that  sect  of  men  1  am  endea- 
vouring to  single  out,  who,  in  all  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  obtrude  upon  you  their  blasphemy 
and  their  scepticism  ;  who  pant  to  tell  you  they 
have  no  God ;  and  are  restless  till  they  have  con- 
vinced you  they  have  trampled  under  foot  every 
pleasant  hope  and  every  decent  restriction  in  life  ; 
who  think  that  a  few  silly  pleasantries,  and  slender 
arguments,  are  a  sufficient  preparation  to  decide  on 
these  proofs  of  a  future  life  ;  men  who  (while  they 
think  they  have  monopolised  all  liberal  sentiment,  and 
all  acute  enquiry,)  are  persecuting  in  their  toleration, 
bigoted  in  their  liberality,  and  furious  in  their  moder- 
ation. These  are  the  men  who  have  made  the  very 
name  of  philosophy  a  term  of  reproach  ;  who  have 
been  the  cause,  that  the  plea  of  liberality  cannot  now 
be  heard  without  a  sneer  of  suspicion  :  these  are  they 
who  have  destroyed,  in  the  mass  of  mankind^  all  ve- 
neration for  the  labours  of  speculative  wisdom  ;  v.'ho 
have  really  put  back  the  world,  diminished  every 
rational  hope  of  improvement ;  and  by  bringing  the 
whole  healing  art  into  disrepute,  have  made  men 
cleave  to  their  ulcers,  and  their  pains,  and  shudder 
at  the  hand  which  is  held  out  to  offer  them  relief. 

In  their  depreciation  of  religion,  and  t'le  religious, 
persons  of  sceptical  opinions  are  accustomed  to  make 
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a  very  copious  use  of  history ;  they  can  from  thence 
show,  that  there  was  a  period  when  men  were  utter- 
ly debarred  from  all  freedom  of  opinion  upon  reli- 
gious subjects,  when  this  intolerance  was  manifested 
in  the  most  cruel  persecutions,  by  an  artful,  and  am- 
bitious priesthood,  who  governed,  and  who  pillaged 
the  world. 

These  facts  may  be  true ;  but  they  do  not  justify 
the  inferences  which  are  drawn  from  them.  If 
every  thing  is  to  be  considered  as  bad  in  itself,  which 
is  capable  of  being  abused  ;  liberty,  wealth,  learning, 
Rnd  power,  ought  rather  to  be  the  objects  of  our 
aversion  than  our  choice  ;  every  good  principle  has 
neen  at  times  perverted  ;  every  good  institution  has 
been  gradually  elaborated  from  the  sufferings,  and 
afflictions  of  the  world :  man,  doubly  wretched, 
slowly  toils  on  to  perfection,  earning  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  his  wisdom  by  the 
sorrows  of  his  heart. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  have  these  historical 
imputations,  these  invectives  of  rolls,  and  records, 
to  do  with  the  principles,  and  practice  of  the  present 
day  ;  a  day  in  which  the  pretensions  of  every  class 
of  men  are  kept  in  due  bounds  by  the  enlightened 
condition  of  all,  and  in  which  every  one  is  left  to 
worship  God  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  truth  ? 
The  object  is  not  to  show  what  establishments  have 
been,  and  what  Christianity  has  been,  in  dark  ages, 
but  to  show  the  natural  spirit,  and  tendency  of  both. 
If  it  can  be  shown,  that  there  is  any  thin/j  in  the 
Christian  religion  necessarily  connected  with  bigotry, 
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and  intolerance,  this  objection  would  be  pertinent, 
and  powerful ;  but  to  suppose  that  a  Christian  is  a 
bigot  now,  because  there  were  very  few  Christians 
who  were  not  so  three  hundred  years  ago,  is  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  principles,  and  causes, 
which  every  cool,  unprejudiced  mind  perceives  to 
have  long  ago  lost  their  influence  upon  mankind. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  this  malicious 
anachronism  more  general,  and  we  shall  say,  that 
natural  philosophy  is  conjecture,  the  medical  art 
empiricism,  and  law  a  system  of  ingenious  depre- 
dation, because  there  have  been  periods  in  which 
these  sciences  were  all  exposed  to  such  imput- 
ations. 

The  fact  is,  (and  such  I  believe  to  be  the  opinion 
of  every  man  who  loves  truth  more  than  party,  let 
his  religious  opinions  be  what  they  may,)  that  a 
disbelief,  not  only  in  Christianity,  but  in  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  is  travelling  down  from  the 
metaphysician  to  the  common  haunts,  and  ordinary 
scenes  of  life ;  that  men  are  giving  up  the  practical 
morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  true,  and  wholesome 
terror  of  a  God,  who  have  no  beautiful,  and  classical 
theory  of  morals  to  substitute  in  its  place,  but  who, 
if  they  are  not  Christians,  must  be  wild  beasts : 
these  are  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  us  :  we 
have  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  to  fear  that 
we  shall  be  manacled  again  by  superstition,  but  that 
the  golden  chain  which  reaches  from  heaven  to 
earth,  should  be  broken  asunder,  and  not  one  link 
of  it  again  be  found. 
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If  philosophy  be  a  love  of  knowledge,  evinced  by 
an  ardent,  and  able  pursuit  of  it,  there  can  surely  be 
nothing  to  exclude  the  firm  believer  in  Christianity 
from  every  honourable  distinction  which  this  appella- 
tion can  convey  :  the  subject  which  engages  his  at- 
tention is  unquestionably  superior  in  importance  to 
every  other  which  can  occupy  the  wit  of  man ;  the 
prosecution  of  it  involves  wide  historical  research, 
much  curious,  and  delicate  examination  of  evidence, 
much  labour,  and  many  vigils  of  the  mind ;  and 
he  who  gets  up  from  these  studies  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, is,  for  aught  I  know,  as  much  a  philosopher,  as 
the  Atheistwho  has  studied  away  his  soul,  elaborated 
his  theory  of  annihilation  from  whole  libraries,  and 
given  up  one  life  to  discover  there  is  no  other. 

A  great  many  human  beings  must  take  their  re- 
ligion upon  trust ;  few  have  leisure,  and  few  talents, 
for  speculative  enquiries  ;  but,  let  me  ask,  which  is 
the  more  commendable  and  noble,  to  believe  in 
Christianity  without  proof,  or  to  disbelieve  in  it 
without  proof?  A  modest  coincidence  with  re- 
ceived opinions  above  our  faculties,  or  an  affected 
contempt  of  them  ?  Whether  there  is  a  more 
disgusting  spectacle  than  arrogant  mediocrity  ? 
Whether  we  cannot  more  easily  allow  for  that 
inclination  which  bends  towards  a  religion  of  com- 
fortable promise,  than  that  which  leans  to  a  system 
of  cold  despondency  ?  Whether  there  is  not 
something  pleasant  in  seeing  our  fellow-creatures 
cling  to  a  faith  which  arranges  the  world,  and  cheers 
it?  And  if  it  is  not  afflicting  to  behold  that  de- 
praved  appetite   for   misery,   and    despair,   which 
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induces  men  to  yield  up  their  assent  to  a  system  of 
incredulity,  without  being  acquainted  in  the  smallest 
degree  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded  ? 

Those  vvho  are  so  fond  of  preferring  the  charge  of 
bigotry  against  Christians,  should  remember  how 
intimately  this  attachment  to  our  opinions  is  inter- 
woven in  our  constitution,  and  how  much  more 
likely  it  is  to  display  itself  upon  subjects  of  such 
extreme  importance  as  that  of  religion.  Whoever 
has  made  Christianity  his  rule  of  action  in  this 
world,  and  his  hope  in  the  next,  whose  original  con- 
viction has  been  strengthened  by  habit,  and  warmed 
by  devotion,  and  can  bear,  in  this  tenour  of  mind,  to 
hear  that  he  has  been  believing  in  a  fable,  that  his 
labour  is  lost,  and  his  hope  illusive  ;  whoever  can 
bear  to  hear  these  assertions,  and  to  discuss  them 
without  transgressing  the  rules  of  candour,  possesses 
the  love  of  truth  in  a  degree  truly  inimitable,  for  he 
risks  all  his  happiness  in  pursuit  of  it.  But  if,  in  spite 
of  this  plea  of  mitigation,  the  want  of  candour  be  so 
offensive  in  a  Christian,  what  shall  we  say  to  that 
most  extraordinary  of  all  characters,  a  bigoted 
sceptic  ?  who  resists  the  force  of  proof  where  he 
has  every  temptation  to  be  convinced,  who  ought 
to  pant  for  refutation,  and  to  bless  the  man  who  has 
reasoned  him  to  silence  ?  BigJtry  in  him  is  the 
pure  unadulterated  vice ;  it  is  not  the  fear  of  losing 
an  opinion  on  which  his  happiness  depends,  but  the 
fear  of  losing  an  opinion,  merely  because  it  is  an 
opinion ;  and  this  is  the  very  essence  of  obstinacy 
and  pride. 
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Where  men  pretend  to  nothing,  the  world  are 
indulgent  to  their  faults  ;  but  it  well  behoves  those 
who  lord  it  in  word  and  thought  over  the  rest  of 
mankind,  that  they  be  consistent  in  their  conduct, 
and  perfectly  free  from  those  faults  which  they  so 
liberally  impute  to  others.  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
illiberality,  are  bad  enough  in  iheir  simple  state ; 
but  when  men  of  slender  information,  narrow  views, 
and  obstinate  dispositions,  insult  the  feelings,  and 
despise  the  understandings  of  such  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  who  have  fixed  their  faith  in  an  amiable 
and  benevolent  religion,  we  are  called  upon  by  com- 
mon sense  and  by  common  spirit  to  resist,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish this  dynasty  of  fools. 

To  those  great  men  on  whom  God  has  breathed 
a  larger  portion  of  his  spirit,  whom  he  has  sent  into 
the  world  to  enlarge  the  empire  of  talent,  and  of 
truth,  mankind  will  ever  pay  a  loyal  obedience  :  they 
are  our  natural  leaders,  they  are  the  pillars  of  fire 
which  brighten  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  make 
straight  the  paths  of  the  wilderness,  they  must  move 
on  before  us  ;  but  while  we  give  loose  to  our  natural 
veneration  for  great  talents,  let  us  not  mistake  laxity 
for  liberality,  the  indelicate  boldness  of  a  froward 
disposition  for  the  grasping  strength,  and  impulsive 
curiosity  of  an  original  mind ;  let  us  steadily  dis- 
countenance the  efforts  of  bad  men,  and  of  shallow 
men,  to  darken  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong ;  to  bring  into  ridicule  and  contempt  the 
religion  of  their  country  ;  and  to  gratify  some  popu- 
lar talent  at  the  expense  of  the  dearest  interests 
of  mankind. 
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Bigotry  and  intolerance  are  their  terms  of  alarm  ; 
but  do  not  imagine  that  bigotry  and  intolerance  are 
the  creatures  of  religion,  and  not  the  creatures  of 
ATHEISM  :  — wherever  ignorance,  wherever  passion, 
wherever  insolence  reside,  —  you  will  see  the  same 
blind,  and  bloated  vehemence  idly  struggling  with 
the  wildness  of  human  thought,  and  bending  the 
elastic  mind  of  man  to  its  own  little  standard  of  truth. 
The  infidel  clings  as  tenaciously  to  what  he  denies, 
as  the  religionist  does  to  what  he  affirms; — arm 
him  with  power,  will  he  be  more  tolerant  ?  —  will 
he  suffer  you  to  build  temples  ?  to  pray  openly  to 
your  God,  and  to  insult  his  doubts  with  the  pro- 
fession of  a  faith,  which,  in  the  deep  wickedness  of 
his  heart,  he  judges  to  be  the  consummation  of  all 
absurdity  ?  —  Toleration  is  the  creature  of  benevo- 
lence and  of  wisdom  ;  what  have  the  shallow  sneers 
and  scoffings  of  infidelity  to  do  with  this  heavenly 
forbearance  r  Do  not  be  mocked  bj'^  such  idle  pre- 
tensions :  if  atheism  ever  rears  its  head  among  men, 
piety  will  mourn,  and  bleed ;  the  broken  heart  must 
no  longer  cry  aloud  in  prayer ;  they  will  stop  the 
song  of  the  priest ;  they  will  pull  down  thy  altars, 
oh  Israel,  even  to  the  ground. 

To  that  small,  but  invaluable  class  of  men  who 
have  steadily  kept  down  the  natural  tendency  to 
violence,  and  who  have  such  an  exquisite  tact  for 
truth,  that  they  can  extract  it  pure  from  the  fury 
and  misrepresentation  of  all  parties,  are  we  to  look 
for  our  barrier  against  the  danger  with  which  we 
appear  to  be  threatened  :  to  such  men,  this  madness 
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of  incredulity,  and  lust  of  doubt,  will  be  a  matter  of 
uniform  resistance,  and  profound  regret ;  they  will 
know  that  the  path  assigned  to  human  reason,  though 
lofty,  is  limited,  and  they  will  sigh  over  her  present 
excess,  as  well  as  her  original  imbecility  ;  as  the 
steady  friends  of  human  nature  they  will  never 
believe  that  the  cause  of  real  improvement  is 
advanced  by  men  who  are  neither  profound  in  the 
theory  of  religion,  nor  pure  in  its  practice ;  against 
such  men  they  will  bend  the  brow,  and  shut  the 
heart,  and  exert  the  real  authority  they  possess  in 
the  world,  "  to  put  to  silence  the  lips  which  cruelly, 
disdainfully,  and  despitefully,  speak  against  the 
righteous." 
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But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  u'hich  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the 
world,  and  things  u'hich  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  7iought  things  that  are. 

I  HAVE  adduced  evidence,  I  trust,  sufficiently 
conclusive,  that  the  apostles  were  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity,  and  that  the  Acts  is  a  real  and 
credible  history,  as  far  as  its  main  outline  and  leading 
facts.  I  proceed  to  the  more  important  question, 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  these  eleven  men,  with 
their  followers,  set  themselves  up  as  authors  of  a 
new  religion,  and  persuaded  so  many  converts  to 
acquiesce  in  their  claims,  and  submit  to  their 
authority  ?  I  would  rigidly  examine  their  character 
and  conduct,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  they  were 
qualified  to  undertake  and  conduct  such  an  enter- 
prise. But  to  form  this  estimate  with  correctness, 
we  must  divest  ourselves  of  all  that  habitual  venera- 
tion with  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  array 
their  persons  and  sanctify  their  names.  In  the 
mind  of  the  Christian,  the  apostles   of  Christ  are 
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associated  with  all  that  is  bold  and  uncompromising, 
prompt  in  decision,  vigorous  in  action,  temperate  yet 
firm,     unshaken    in    their    fixed    resolutions,    yet 
prudent   and   even   pliant  when  cii'cumstances  re- 
quired.   These  reverential  opinions,  however,  formed 
on  the  general  view  of  their  characters,  incapacitate 
us  in  some  degree  from  a  dispassionate  judgment  on 
the   question    proposed.     Fairly   to    consider    their 
situation,  at  the  juncture  to  which  our  attention  is 
directed,  we  should  close  the  history  of  the  Acts, 
obliterate  every  recollection  of  the  miracles  which 
they  wrought,  and  take  them  up  as  eleven  unlearned 
and  ignorant  men,  without  attainments  or  connection, 
selected  from  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  who  had 
for  some  time  followed,  and  implicitly  obeyed,  the 
dictates  of  a  teacher,  whose  character  and  doctrines 
they  understood   but   imperfectly.     We   must  not 
behold  in  their  persons  the  inspired  and  delegated 
missionaries  of  the  Most  High,  men  eloquent  in  every 
tongue  under  heaven,  but  the  humble  mechanic,  the 
unlettered   fisherman,    the   unpopular   and    odious 
publican ;  not  consider  them  as  men  so  intrepid  as 
to  confront  alike  the  prefect  on  his  throne,  and  the 
infuriated  populace  in  the  streets,  but  as  pusillani- 
mous and  irresolute  deserters  of  their  cause,  now  at 
the  lowest  state  of  depression  and  despondency,  on 
account  of  the  ignominious  death  of  him  on  whom 
all  their  hopes  relied,  and  who  had  undergone  with- 
out resistance  the  public  execution  of  a  common 
malefactor. 

Nothing   appears   more   certain    than   that   the 
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apostles  themselves  considered  the  death  of  Jesus 
the  annihilation  of  their  hopes.*  The  recollection 
of  his  former  powers  could  only  aggravate  the  sense 
of  their  present  destitution.  "  He  saved  others, 
himself  he  cannot  savef,"  had  been  the  bitter  sar- 
casm of  his  enemies,  the  more  bitter  to  their  ears, 
because  it  appeared  unanswerable.  "  We  trusted 
that  it  had  been  he  that  should  have  redeemed 
Israel  J,"  was  the  melancholy  confession  of  total 
disappointment.  The  promise  of  the  resurrection, 
by  their  own  account,  they  had  neither  understood 
nor  believed.  When  Jesus  said,  "  Destroy  this 
temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  again $," 
the  disciples  did  not  understand  him.  Some  ru- 
mours of  these  prophecies  seem  to  have  crept 
abroad,  sufficient  to  awaken  the  jealousy,  and  redou- 
ble the  precautions  of  his  enemies  ||,  but  not  enough 
to  re-assure  the  despondency  of  his  disciples.  The 
language  of  Mary  Magdalene  is  that  of  affectionate 
solicitude,  lest  the  body  of  her  Master  might  be 
treated  with  irreverence  :  "  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne 
him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I 
will  take  him  away."^  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
far  from  expecting  the  resurrection,  it  had  not 
entered  her  thoughts.  When  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  event  reached  the  disciples,  "  their  words 
seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them 

*   Compare  Lardner,  Serm.  xxii.      Kuinoel  on  Luke,  xxiv. 
20,  21.  f   Mark,  xv.  31.  \   Luke,  xxiv.  21. 

§  John,  ii.  19.  22.    Compare  Mark,  ix.  32.   Luke,  xviii.  34. 
II   See  Matt,  xxvii.  63.  \  John,  xx.  15. 
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not."*  And  St.  John  explicitly  asserts,  "that  as 
yet  they  knew  not  the  scripture,  that  he  should  rise 
again  from  the  dead/'f  It  is  true  that  the  Lord 
had  foretold  both  his  death  and  resurrection;  the 
accomplishment  of  the  melancholy  part  of  the  pre- 
diction might  have  been  received  as  a  security  for 
the  completion  of  the  triumphant  and  glorious 
clause.  But  the  apostles  either  originally  misunder- 
stood his  language,  and  rejected  its  real  meaning, 
as  inconsistent  with  their  national  prejudices ;  or  at 
all  events  their  present  consternation  overpowered 
their  faith.  The  immediate  pressing  calamity 
absorbed  all  other  feelings ;  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
their  Master,  disappointment,  personal  apprehension, 
combined  to  prevent  their  remembering,  or,  if  they 
remembered,  their  placing  a  favourable  construction 
on  his  ambiguous  prophetic  language.  Their  conduct 
is  explicable  on  this  principle,  and  this  alone. 
Every  act  and  word  marks  their  complete  conster- 
nation and  despair.  They  are  scattered  "  as  sheep  • 
without  a  shepherd,"  without  leader,  without  plan, 
without  object,  without  bond  of  union.  Above  all, 
their  timidity  in  deserting,  in  one,  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  having  denied  the  Lord,  would  naturally 
oppress  their  consciences,  and  instead  of  inducing 
them  to  court  publicity,  dismiss  them  to  their  u^ial 
avocations,  with  the  painful  conviction  of  their  in- 
capacity for  any  great  undertaking.  Their  only  re- 
quisite for  the  apostleship  of  a  new  religion,  their 
affection  for  their  Master,  had  failed.     The  beloved 

*  Luke,  xxiv.  11.  f  John,  xx.  9. 
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Teacher  was  left  without  defenders  in  the  hall : 
when  he  was  buffeted,  no  hand  interposed;  when 
they  sought  false  witnesses  against  him,  no  one 
came  forward  to  bear  testimony  to  his  innocence. 
The  draught  of  vinegar  was  administered  by  the 
hand  of  a  stranger ;  and  it  is  not  till  his  doom  was 
sealed,  and  the  wrath  of  his  enemies  satiated,  that 
their  attachment  faintly  revives :  they  venture 
timidly,  separately,  and  without  hope,  to  approach 
the  place  consecrated  to  his  remains,  while  even 
then  the  pious  office,  which  they  are  anxious  to 
perform,  proves  indeed  their  affection,  but  acknow- 
ledges the  frustration  of  all  their  hopes.  The  desire 
of  embalming  the  body  shows  that  they  contem- 
plated no  change,  except  the  usual  process  of  human 
decay. 

But  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  religion  likewise 
might  appear  to  come  to  an  end.  As  it  depended 
upon  his  personal  authority,  and  consisted  in  his 
personal  preaching,  at  his  departure  the  whole 
scheme  was  dissolved.  If  his  followers  should 
adhere  to  his  purer  morality,  and  observe  his  holy 
injunctions;  if  he  should  assume  his  rank,  as  a  com- 
missioned teacher  and  benefactor  of  the  Jewish 
people,  as  a  wise  and  acknowledged  prophet,  this 
was  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected.  If  the  ex- 
piring cry  of  their  Master,  "  It  is  finished,"  reached 
the  ears  of  his  disciples,  their  interpretation  doubt- 
less was  that  of  despair,  as  though  it  implied  the 
termination  of  that  mission,  from  which  they  had 
expected  so  much,  the  complete  cessation  of  all  the 
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power  and  authority  of  Jesus,  which  could  not,  as  it 
appeared,  arrest  or  avert  the  triumpliant  mahce  of 
his  enemies.  So  far  their  pusillanimity  is  consistent, 
and  their  conduct  precisely  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  men  of  their  station  and  character,  under  such 
trying  circumstances. 

On  a  sudden,  however,  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
appear  assembled  together ;  their  views  are  entirely 
altered ;  their  courage  restored ;  their  hopes  revived. 
A  new  and  unexpected  religion  is  at  once  proclaimed ; 
unprecedented  honours  are  demanded  for  their  cru- 
cified and  forsaken  Master.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  no 
longer  announced  as  a  teacher  inspired  by  Heaven, 
as  the  worker  of  miracles,  the  Messiah  who  was 
about  to  redeeem  Israel.  The  redemption  is  de- 
clared complete,  the  task  of  the  Shiloh  accomplished, 
and  himself,  having  risen  from  the  dead,  ascended  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 

Now  we  must  suppose  that  these  men,  who  had  so 
completely  betrayed  their  own  cause  from  apprehen- 
sions of  personal  danger ;  who  had  avowedly  aban- 
doned all  their  ambitious  hopes,  and  acquiesced  in 
the  frustration  of  their  schemes,  within  a  few  days, 
and  without  apparent  reason,  determined  upon 
turning  this  emergency  to  their  own  advantage, 
shook  off  with  one  consent  all  their  timidity,  and 
renewed  at  their  own  peril,  and  for  some  purpose  of 
their  own,  a  design  which  for  some  time  they  had 
given  up  as  lost.  Either  this  was  the  case,  or  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  produced  this  alteration  in 
their  views.     That  miraculous  event,  if  unreal,  they 
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either  invented,  or  believed  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Their  number  and  unanimity  render  both 
suppositions  improbable,  their  situation  and  conduct 
still  more  so.  '  The  coolness  and  audacity  which 
would  induce  them  to  invent,  the  fanaticism  which 
would  lead  them  to  believe  on  inconclusive  testimony, 
are  equally  irreconcilable  with  their  characters  and 
circumstances.  That  all  with  one  accord  should 
agree  to  adopt  this  extraordinary  fact  as  the  ground- 
work of  their  new  plan ;  that  there  should  be  no 
difference  of  opinion,  or  if  there  were,  that  it  should 
be  over-ruled ;  that  they  should  unanimously  consent 
to  maintain,  not  only  the  fact  itself,  but  the  circum- 
stantial evidence,  by  which  the  fact  was  to  be 
attested ;  that  neither  jealousy,  nor  timidity,  nor 
the  hope  of  reward,  if  another  should  take  the  part 
of  Judas,  and  turn  informer,  should  have  tempted 
them  to  the  least  deviation  in  their  story ;  that  they 
should  be  betrayed  inadvertently  into  no  contraxlic- 
tion,  such  as  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies  would 
doubtless  have  been  sagacious  and  alert  enough  to 
detect,  each  of  these  difficulties  swells  the  amount 
of  improbability  to  an  incalculable  height. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  all  should  at  once  be 
seized  by  the  simultaneous  transport  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  be  deceived  by  the  same  unreal  appearance, 
or  permit  their  senses  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
same  illusion :  that  all  should  imagine  precisely  at 
the  same  point  of  time,  not  once  but  repeatedly,  the 
presence  of  their  well-known  Master :  or,  if  the  fraud 
or  the  delusion  originated   in  one  or  two  of  the 
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leaders,  that  the  rest,  with  unanimous  imbecility, 
should  coalesce  in  adopting  the  fraud,  or  believing 
the  delusion  on  such  questionable  authority ; — on 
each  of  these  suppositions  the  difficulties  are  equally 
insurmountable,  and  the  incredibility  of  their  conduct 
equally  apparent.  In  the  exasperated  state  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  the  determined  persecution  of  Jesus 
clearly  proves,  —  exasperation  which  was  not  likely 
to  be  allayed  by  the  revival  of  a  sect,  perhaps  with 
more  odious  pretensions,  which  its  adversaries  had 
considered  entirely  crushed,  —  no  one  will  assert 
that  the  design  of  the  apostles  could  be  entertained 
without  serious  apprehensions  of  imminent  personal 
danger.  The  Jews  could  not  be  expected  to  show 
that  disdainful  mercy,  attributed  by  the  poet*  to 
the  murderers  of  Csesar,  who  thought  it  beneath 
them,  "  having  struck  off  the  head,  to  hew  the 
limbs."  The  fury  of  the  Jewish  populace,  once 
excited,  knew  no  bounds ;  and  the  contempt  of 
human  life  with  which  the  Romans  put  down  every 
indication  of  popular  tumult  would  afford  them  no 
reasonable  hope  of  security.  At  all  events,  to 
minds  pre-occupied  with  terror,  such  desperate  cal- 
culations on  possible  impunity  would  by  no  means 
occur.  The  dreadful  cries  of  "  Crucify  him.  Crucify 
him,"  were  still  ringing  in  their  ears.  And  if  the 
pei'sonal  majesty  and  gentleness,  the  acknowledged 
blamelessness,  the  prophetic  reputation,  the  fame  of 
his  miracles,  had  not  secured  their  Master  against 
cruel,  remorseless,  and  sanguinary  persecution  ;  if 

*   Shakspeare,  Jul.  Caes. 
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the  hold  which  he  had  evidently  gained  upon  the 
public  mind,  when  he  entered  tiie  city  in  triumph 
among  the  hosannas  of  the  people  ;  and  the  mys- 
terious sanctity  with  which  the  possibility  of  his 
being  the  Messiah  environed  him,  had  accelerated, 
rather  than  retarded,  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies, 
the  only  chance  of  escape,  open  to  the  apostles, 
was  the  contempt  and  obscurity  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  The  frequency  with  which  Peter  was 
charged  with  being  an  accomplice  of  Jesus,  and  the 
anxiety  with  which  he  repelled  the  charge,  indicate 
that  the  disciples  were  exposed  to  danger  ;  and  im- 
mediately they  excited  public  attention,  they  would 
naturally  excite  public  hostility  :  their  renewed  ad- 
vocacy of  their  Master's  cause  would  necessarily 
awaken  the  storm,  which  only  slept  because  its  fury 
had  been  satiated. 

Let  us,  however,  concede  (a  concession  perfectly 
gratuitous)  the  possibility,  that  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  that  particular  exigency,  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Christ,  had  paralysed  the  ordinary  tone  of 
their  minds,  and  checked  for  a  time  their  devotion  to 
their  Teacher's  service,  but  that  the  usual  vigour  of 
their  characters,  as  they  recovered  from  their  sud- 
den panic,  rallied  again  ;  and  that  upon  mature  deli- 
beration they  worked  up  their  reviving  courage  to 
the  renewal  of  their  abandoned  scheme  ;  that  they 
began  to  recollect  and  put  together  the  obscure  in- 
timations of  Jesus  about  his  resurrection,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  this  story  the  basis  of  their  future 
pretensions ;  or,  if  the  supposition  be  not  too  incre- 
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dible,  that  they  began  to  imagine  the  reality  of  that 
which  obviously  had  been  so  snghtly  impressed  upon 
their  mind.  On  either  of  these  suppositions,  how- 
ever extravagant,  were  these  men  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  or  individually,  as  far  as  we  can  judge ' 
from  their  previous  conduct,  likely  to  devise  such  a 
scheme  as  the  promulgation  of  a  new  religion,  or 
qualified  even  to  commence  such  an  undertaking 
with  success  ? 

I.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
apostolic  body  was  constituted,  and  the  number  of 
which  it  consisted,  were  not  merely  irreconcilable 
with  the  original  conception  of  the  plan,  either  of  im- 
posture or  delusion,  but  singularly  ill  suited  to  the  suc- 
cessful advancement  of  such  a  design.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  their  first  object  appears  to  have  been,  to 
fill  up  their  mystic  number  of  twelve.  Precisely  at 
the  period  of  their  greatest  consternation,  or  at  least 
when,  if  recovering  from  their  panic,  their  minds 
must  have  been  occupied  with  the  momentous  un- 
dertaking which  they  were  about  to  commence,  in  a 
tranquil  and  orderly  manner,  they  set  about  the 
completion  of  their  number ;  though  the  treachery 
of  Judas,  a  subject  by  no  means  calculated  to  awaken 
agreeable  emotions,  or  encourage  an  open  and  con- 
fiding intercourse,  must  necessarily  be  introduced. 
The  whole  transaction  bears  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
liberate design,  already  conceived  ;  and  shows  that 
they  had  begun  to  look  further  than  any  present 
change  in  their  circumstances  would  warrant.  Pos- 
sibly the  number  might  be  intended  artfully  to  fall 
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in  with  the  popular  feelings,  as  answering  to  that  of 
the  twelve  tribes  ;  or  the  recollection  of  the  Lord's 
promise,  that  "  they  should  sit  on  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel*,"  might  mingle 
with  their  renewed  aspirations  after  some  temporal 
grandeur,  of  which,  now  that  their  courage  was  re- 
vived, they  might  not  altogether  despair.  Still, 
either  way,  it  is  singular  that  their  first  object  should 
not  be  their  security,  or  the  means  of  renewing  the 
scheme  with  success ;  but  "  one  must  be  ordained 
with  them  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection."  f 
Why  another  witness  ?  the  fact  is  not  extraordinary, 
but  the  time  is  ;  and  every  individual  admitted  into 
their  intimate  fellowship,  and  within  their  most 
secret  counsels,  added  another  chance  of  treachery, 
or  timidity,  or  rashness,  or  ill-timed  and  obstinate 
adherence  to  his  opinions,  which  might  be  fatal  to 
the  Avhole  design.  For  the  equality  of  the  infant  re- 
public bore  within  it  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  mistrust, 
and  rivalship  ;  the  collision  of  interests,  the  struggles 
of  personal  ambition,  the  desire  of  obtaining,  the 
mortification  at  not  having  attained,  pre-eminence  ; 
disputes  about  the  appointment  to  the  separate 
functions  and  offices ;  even  (for  we  must  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  most  vmworthy  motives)  about  the 
division  of  the  spoils,  those  universal  passions,  which 
are  as  ungovernable  in  the  most  narrow  and  ignoble 
sphere,  as  in  the  imperial  court,  or  the  factious  de- 
mocracy, might  at  any  time  betray  the  imposture, 
or  split  into  hostile  and  irreconcilable  parties  the 

*  Matt.  xix.  28.  f   Acts,  i.  22. 
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jealous  and  ambitious  fanatics.  That  the  apostles, 
if  uncontrolled  by  the  consciousness  of  superintend- 
ing miraculous  agency,  "  were  of  one  mind,"  is  by 
no  means  the  least  inexplicable  part  of  the  history. 
Unity  of  purpose,  unity  of  interest,  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  opinion  were  indispensable ;  but  was  the 
co-ordinate  authority  of  a  board  of  twelve  likely  to 
secure  this  improbable  unanimity  ?  was  so  complex 
and  unwieldy  a  machine  likely  to  work  witiiout  per- 
petual jarring  and  dangerous  collision  ?  Still  more, 
was  it  calculated  for  the  complete  organisation  of  a 
new  religion  ?  For  we  must  bear  in  mind  (a  subject 
to  which  I  shall  hereafter  advert)  that  the  apostles 
had  not  to  preach  a  religion  already  defined,  em- 
bodied in  a  single  code,  concentrated  in  one  autho- 
rised volume,  against  which  lay  no  appeal.  The 
whole  faith,  doctrine  as  well  as  discipline,  was  with- 
out order  or  completeness  ;  the  great  characteristic 
tenets  of  Christianity,  the  redemption,  the  atonement, 
the  resurrection,  the  intercession  of  Christ,  remained 
to  be  revealed,  or  at  least  had  not  been  intelligibly 
announced.  The  creed  of  the  apostles  could  con- 
sist only  in  the  loose  and  scattered  sayings  of  their 
departed  Master ;  in  moral  truths  neither  stystemati- 
cally  arranged  nor  distinctly  developed ;  in  parables 
not  always  intelligible  in  their  scope  and  sippli- 
cation  ;  in  prophetic  speeches,  the  intent  of  which 
was  avowedly  obscure  and  ambiguous ;  all  these 
preserved  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  human 
memory,  not  committed  to  writing,  and  liable  to  all 
the  variations  which  the  different  interests,  opinions, 
or  understandings  of  the  several  individuals  might 
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attach  to  their  meaning.  To  illustrate  this ;  suppose 
twelve  men,  taken  from  the  midst  of  ourselves,  of  a 
similar  station,  and  with  the  attainments  usual 
in  the  class  from  which  they  are  selected,  and  set 
them  to  form,  not  a  new  creed  from  these  vague  and 
precarious  data,  but  to  interpret,  without  assistance, 
the  written  volume  of  the  Bible.  Every  probability, 
as  well  as  every  precedent,  will  induce  us  to  expect 
the  most  conflicting,  contradictory,  and  irreconcil- 
able confusion  of  opinions.  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
assert,  that  the  paramount  and  acknowledged  autho- 
rity of  one  influential  leader  would  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  original  developement,  as  well  as  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  a  scheme,  like  that  of  pro- 
pagating a  new  religion. 

II.  Does  the  previous  conduct  of  the  apostles,  as 
we  receive  it  on  their  own  authority,  justify  us  in 
anticipating  this  strict  subordination,  this  unusual 
harmony,  or  this  patient  submission  of  individual 
opinion  to  the  suffrage  of  the  majority  ?  It  appears 
indisputable  from  the  Gospels,  that  before  the  resur- 
rection, the  seeds  of  mutual  jealousy  and  mistrust 
subsisted  among  the  twelve.  Personal  ambition 
mingled  with  their  views  of  their  Master's  aggran- 
disement. "  And  he  came  to  Capernaum,  and  be- 
ing in  the  house  he  asked  them.  What  was  it  that 
ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by  the  way  ?  But 
they  held  their  peace ;  for  by  the  way  they  had 
disputed  among  themselves  who  should  be  the 
greatest."*  Again,  "At  the  same  time  came  the 
disciples  unto  Jesus,  saying.  Who  is  the  greatest  in 
*  Mark,  ix.  33. 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven?"*  Again,  "  There  came 
to  him  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children,  with  her 
sons  worshipping  him,  and  desiring  a  certain  thing 
of  him.  And  he  said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou  ? 
She  saith  unto  him,  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons 
may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand,  the  other  on  thy 
left,  in  thy  kingdom.  And  when  the  ten  heard  of 
it,  they  were  moved  with  indignation  against  the 
brethren." f  In  the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  the  ambitious  request  is  attributed  to  the 
apostles  themselves,  but  the  result  is  the  same ; 
"  And  when  the  ten  heard  of  it  they  began  to  be 
much  displeased  with  James  and  John.":};  Even  at 
the  last  passover  there  "  was  a  strife  among  them, 
which  of  them  should  be  accounted  the  greatest."  § 
Now  is  it  credible  that  these  feelings,  hardly  re- 
strained by  the  authority  of  their  Master's  presence, 
when  that  presence  was  withdrawn,  should  be  en- 
tirely suppressed  ?  ||  When,  if  I  may  so  speak,  they 
began  to  play  the  game  on  their  own  account ;  when 
every  measure  was  either  to  be  dictated  by  their 

*  Matt,  xviii.  1  f  Matt.  xx.  20—24. 

I  Mark,  X.  41.  §   Luke,  xxii.  24. 

II  The  apostles  had  been  exceedingly  subject,  in  the  lifetime 
of  Christ,  to  quarrelsomeness  and  contention  about  priority, 
and  who  should  be  the  chiefest ;  yea,  even  at  the  very  table  of 
the  Lord's  last  passover  and  supper.  And  therefore  it  hath 
its  singular  weight  and  significancy,  and  showeth  a  peculiar 
fruit  of  Christ's  breathing  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them,  when  it 
is  related,  that  they  now  so  sweetly  and  unanimously  converse 
together,  without  emulation,  discord,  or  comparisons,  —  Light- 
foot  on  Acts,  i.  4. 
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leaders,  or  adopted  by  a  numerical  majority  of 
opinions,  is  it  conceivable,  that  a  federal  body,  thus 
composed,  should  be  inspired  with  such  unprece- 
dented unity,  and  act  together  with  such  admirable 
cordiality  and  good  fiiith,  in  transactions  which,  above 
all  others,  appear  to  excite  jealous  and  conflicting 
passions  ? 

III.  During  the  lifetime  of  our  Saviour,  the 
apostles  appear  dependent  even  to  helplessness, 
avowedly  ignorant,  and  restrained  in  a  state  of  sub- 
servient humility,  little  likely  to  qualify  them  for 
taking  a  lead,  or  relying  on  their  own  decision  upon 
the  most  momentous  questions ;  for  devising,  in 
short,  or  executing  such  a  scheme,  as  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  Their  prejudices  as  Jews,  their  pas- 
sions as  men,  their  ignorance  as  low-born  peasants, 
are  perpetually  betrayed  in  their  misapprehensions 
of  the  design  and  character  of  the  Redeemer.  They 
misunderstand  his  doctrines  *,  misapply  his  prophe- 
cies, are  undecided  as  to  his  pretensions.  When- 
ever they  depart  from  their  subordinate  station,  and 
presume  to  originate  any  thing,  they  are  almost 
invariably  in  the  wrong ;  fall  into  some  national 
error,  clash  with  the  loftier  views  of  their  Teacher, 
and  are  repressed,  sometimes  with  severity,  some- 
times with  merciful  compassion  for  their  infirmities, 
always  with  the  strong  and  commanding  energy  of 
one,  too  superior  to  admit  advice,  remonstrance,  or 
suggestion.  When  they  would  call  down  fire  from 
heaven,  they  are  sternly  rebuked  f  ;  when    "  they 

*   See  John,  xvi.  IS.  f   Luke,  is.  55. 
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would  not  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  him  *," 
they  are  reproved  ;  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  f," 
is  the  emphatic  expression  of  our  Lord  to  Peter  on 
one  occasion  :  "  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken:}:,"  is  his  lan- 
guage to  the  whole  assembly  after  his  resurrection. 
Yet  these  same  apostles,  who,  up  to  a  certain  period, 
are  precisely  the  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  the 
ajfa.^l^aTH(;  v.al  tUuToci,  which  they  are  described ; 
men  who  appear  summoned  from  humble  stations 
to  undertake  an  office,  for  which  they  are  obviously 
and  consciously  incompetent,  oppressed,  indeed, 
with  the  sense  of  their  incompetency;  who  are,  like 
those  that  are  suddenly  called  out  of  darkness  into 
overpowering  light,  dazzled,  perplexed,  confused, 
and  betray  in  every  word  and  action  their  reveren- 
tial astonishment  at  the  unexpected  novelty  of  their 
situation ;  —  yet  these  men,  at  the  instant  when 
their  minds  are  unhinged  by  the  unfavourable  turn 
which  their  affairs  have  taken,  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  leader,  depressed  with  sorrow  for  his  loss,  in 
manifest  and  acknowledged  consternation,  begin, 
nevertheless,  to  act  for  themselves  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  §,  boldness,  and  prudence;  declare 
themselves  the  authorised  preachers  of  a  new  reli- 
gion ;  assume  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  con- 

*  Mark,  x.  14.     Luke,  xviii.  16. 

t  Mark,  viii.  33.         *  t  Luke,  xxiv.  25. 

§  Compare,  on  the  change  of  character  in  the  apostles, 
South,  vol.  V.  30.  Oxf.  edit.,  and  Bishop  Watson's  sermon  on 
"  Christianity  no  Imposture." 
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verting  the  world ;  and  not  merely  commence  but 
carry  through  this  stupendous  undertaking. 

If,  then,  the  body,  both  from  its  numbers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  constituted,  from  the  danger 
of  internal  dissension,  and  the  previous  want  of  self- 
dependence,  was  ill  calculated  for  the  success  of 
such  a  scheme,  were  those  who  appear  to  have 
taken  the  lead  characters  so  commanding  as  to  en- 
title them  to  the  uncontested  post  of  eminence;  and 
so  authoritative,  as  to  enforce  implicit  submission  or 
deference  at  least  to  their  determinations  ?  Can  we 
discover  in  one  or  more  individuals  the  qualities  re- 
quisite for  the  conception  and  conduct  of  the 
scheme,  which  were  thus  obviously  deficient  in  the 
whole  assembly  ?  was  it  in  fact  a  monarchy,  under 
the  form  of  a  republic  ?  were  the  rest  mere  sub- 
ordinate accomplices  in  the  fraud,  or  hurried  away 
by  the  controlling  fanaticism  of  a  few  ardent  or 
artful  leaders  ? 

Not  merely  those  who  with  Protestants  of  the 
highest  distinction  acknowledge  in  Peter  a  certain 
primacy  *,  founded  on  pre-eminent  zeal  and  ability, 
but  even  the  candid  member  of  the  church  of  Romef 
must  admit,  I  conceive,  that  this  primacy  was  not  estab- 
lished in  such  decisive  and  unambiguous  terms,  before 
the  death  of  Jesus,  as  to  silence  all  possible  jealousy, 
and  preclude  all  contest.     It  must  be  remembered, 

*  Barrow  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

t  Though  the  promise  of  building  the  church  upon  the 
rock  had  already  been  made,  the  charge,  "  Feed  my  sheep,' 
was  subsequent  to  the  resurrection. 
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that  if  his  former  zeal  had  entitled  him  to  pre-emi- 
nence, his  signal  imbecility  had  in  some  degree  en- 
dangered his  claim.  Nor,  on  the  whole,  tracing  the 
life  of  Peter  in  the  Gospels,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
one  of  the  Gospels  was  unquestionably  written  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  am  I  prepared 
for  the  tacit  concession  of  the  first  place  to  him,  far 
less  for  the  prudent  as  well  as  resolute,  the  firm  as 
well  as  vigorous,  the  conciliatory  as  well  as  daring 
conduct,  which  he  displays  in  the  subsequent 
history.  Observe  his  ambitious  claim  of  superiority  *, 
his  presuming  to  rebuke  his  Master,  -|-  his  incautious 
violence  in  wounding  the  servant  of  the  high  priest, 
his  boast  of  fidelity,  his  cowardly  denial ;  on  the 
whole,  he  appears  a  man  of  strong  and  ardent  charac- 
ter, but  liable  to  be  hurried  away  by  his  vehemence, 
and  checked  by  determined  opposition  ;  remarkably 
deficient  in  that  intuitive  self-command,  which  is 
never  thrown  off  its  guard  by  sudden  emergency, 
which  sees  at  once  the  course  which  is  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  adheres  with  unshaken  resolution  to  the 
determination  which  it  has  formed.  But  if  firmness 
and  discretion  appear  wanting  in  the  character  of 
Peter,  the  mild  and  affectionate  disposition  of  the 
disciple  whom  our  Lord  loved,  however  persuasive, 
and  likely  to  control  the  better  feelings  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  does  not,  especially  if  we  esti- 
mate his  character  from  the  gentle  and  contempla- 

*  "  Although  all  shall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I,"  Mark, 
xiv.  29.  t  Matt.  xvi.  22. 
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tive  *  cast  of  his  writings  also,  appear  peculiarly 
mited  for  the  daring  and  energetic  course,  with 
,vhich  the  apostles  commenced  their  undertaking. 
Such  characters,  however  heroic  in  enduring,  are 
rarely  bold  and  comprehensive  in  the  conception  of 
their  plans  f  ;  they  will  follow  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic fervour,  and  the  most  unshaken  constancy, 
but  they  will  not  lead  with  irresistible  energy,  and 
fearless  confidence  in  their  own  powers.  The  char- 
acters of  the  other  apostles  are  less  distinctly  marked. 
James  -\.  the  brother  of  John,  appears  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  James 
the  Less,  if  the  same  with  James  the  Just,  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  have  been  admitted  to  a 
post  of  merited  eminence.  §  Of  Matthew  we  know 
little,  except  that  he  had  to  overcome  the  antipathy 
to  his  former  odious  profession  as  a  publican ;  but 
the  cool  and  cautious  Thomas,  surnamed  Didymus, 
is  marked  out  as  one  little  likely  to  be  deluded  by 
imposture,  or  to  be  transported,  either  by  his  own 
or  the  imparted  enthusiasm  of  others,  into  measures. 


*  Tlie  fathers  were  fond  of  contrasting  the  vigorous  and 
active  character  of  Peter  with  the  more  profound  and  specu- 
lative disposition  of  John. 

•f  Compare  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  Life  of  James 
the  Great,  for  the  various  opinions  of  the  meaning  of  the  name 

I  Origen  declares  his  ignorance  of  the  profession  of  all  the- 
apostles,  excepting  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  and 
^latthew. 

§   See  Lightfoot  on  Matt,  xviii.  17. 
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of  which  the  risk  was  great  and  apparent,  the  success 
remote  and  precarious. 

Yet  these  were  the  men,  who  in  the  hard  wrung 
intervals  of  Uves  of  labour  for  their  uncertain  sub- 
sistence, or  trusting  to  Providence  for  their  daily 
provision ;  abandoning  all  their  connections,  their 
natural  ties,  their  domestic  duties  *,  were  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  publication  of  a  new 
religion.  ■]-  They  were  to  intrude  themselves  into 
the  jealously  protected  province  of  the  scribes,  to 
give  an  entirely  new  interpretation  of  the  national 
Scriptures  ;  to  be  ready  at  once  to  turn  eveiy  ad- 
verse text  to  their  advantage,  to  new  point  every 
prophecy,  and  explain  every  type.  They  were  to 
calculate  so  decisively  on  their  own  qualifications, 
as  at  once  to  proclaim  their  views,  and  commit  them- 
selves in  the  face  of  all  the  people  as  the  twelve 
appointed  servants  of  the  long-expected,  but  rejected 
Messiah. 


*  Peter  was  married,  Mark,  i.  30.  Chrysostom  observes, 
iiTov  irevOepa,  eKei  Hal  yvmj,  e/cel  yd/xos.  The  whole  passage, 
Horn.  XXIV.  on  Is.  -vii.  1.,  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

•f-  Lardner  (Hist,  of  Apost.  c.  9.)  and  Kuinoel  (Proleg.  in 
Johan.)  argue  that  Zebedee  was  in  decent  circumstances. 
Their  arguments  appear  to  me  inconclus/  ve,  as  "  the  hired 
servants,"  Mark  i.  20.,  might  have  beei  only  temporary 
assistants ;  and  it  is  veiy  doubtful  wheth  ir  John  was  "  thai 
other  disciple  who  was  known  to  the  high  priest,"  John,  xviii. 
16.  At  aU  events,  the  trade  of  a  fisheruian  was  in  the  lowest 
estimation. 
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I  demand,  then,  a  cause  for  this  moral  miracle, 
equally  extraordinary,  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
known  principles  of  human  nature,  as  the  most  stu- 
pendous prodigy  with  the  laws  of  the  material 
world.  How  have  these  men,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, been  thus,  in  an  instant,  transformed  from 
timid,  vacillating,  jealous,  ambitious  followers,  to 
intrepid,  single-minded,  harmonious,  self-denying 
leaders  ?  They  appear  thus  suddenly  to  combine 
that  most  rare  and  difficult  union  of  qualifications 
for  a  great  undertaking,  consummate  courage  and 
consummate  prudence.  Nearly  the  last  words  of 
Peter,  which  we  read  in  the  Gospels,  are  a  denial  of 
his  Lord,  a  blasphemous  denial ;  for  according  to 
one  evangelist,  "  he  began  to  curse  and  to  swear, 
saying,  I  know  not  the  man."*  We  open  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  almost  the  first  passage  that 
occurs  is  a  speech  of  Peter,  distinguished  alike  for 
boldness  and  discretion,  at  once  fervent  and  con- 
ciliatory ;  not  without  considerable  oratorical  skill 
in  introducing,  and  at  the  same  time  softening,  the 
more  offensive  topics.  Nor  is  Peter  alone  ;  all  the 
rest  appear  to  have  supported  him  with  equal 
courage  and  constancy ;  to  have  concurred  in  the 
same  bold  assertions ;  and  defied  alike  the  un- 
governable eruption  of  popular  fur}^,  and  the  more 
tardy  yet  certain  detection  of  their  conspiracy  by 
the  regular  government  of  the  city.  For  the  scheme 
which  they  thus  unhesitatingly  adopted  in  this  in- 

*  Matt.    xxvi.    74.       Compare    Sherlock,    Sermon    XVI, 
vol.  ii. 
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terval  of  amazement  and  terror,  the  design  which 
thus  deceptively  or  madly  they  undertook,  left  them 
no  alterative  between  triumph  or  death.  Their  first 
word,  "  The  Lord  has  risen,"  committed  them  for 
ever.  They  stand  at  issue  with  the  whole  Jewish 
people,  probably  with  the  Roman  government  like- 
wise. The  scheme  itself  is  the  most  desperate  that 
could  be  imagined.  Had  they  stolen  the  body,  or 
had  the  body  been  removed  by  any  means  whatever, 
they  provoked  immediate  investigation.  Cojald  it 
be  produced,  they  would  be  covered  with  shame 
and  ridicule,  besides  being  punished  as  impious  im- 
postors. No  retreat  was  open,  no  equivocation 
could  avail,  no  subtlety  extricate  them,  after  they 
had  once  publicly  announced  the  crucified,  as  the 
expected  Messiah.  They  had  put  their  hands  to 
the  plough,  and  could  not  look  back ;  they  were 
solemnly  and  deliberately  pledged  to  the  cause, 
and  to  each  other,  and  they  must  either  extort  their 
security  by  making  some  extraordinary  impression 
upon  the  public  mind,  by  commanding  awe  and 
reverence,  or  they  must  expect  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  remorseless  violence  of  the  Jews  or  the 
judicial  cruelty  of  the  Romans. 

But  *  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  all  is  this, 
,  that  the  apostles  entirely  shift  their  ground,  and 
announce  a  creed  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own 
acknowledged  and  doubtless  openly  avowed  pre- 
judices. Not  merely  does  a  total  change  take  place 
in  their  characters,  but  in  that  of  the  religion  which 
*  See  Locke,  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 
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they  profess.  Up  to  this  period,  they  unquestion- 
ably expected,  that  however  obscured  for  a  time, 
the  splendour  of  the  Messiah  would  at  length  break 
forth.  Even  after  the  resurrection,  their  thoughts, 
by  their  own  account,  were  earthly,  ambitious, 
Jewish.  Their  first  question  is,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou 
at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?"* 
The  thrones  of  Judah,  the  glories  of  their  nation, 
and  their  own  consequent  aggrandisement,  start 
anew  into  their  hearts  with  the  first  revival  of  hope. 
All  this  is  now  at  once  discarded  and  disclaimed. 
It  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  but  that  their  am- 
bitious and  splendid  prospects,  the  expectation  of 
which  could  not  be  suppressed  by  the  commanding 
presence  of  their  Master,  must  have  been  openly 
announced,  or  at  least  incautiously  betrayed,  in  some 
of  the  public  scenes  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
cerned ;  in  the  triumphant  entry,  for  instance,  into 
Jerusalem,  or  when  Jesus  vindicated  the  sanctity 
of  the   temple,  by   expelling  the  money-changers. 


*  The  dream  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  the  Messias  did  so 
possess  their  minds  (for  they  had  sucked  in  this  doctrine  with 
their  first  milk),  that  the  mention  of  the  most  vile  death  of  the 
IVIessias,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  did  not  at  all  drive  it 
thence.  The  image  of  earthly  pomp  was  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts,  and  there  it  stuck  ;  nor  by  any  words  of  Christ 
could  it  as  yet  be  rooted  out ;  no,  not  when  they  saw  the  death 
of  Christ,  when  together  with  that  they  saw  his  resurrection : 
for  then  they  also  asked,  "  Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  ?  "  Acts,  i.  6.  Lightfoot  on  Matt,  xviii.  I. 
See  also  White's  third  Bampton  Lecture. 
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That  they  should  clai'e  then  suddenly  to  turn  round, 
and  having  avowedly  proclaimed  a  triumphant,  na^ 
as  openly  announce  a  crucified,  Messiah  ;  that  aftet 
the  death  of  Christ  had  visibly  filled  them  with 
amazement  and  despair,  they  should  immediately 
assert  his  death  to  be  a  pre-ordained  and  essential 
part  of  their  religion,  the  great  characteristic  article 
of  their  creed,  "  him,  being  delivered  by  the  de- 
terminate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have 
taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  anof 
slain  * : "  upon  what  principle  can  we  account  for 
this  dauntless  inconsistency,  this  flagrant  tergi- 
versation, the  promptitude  and  decision  with  which 
they  adopt  almost  instantaneously,  and  avow  dis- 
tinctly, these  new  and  dangerous  opinions  ?  How 
are  they  become  thus  enamoured  with  the  abject 
and  suffering  part  of  their  Master's  character,  at- 
tached not  to  the  glories,  but  to  the  cross-  of  Christ, 
proselytes  to  a  creed,  the  rewards  of  which  were 
remote  and  spiritual  ?  How  have  they  all  at  once 
detected  their  own  misapprehensions  of  the  pro- 
phetic intimations  of  the  Messiah  ?  having  so  re- 
cently construed  them  according  to  the  popular 
prejudice,  now  invented  or  imagined  the  higher  and 
more  mysterious  import  of  the  same  predictions  ? 
For  clearly  the  redemption  which  they  preached 
was  directly  opposite  to  that  which  they  in  common 
with  all  the  nation  anticipated  ?  At  this  particular 
period,  when  depression,  terror,  and  despair  might 
have  incapacitated  them  for  sober  calculation  or 
*  Acts,  ii.  23. 
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connected  reasoning,  they  have  struck  out  at  once 
the  outline  of  a  new,  connected,  and  consistent 
system  of  reh'gious  doctrines.  Now  as  long  as  their 
hopes  lasted,  we  can  conceive  their  enthusiasm  un- 
subdued ;  we  can  even  understand  how  "  they  should 
hope  against  all  hope."  When  the  cross  was  still 
before  their  eyes,  and  before  the  expiring  cry  of 
their  Master  had  sounded  upon  their  ears,  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  that  their  rooted  prejudices 
might  withstand  the  shock ;  that  they  should  expect 
some  signal  and  immediate  interposition.  When 
the  insulting  exclamation  was  made,  "  If  thou  be 
the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross,"  they 
might  have  looked  on  in  mute  solicitude,  still  ex- 
pecting their  adversaries  to  be  put  to  shame  by  the 
accomplishment  of  their  disdainful  demand.  But 
when  neither  the  insult  of  his  enemies  nor  his  own 
sufferings  excited  any  intervention  in  his  behalf; 
when  he  had  manifestly  given  up  the  ghost,  and  the 
limbs  had  become  rigid  in  death ;  when  the  pro- 
digies which  took  place  at  the  crucifixion,  and  which 
might  have  re-awakened  their  hopes,  had  passed 
away ;  when  the  earth  had  ceased  to  shake,  and  the 
sun  resumed  its  seplendour ;  when  the  unresisting 
body  was  carried  to  the  spulchre,  the  guard  placed, 
the  stone  sealed,  and  still  no  change,  no  miraculous 
interference  took  place  —  is  it  probable,  is  it  ex- 
plicable, is  it  possible,  that  after  all  this  their  en- 
thusiasm should  rekindle  as  it  were  from  an  op- 
posite quarter ;  that  it  should  perceive  the  manner 
in  which  the  apparent  disappointment  of  their  hopes 
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might  turn  to  their  ultimate  advantage,  adapt  itself 
with  instantaneous  pliancy  to  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  build  up  as  it  were  the  fabric  of  a 
new  religion  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  ?  It  is  not 
the  character  of  enthusiasm  to  start  with  one  set  of 
opinions,  drop  them  in  its  course,  and  then  seize 
with  the  same  vehemence,  and  pursue  with  the 
same  ardour,  those  which  are  in  direct  contradiction 
to  its  former  ones.  The  fanatic  spirit  is  always 
obstinate,  having  selected  its  object,  it  adheres  to 
it  with  unshaken  pertinacity,  and  disdains  pru- 
dence, as  implying  want  of  confidence  in  divine 
protection. 

Thus   the   time,   the   circumstances,    their   own 
previous  characters,  the  nature  of  the  new  religion, 
still  more,  the  facts  on  which  it  was  founded,  if 
false,  so  easily  detected,  combine  to  heighten  the 
inexplicability  of  this  double  change  in  the  apostles 
and   their   creed.     In   whatever  way  we  contem- 
plate their  characters,  deceivers  or  dupes,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  discover  any  rational  grounds   for  their 
proceedings.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
plan  of  imposing  upon  the  Jews  a  crucified  malefactor 
as  their  Messiah    could  have  entered  into  minds 
sufficiently    sane   to    argue    consecutively,    or    to 
harangue   in   public,  without  danger  of  being  re- 
strained as  lunatics.     In  this  total  failure,  then,  of 
adequate  causes  for  these  obvious  and  undeniable 
effects,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  extraordinary 
facts,  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  after  his  crucifixion, 
and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  primitive 
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assembly  of  the  Christians.  The  miracles  are  im- 
periously demanded,  to  make  the  history,  I  will  not 
say,  probable,  but  possible.  Acknowledge  that  the 
same  apostles  who  are  self-described  in  the  Gospels 
preached  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  Acts,  and  how  are  we  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quence? Whence  is  the  intelligence  necessary  to 
invent  this  sublime  part  of  our  religion,  or  the 
boldness  to  attest  it?  Is  this  the  language,  are  these 
the  doctrines,  which  these  fishermen  learnt  when 
dragging  their  nets  by  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  and 
toiling  for  their  miserable  subsistence  ?  Is  this  the 
prompt  and  decisive  conduct  of  followers,  who  but 
a  few  days  before  were  listening  in  awe  and  amaze- 
ment to  the  mysterious  teaching  of  their  Master  ? 
who  were  unable  to  stir  a  step,  to  utter  a  word,  to 
risk  an  opinion,  without  his  previous  authority  and 
sanction  ?  Is  this  bold  and  unhesitating  avowal  of 
these  dangerous  truths  that  of  men  who  were  lurking 
about  in  places  of  concealment,  only  safe  because 
despised,  only  unpersecuted  because  beneath  per- 
secution ?  Say  that  the  apostles  were  deceivers ; 
whence  the  moral  courage,  the  unanimity,  the 
self-reliance,  the  eagerness  for  publicity,  the  de- 
fiance of  danger?  Say  that  they  were  enthusiasts; 
whence  the  sober  and  rational  tone  of  their  argu- 
ments, their  continued  assertion  of  facts,  the  system- 
atic regularity  of  their  proceedings,  the  combined 
energy  of  their  operations  ?  what  in  this-  case  was 
the  end  and  object  of  their  "design  ?  Say  that  they 
were  both  ;  how  came  the  deception  not  to  be  be- 
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trayed  by  the  enthusiasm,  the  enthusiasm  not  to  be 
quenched  and  extinguished  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  deception  ?  Desperate  boldness  I  to  risk  all  their 
possibility  of  success  on  the  assertion  of  facts  which 
might  at  once  be  contradicted  I  which  depended 
entirely  on  the  united  fidelity  of  those  to  whom  they 
had  set  so  recent  an  example  of  pusillanimity ! 
They  declared  that  their  whole  body,  that  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once,  had  seen  the  same  Jesus, 
who  had  been  crucified,  alive.  But  reduce  this 
number  to  the  lowest ;  how  could  they  presume  to 
reckon  on  the  faith  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  whole 
of  their  own  body,  and  to  venture  their  whole  cause 
on  the  hazard  that  not  one  false,  or  weak,  or  unde- 
luded  brother  would  be  found.  That  they  perse- 
vered, that  they  advanced,  that,  partially  at  least, 
they  triumphed,  that  even  in  Jerusalem  they  per- 
suaded multitudes  to  believe  this  fact,  considering 
who  and  what  they  were,  is  of  itself  decisive  evidence 
of  preternatural  power.  The  Christian  religion,  the 
religion  to  which  all  the  civilised  world  acceded,  the 
religion  of  centuries,  the  religion  of  the  most  en- 
lightened minds,  was  either  the  offspring  of  the 
apostles'  invention  or  imagination  during  this  period 
of  horror,  amazement,  and  despair,  or  it  was  the 
revelation  of  the  almighty  God.  If,  then,  there  is 
this  moral  impossibility  that  they  should  have 
invented  it,  or  believed  it,  themselves,  or  induced 
others  to  believe  it,  without  miraculous  evidence,  so 
far  I  conceive  that  the  book  of  the  Acts  contains 
decisive  testimony  to  the  veracity  of  the  miracles  it 
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records ;  that  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
apostles  affords  incontestable  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  religion. 

The  resurrection,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  being  thus  enforced  upon  our  belief,  may 
that  Holy  Spirit,  which  then  appeared  visibly,  de- 
scend imperceptibly  into  our  hearts,  in  order  that 
by  faith  in  the  resurrection  we  also  may  rise  again 
to  the  reward  of  sincere  believers. 
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Luke,  xxiii.  43. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  thou 
shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise. 


It  might  be  difficult  to  find  a  passage  in  Scripture 
which  has  given  birth  to  so  much  interesting  and 
various  discussion  as  these  vi^ords  of  our  blessed 
Lord  on  the  cross  to  the  penitent  thief;  words 
spoken  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world  at  a  moment 
above  every  other  the  most  important  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all  mankind. 

It  is  my  purpose,  in  the  present  discourse,  to 
waive  the  consideration  of  other  topics  to  which  the 
words  would  easily  lead  us,  and  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion principally  to  one  subject,  most  interesting  to 
every  human  being,  namely,  the  immediate  destin- 
ation of  the  soul  of  man  after  the  dissolution  of 
those  ties  which  bind  it  to  its  earthly  tenement. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  deduce  from  this  text,  and  to 
confirm  from  other  scriptural  expressions,  consider- 
ations which  may  strengthen  us  in  the  belief  that 
the  souls  of  men  do  not,  in  the  period  which  inter- 
venes between  their  separation  from  the  body  and 
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the  general  resurrection,  sink  into  a  condition  of 
dull  and  lifeless  torpor,  but  that  they  are  conveyed 
to  some  abode,  where  they  still  retain  their  active 
powers,  and  are  still  alive  to  feelings  and  affections  ; 
where,  probably,  portions  of  joy  or  suffering  are 
assigned  to  them,  such  as  are  suited  to  the  degrees 
of  purity,  holiness,  and  perfection,  or  of  sinfulness 
and  corruption,  in  which  they  have  quitted  their 
earthly  tenements ;  until,  at  the  last,  at  the  great 
consummation  of  all  things,  at  the  day  of  final  re- 
tribution, the  dead  clay  will  again  rise  into  life,  will 
again  be  united  to  its  kindred  spirit,  and  every  son 
and  daughter  of  man  will  receive,  by  a  solemn  sen- 
tence, a  doom  unchangeable  of  happiness  or  miser3^ 
It  is  important  to  consider  with  attention  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  words  of  my  text  were 
spoken.  Of  the  two  malefactors  crucified  with  our 
blessed  Lord,  one,  impelled  by  depravity  the  most 
hardened,  railed  at  Him  as  He  hung  exposed  to  the 
same  common  fate ;  the  other,  however,  endowed 
with  correcter  feelings,  passed  on  his  reprobate 
fellow-sufferer  a  just  and  expressive  rebuke.  "  Dost 
thou  not  fear  God,"  he  says,  "  seeing  thou  art  in 
the  same  condemnation  :  and  we  indeed  justly,  for 
we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds  ;  but  this 
man  hath  done  nothing  amiss."  He  thus  made  that 
outward  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  his  own 
condemnation,  which,  no  doubt,  flowed  from  sincere 
inward  contrition ;  and  showed  a  proper  feeling  of 
that  harsh  injustice  under  which  the  holy  .Jesus  was 
doomed  to  suffer.     But  he  went  further  than  this : 
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he  showed  himself  a  Christian,  a  believer  in  Jesus 
as  the  true  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He 
addressed  the  supplication  to  the  dying  Saviour, 
"  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy 
kingdom." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  when  he  used  these 
words,  he  possessed  any  correct  or  adequate  notion 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  He,  pro- 
bably, attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  the  gross 
notions,  of  which  even  the  most  enlightened  and 
most  favoured  of  His  disciples  appear  not  at  this 
time  to  have  divested  their  minds ;  namely,  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  temporal 
kingdom,  and  that  He  was  to  appear  at  some  future 
time  arrayed  in  the  glory  and  the  majesty  of  an 
earthly  prince.  But  in  one  respect  this  malefactor 
may  be  said  to  have  surpassed  the  Apostles  them- 
selves ;  namely,  that,  whereas  they  saw,  in  the  ap- 
proaching death  of  their  Master,  the  extinction  of 
all  their  hopes,  he  conceived  and  expressed  a  lively 
hope  in  Him,  under  those  very  circumstances  which 
induced  others  to  despair.  For  we  have  the  fullest 
possible  proof  from  the  words  before  us,  that  he 
beheld  in  our  Lord,  not  merely  an  innocent  person 
expiring  by  a  cruel  death  under  a  malicious  and 
unjust  accusation,  who  was  to  become  a  prey  to 
corruption  like  other  human  beings ;  but  that  he 
looked  to  Him  as  one  who  was  to  overcome  the 
power  of  death,  and  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  He 
had  made  to  His  disciples  ;  that  he  acknowledged 
Him,  in  fact,  even  under  His  present  suffering  state, 
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for  the  true  Messiah,  the  divine  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer ;  for  Him  whom  the  voice  of  prophecy  had 
long  foretold,  wliom  the  eyes  of  all  devout  persons 
liad  ardently  desired  to  see,  and  in  whom  were  to 
be  blessed  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 

Of  this  malefactor  it  has  been  supposed,  and  ap- 
parently on  grounds  which  can  admit  of  little  dis- 
pute, that  he  had  not  only,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  Jews,  heard  the  good  tidings  of  salvation 
preached  by  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in  the  hu- 
mility of  the  flesh,  but  that  he  had  been  already 
influenced  by  what  he  heard  to  some  partial  feel- 
ings, at  least,  of  true  religion,  to  some  half-formed 
belief  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  For  it  should  be  well 
remarked,  that  no  visible  token  of  divine  power  was 
afforded  by  our  Lord  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion, 
which  could  generate  in  one  who  had  received  no 
previous  impressions  so  firm  and  full  a  belief.  True 
it  is  that  all  nature  in  convulsion  proclaimed  some 
awful  occurrence ;  for  the  sun  was  darkened,  and 
the  earth  was  shaken,  and  the  graves  were  opened. 
And  the  soul  of  the  dying  malefactor  must,  indeed, 
have  been  struck,  at  the  solemn  moment  of  passing 
into  eternity,  with  these  fearful  manifestations  of  the 
present  power  of  God.  But  these  feelings  would 
not  necessarily  have  impelled  him  to  faith  in  Jesus, 
unless  some  germs  of  that  faith  had  before  been 
planted  in  his  soul,  unless  some  religious  impressions 
had  before  been  associated  with  the  name  and  per- 
son of  the-now  expiring  Saviour.  It  must  have  been 
some  returning  force  of  a  belief  formerly  begun, 
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some  reviving  sparks  of  religious  feeling,  some  re- 
currence of  former  impressions,  now  quickened  into 
action  by  the  awful  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  which  induced  him  to  proclaim  himself  a 
Christian  at  a  time  when  the  departure  of  Christ 
himself  from  life  under  ignominy  and  suffering 
seemed,  to  the  mere  worldly  observer,  to  announce 
the  downfall  of  all  Christianity  to  be  near  at  hand. 

But,  whatever  were  the  previous  circumstances 
in  which  this  repentant  malefactor  had  been  placed, 
or  the  motives  which  were  immediately  operative 
on  his  mind,  we  have  the  fullest  possible  assurance 
that  his  profession  of  faith  was  sincere,  and  that  his 
whole  character,  as  seen  by  Him  who  is  able  to  dive 
into  all  hearts,  was  such  as  entitled  him  to  great 
reward.  For  the  answer  to  his  petition,  vouchsafed 
by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  the  most  encou- 
raging that  could  greet  the  ears  of  human  being  : 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  to-day  thou  shalt  be  witli 
me  in  Paradise."  Thus,  He  not  only  listened  with 
favour  to  his  request,  but  granted  much  more  than 
he  had  ventured  to  ask,  or  to  hope.  He  informed 
him  that  not  only  would  He  remember  him  when 
He  should  come  in  His  kingdom,  but  that  at  once, 
on  that  very  day.  He  would  receive  him  unto  Him- 
self into  Paradise. 

An  opinion  has  been  maintained  respecting  these 
words,  by  some  writers  who  cannot  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  inferences  which  seem  clearly  to  be 
derived  from  the  received  meaning,  that  the  im- 
portant part  of  the  sentence,  the  word  "  to-day,"  is 
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wrongly  connected  in  the  interpretation  which  we 
adopt.     According  to   them,   this  word  should  be 
attached  to  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  sense  should  be,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee  to- 
day, thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise ; "  as  if  it 
conveyed  a  general  promise  of  Paradise,  without 
specifying  the  time  when  the  promise   would  be 
accomplished.      But,  surely  such  an  interpretation 
can  scarcely  require  to  be  seriously  refuted.     It  re- 
ceives very  little  sanction  from  the  interpreters  of 
Scripture  amongst  the  earlier  Fathers ;  it  contra- 
dicts the  sense  conveyed  in  the  oldest  versions ;  it 
entirely  weakens  and  dilutes  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  passage  ;  for  under  it  the  word  "  to-day  "  is 
wholly  redundant  and  superfluous,  and  manifestly 
destitute  of  all  meaning.     Add  to  this,  the  answer 
to  the  petition  of  the  malefactor  is,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, imperfect  and  obscure.     The  prayer  preferred 
had  been,  that  our  Lord  would  remember  him  when 
He  should  come  in  His  kingdom.     If  the  answer  to 
this  be  merely  expressed  in  general  terms,  that  he 
should  be  with  Him  in  Paradise  at  some  indefinite 
future  time,  it  conveyed  a  very  doubtful  expression 
of  assent,  since  His  coming  in  His  kingdom  might 
be  immediate,  while  the  promised  conveyance  to 
Paradise  might  only  be  at  a  very  distant  period. 
But,  when  it  is  expressed  in  the  words,  "  to-day 
thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  all  is  clear  and 
precise ;    the   time  is   fixed  ;    the  purport  of   the 
prayer  is  granted  without  delay ;   not  only  woulc 
the  dying  Saviour  remember  him  when  He  came  in 
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His  kingdom,  but  immediately  —  on  that  very  day 
—  He  would  confer  on  him  a  most  signal  proof  of 
His  favour,  in  conveying  him  to  Paradise. 

Another  conjectural  meaning  has  been  drawn 
from  the  words,  by  conceiving  them  to  convey  an 
intimation  to  the  penitent  malefactor,  not  of  his 
immediate  conveyance  to  Paradise,  but  of  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  he  would  be  conveyed  there  at 
some  future  period:  as  if  our  Saviour  intended  to 
say.  This  day,  thou  art  certain  of  an  abode  with  me 
in  Paradise.  But,  surely,  in  adopting  such  a  sense 
as  this,  we  should  make  a  departure  from  the  plain 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  words,  which  can  be  re- 
conciled with  no  principles  of  sound  interpretation. 
It  is  as  clearly  expressed  as  can  be  done  by  words, 
in  our  Saviour's  answer,  that  the  malefactor  would 
be  with  Him  in  Paradise  on  that  very  day.  Now, 
if  an  interpretation  so  remote  from  the  surface,  so 
strained  and  forced  as  the  other,  be  put  upon  the 
passage,  what  an  opening  is  made  for  a  laxity  of  in- 
terpretation in  all  instances  whatever ;  and  where 
will  be  the  limit  to  the  practice  of  affixing  meanings 
to  scriptural  texts,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
interpreter,  and  contrary  to  the  obvious  sense  of 
the  words  ?  Add  to  this,  the  malefactor  himself, 
together  with  all  persons  who  were  present,  must 
have  understood  our  Saviour's  words  in  their  plain 
and  obvious  sense  ;  he  must  have  drawn  from  them 
an  assurance  that  he  would  on  that  day  actually 
be  with  Him  in  Paradise.  Now,  if  our  Saviour's 
meaning  were  really  different  from  this,  can  we  sup- 
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pose  it  possible  that  he  would  have  used  a  form  of 
expression  which  not  only  might  be  misunderstood, 
but  which,  according  to  all  probable  circumstances, 
must  lead  to  error  and  misapprehension  ? 

Not  allowing,  then,  the  slightest  weight  to  any 
such  interpretations,  we  must  adhere  to  the  plain, 
natural,  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words.  We 
must  consider  them  as  conveying  to  the  repentant 
malefactor  a  glorious  promise,  not  only  that  he  as- 
suredly should  be  remembered  by  his  heavenly 
Saviour  for  this  his  last  act  of  faith  ;  not  only  that 
he  would  be  received  by  Him  with  favour  when  He 
should  come  to  assume  His  kingdom  in  all  the 
pomp  of  divine  majesty ;  but  that  immediately,  on 
that  very  day,  he  should  be  admitted  to  a  pledge 
and  earnest  of  his  future  recompense  :  he  should  be 
conveyed  into  Paradise,  the  abode  of  the  departed 
souls  of  the  blessed,  where,  in  the  society  of  the 
Son  of  God  Himself,  he  would  enjoy  a  foretaste  of 
that  happiness  which  was  afterwards  to  be  consum- 
mated. 

But,  that  we  may  proceed  on  surer  grounds,  we 
must  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Para- 
dise," as  it  must  have  been  understood  by  those 
before  whom  our  Saviour  spake.  We  may  be  posi- 
tively assured  that  He  used  the  word  in  the  sense 
which  was  familiar  to  them  ;  since,  on  any  other 
supposition,  a  certain  source  of  error  and  delusion 
would  have  been  opened,  by  exciting  ideas  in  their 
minds  different  from  those  intended.  The  word 
"  Paradise"  is  supposed  to  be  originally  of  Persian 
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derivation,  and  to  have  passed  from  thence  into  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  It  signifies,  beyond 
all  doubt,  in  its  original  sense,  a  pleasure-ground  or 
garden,  laid  out  by  art  and  adorned  with  shrubs  and 
flowers.  In  this  sense  the  Greek  word  occurs  in 
several  of  the  classical  writers.  The  Hebrew  word 
is  found  only  three  times  in  our  Hebrew  Scriptures  ; 
namely,  in  the  books  of  Nehemiah,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  in  all  which  it  has  the 
plain  sense  of  a  garden  or  ornamented  piece  of 
ground.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  the  seventy  in- 
terpreters to  signify  the  abode  of  our  first  parents, 
the  garden  of  Eden.  From  this  plain  and  literal 
sense  the  word  became  applied,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
by  the  Jews  nearer  to  the  Christian  aera,  to  signify 
the  place  of  repose  and  happiness  destined  for  the 
departed  souls  of  the  good,  in  a  state  of  existence 
separate  from  the  body.  The  transition  was  easy 
from  a  place  of  earthly  to  one  of  heavenly  enjoy- 
ment ;  and,  probably,  their  gross  minds  were  unable 
to  form  notions  of  future  happiness,  unconnected 
with  sensual  gratification.  With  this  meaning  the 
term  "  Paradise"  among  the  later  Jews  corre- 
sponded much  with  the  Elysium  of  the  Heathens. 
Moreover,  the  prevailing  opinion  amongst  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that,  while  the  souls  of  the  good 
entered  into  this  Paradise  immediately  on  their 
departure  from  earth,  those  of  the  wicked  were  at 
first  conveyed  into  a  sort  of  purgatory,  in  which 
every  portion  of  vice  and  evil  was  to  be  destroyed, 
every  stain   of  corruption  and  imperfection  to  be 
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cleared  off,  before  their  admission  into  a  state  of 
happiness. 

Since  then  such,  according  to  the  best  inform- 
ation we  can  obtain  for  our  guidance,  were  the 
opinions  and  ideas  connected  by  the  Jews  with  their 
Paradise,  we  discover  at  once  the  sense  in  which 
we  may  be  positively  certain  that  our  Saviour  Him- 
self employed  the  term.  He  intended  by  it  a  place 
of  happiness  and  enjoyment  into  which  the  departed 
souls  of  those  who  deserve  His  favour  are  conveyed. 
He  did  not  mean  the  place  of  the  departed  gene- 
rally, a  place  unconnected  with  suffering  or  enjoy- 
ment, where  the  soul,  wrapt  up  in  torpor,  exercises 
no  powers,  faculties,  or  perceptions  ;  for  the  word, 
in  every  use  of  it,  literal  and  figurative,  implies  the 
notion  of  pleasurable  sensation  and  enjoyment;  and, 
were  that  the  meaning,  no  encouraging  promise 
would  be  conveyed  to  the  petitioner.  He  did  not 
intend  that  heaven  of  perfect  happiness,  for  which 
the  true  and  faithful  servants  of  God  are  finally 
destined ;  for  we  know  on  scriptural  authority  that 
they  are  to  be  called  to  their  final  destination  at  the 
day  of  universal  judgment,  when  the  graves  shall 
have  yielded  up  their  dead,  and  the  spirit  shall 
have  been  again  united  to  its  kindred  body.  But 
He  assuredly  intended  an  abode  of  repose  and  hap- 
piness into  which  the  souls  of  the  good  are  received 
immediately  after  their  departure  from  the  body, 
corresponding,  in  a  general  manner,  with  the  Jewish 
notion  of  the  term  employed. 

Perhaps,   however,  it  may  be  urged  that,  from 
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the  particular  instance  of  a  promise  made  to  the 
penitent  thief,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  to  the 
case  of  mankind  in  general.  Here,  it  may  be  said, 
was  an  instance  of  uncommon  faith,  displayed  in 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  It  may  have  been 
consistent  with  the  views  of  the  dying  Saviour  to 
exert  in  favour  of  one  so  circumstanced  a  splendid 
and  peculiar  act  of  mercy ;  to  confer  on  him  a 
blessing  which  was  an  exception  to  that  which 
usually  takes  place  ;  the  blessing  of  being  transferred 
immediately  and  without  delay  into  an  heavenly 
paradise,  into  that  mansion  of  eternal  glory  and 
blessedness  which  is  intended  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment for  those  who  have  well  done. 

But,  surely,  such  an  opinion  will  not  be  thought 
to  rest  on  any  solid  foundation.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  our  Saviour  would  so  express  Himself  as 
naturally  to  lead  those  who  heard  Him  into  im- 
portant error :  and,  if  He  had  intended  to  make  a 
positive  exception  in  favour  of  the  penitent  thief, 
contrary  to  what  can  occur  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
He  would  undoubtedly  have  adopted  terms  which 
might  have  made  His  meaning  completely  clear- 
In  addition  to  this,  the  abode  of  heavenly  blessed- 
ness, which  will  be  assigned  to  the  faithful  servants 
of  their  Redeemer  at  the  day  of  judgment,  is  one 
in  which  the  body  will  be  raised  in  a  more  glorified 
form,  and  will  again  be  animated  with  that  soul 
which  was  its  former  tenant.  But,  as  the  mortal 
body  of  the  individual,  whose  case  is  now  before  us, 
suffering  on  the  cross,  was  about  to  be  consigned  to 
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the  tomb  (and  it  has  never  been  surmised  that  his 
body  was  miraculously  taken  away  from  earth),  it  is 
clear  that  the  paradise  here  mentioned  must  have 
been  a  place  into  which  his  soul  was  to  be  separately 
conveyed.  Besides,  our  Lord  says  to  him,  "  This 
day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  Now,  we 
well  know  that  on  that  same  day  our  Lord's  mortal 
remains  were  consigned  to  an  earthly  gra^  e ;  that 
they  were  re-united  to  His  spirit  on  the  third  day  ; 
and  that  only  after  many  intervening  days  He 
ascended  into  that  heaven  in  which  He  has  pro- 
mised that  He  will  finally  take  unto  Himself  all  His 
faithful  followers.  Hence  the  inferences  seem  to 
be  clear  and  indisputable,  that  the  Paradise  here 
mentioned  is  distinct  from  that  heavenly  abode  in 
which  the  true  Christian  will  receive  the  fulness  of 
his  reward,  and  that  it  is  a  place  in  which  the  soul 
subsists  in  a  state  separated  from  the  body. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  authorised,  I  think, 
to  conclude  from  these  very  remarkable  words,  that 
the  human  soul  does,  immediately  after  the  cords 
of  life  are  severed,  pass  into  some  state  where  it  is 
able  to  exert  its  conscious  powers ;  and  that,  in 
this  intermediate  state  of  conscious  existence,  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  condition  of  the 
good  and  the  bad.  It  was  in  special  recompence 
for  a  peculiar  act  of  faith,  that  the  soul  of  the  re- 
pentant malefactor  was  to  be  conveyed  to  paradise, 
an  abode  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment ;  and  we  na- 
turally infer  that,  where  the  recompence  is  not 
deserved,  it  is  conveyed  into  a  contrary  state  of 
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suffering,  of  present  or  anticipated  evil.  What  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  enjoyments  to  which  the  soul 
is  called  in  paradise,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know, 
it  were  vain  to  enquire.  A  state  perhaps  it  is  of 
serene  repose,  of  security  and  rest,  of  exemption 
from  every  ruffling  trouble  and  anxiety.  Perhaps 
the  soul  may  there  be  exercising  many  of  the  better 
affections,  many  of  the  purer  sympathies,  of  its  former 
state  :  —  may  there  be  feasting  on  the  happy  fore- 
taste of  those  more  perfect  joys,  which,  at  the  great 
day  of  retribution,  will  finally  be  assigned  to  it. 

I  have  dwelt  especially  on  this  text,  because  it 
appears  to  me  to  prove,  in  a  manner  the  least  liable 
to  exception,  the  truth  which  it  has  been  my  pur- 
pose to  establish  in  this  discourse.  But  there  exist 
many  other  passages  in  Scripture  by  which  the  same 
views  are  confirmed  and  supported.  The  well 
known  parable  of  Lazarus,  for  instance,  can  scarcely 
fail  of  leading  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  am  far 
from  being  of  opinion  that  the  representation  made 
in  this  parable  is  to  be  pressed  too  closely,  or  that 
any  thing  more  is  to  be  inferred  from  it  than  a  ge- 
neral description  of  that  which  will  take  place  after 
death.  But  still  it  seems  to  be  too  clearly  spoken 
by  this  parable,  to  admit  of  any  doubt,  that  the 
souls  of  the  good  and  the  bad  are  carried  imme- 
diately after  death  to  abodes  suited  to  their  respect- 
ive qualities  and  natures,  and  that  their  vital 
powers  are  still  in  action.  The  soul  of  Lazarus  is 
immediately  borne  by  angels  "  into  Abraham's  bo- 
som." into  communion  with  the  father  or'  the  faith- 
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ful,  with  whom  the  Jews  associated  their  greatest 
happiness.  The  soul  of  the  rich  man  is  immediately 
conveyed  to  a  place  of  torment.  Of  both,  it  is 
represented  that  they  feel  the  difference  of  their  con- 
ditions, are  alive  to  their  former  perceptions,  retain 
the  affections  which  they  possessed  Avhen  united 
to  the  flesh,  and  know  what  is  passing  amongst 
their  former  earthly  connections.  It  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  what  is  represented  in  the  parable, 
although  described  as  if  it  took  place  immediately 
after  death,  may  really  not  have  occurred  till  the 
general  resurrection.  For  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  parable  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
events  should  have  taken  place  immediately.  The 
rich  man  speaks  of  his  brethren  as  still  living  on 
earth,  and  engaged  in  the  very  same  sinful  courses 
which  had  brought  him  to  his  state  of  wretchedness. 
It  appears  then  perfectly  incredible  that  our  blessed 
Lord  should  have  thus  represented  in  a  parable  the 
souls  of  men  to  be  in  a  state  of  life  and  activity 
after  death,  if  in  reality  they  are  consigned  to 
death-like  sleep. 

But  a  passage  from  St.  Paul's  writings  *  is  very 
important  to  the  same  purpose ;  in  which  he  de- 
clares his  willingness  to  be  "  absent  from  the  body 
and  present  with  the  Lord."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  is  expressing  his  resignation  of  spirit  in  yielding 
to  the  stroke  of  death,  if  it  should  be  the  will  of 
God  to  inflict  it.  But  the  latter  clause,  "  to  be 
present  witli  the  Lord,''  is  destitute  of  all  meaning, 

*   2  Cor.  V.  8. 
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if  the  soul  on  its  separation  from  the  body  were  to 
sink  into  a  state  of  insensibility  and  torpor.  In  that 
event,  "  to  be  present  with  the  Lord"  would  not 
imply  a  more  favoured  condition  than  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  that  presence ;  in  both,  there  would 
be  a  deadness  to  all  feeling,  whether  of  joy  or  sor- 
row. Wlien,  therefore,  we  find  this  chosen  apostle 
expressing  his  firm  conviction  that,  in  his  own  case, 
to  be  absent  from  the  body  would  be  to  enjoy  the 
presence  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  we  have  his  au- 
thority for  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  good  men 
will  enjoy  that  same  presence,  when  they  become 
'^  absent  from  the  body." 

I  forbear  to  dwell  at  length  on  many  other  texts 
which  might  supply  us  with  arguments  in  support 
of  the  same  doctrine.  But  whether  we  consider 
the  representation  elsewhere  made  by  St.  Paul  of 
the  spirits  of  just  men,  as  now  "  made  perfect  *  ;"  or 
the  vision  of  St.  John  in  the  apocalypse  of  "  the 
souls  of  them  that  were  slain  f"  as  crying  unto  the 
Lord  "  with  a  loud  voice;"  or  many  other  passages 
which  might  be  adduced,  we  seem  to  possess  an 
accumulation  of  scriptural  authority  for  confirming 
us  in  the  opinion  that  the  soul  does  not  exist  in  a 
state  of  torpor  and  insensibility  during  the  period 
which  intervenes  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection. 

I  am  aware  of  only  one  argument  of  any  im- 
portance which  can  be  adduced  in  opposition  to  the 
reasonings  which  I  have  now  ventured  to  produce : 

*   Heb,  xii.  23.  +   Rev.  vi.  9. 
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and  this  is,  that  death  is  continually  represented 
in  Scripture  as  a  state  of  sleep  ;  and  the  resurrection, 
as  an  awakening  from  sleep.  Thus  we  read  that 
"  many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  awake."*  We 
shall  not  all  sleep,  f  We  read  of  "  the  bodies  of 
the  saints  which  slept  %,"  Christ  is  the  first-fruits 
of  them  that  slept.  § 

But  I  cannot  think  that  any  great  stress  can  be 
properly  laid  on  these  expressions.  The  season  of 
sleep  is  a  season  of  rest,  in  which  the  exercise  of  all 
the  faculties  of  the  body  and  soul  is  for  a  time  sus- 
pended ;  and,  as  the  state  of  death  is  to  the  outward 
eye  a  state  of  repose  in  which  a  more  complete 
suspension  of  the  living  powers  takes  place,  the 
analogy  between  death  and  sleep  is  obvious  to  every 
mind.  Sleep  is  considered  to  be  a  temporary  death  ; 
and  death  a  long  continued  sleep.  Hence,  in  every 
known  language,  I  believe,  the  term  sleep  is  meta- 
phorically used  for  death.  In  consequence,  it  seems 
to  be  entirely  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is  adopted 
in  scripture,  and  not  with  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  soul  when  separated  from 
tiie  body,  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the 
resurrection. 

In  a  similar  manner,  I  apprehend  the  expression 
of  "  awakening,"  as  applied  to  the  resurrection,  to 
be  entirely  metaphorical,  and  merely  designed  to 
express  the  sudden  change,  as  in  awakening  out  of 
sleep,  from  the  repose  of  death  to  a  state  of  new  life 

*  Dan.  xii,  2.  t   1  Cor.  xv.  51. 

I  Matt,  xxvii.  52.  §    1  Cor.  xv.  20. 
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and  action.  All  Scripture  tells  us,  that  at  the  day 
of  resurrection,  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  body 
will  be  brought  together  and  clothed  with  new 
glories ;  this  corruptible  will  then  put  on  incorrup- 
tion,  this  mortal  will  put  on  immortality  ;  and  every 
soul  will  be  reunited  to  its  kindred  body.  Thus  the 
bodies  of  men,  which  have  been  still  and  motion- 
less, will  be  roused  and  awakened,  as  from  the  sleep 
of  death.  The  expression  appears  to  have  no  re- 
ference whatever  to  the  condition  of  the  soul  in  the 
intervening  period  ;  and,  whether  it  will  be  called  to 
its  reunion  with  the  body,  from  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness and  perception,  or  from  a  state  of  insensibility 
and  torpor,  seems  to  be  left  untouched  by  the  ex- 
pression of  "  awakening,"  and  to  rest  entirely  on 
such  other  arguments  as  are  found  to  bear  upon  the 
subject. 

And,  while  this  belief  of  the  soul's  subsisting  in 
a  state  of  consciousness  during  its  separation  from 
the  body,  appears  to  be  correctly  derived  from  Holy 
Writ,  it  is  that  belief  which  our  Church,  grounding 
herself  in  every  part  on  Holy  Writ,  seems  in  no 
doubtful  manner  to  adopt,  and  to  recommend  to 
her  members.  Moderate,  indeed,  in  all  her  doc- 
trines, and  hesitating  to  declare  or  to  decide  with 
greater  peremptoriness  than  is  directly  authorised 
by  the  Word  of  God,  she  does  not  make  this  doc- 
trine of  an  intermediate  state  a  direct  article  of 
her  faith,  but  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
pressions which,  on  scriptural  authority,  she  uses 
in  her  Liturgy.     Thus,  in  the  Burial  Service,  we 
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find  it  expressed  that  God  has  been  pleased  "  to 
take  unto  Himself  the  soul  of  the  departed  ;  "  and 
also  that  "  with  Him  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  after 
they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  are 
in  joy  and  felicity."  We  are  instructed,  too,  to  pray 
"  that,  when  we  shall  depart  this  life,  we  may 
rest  in  Him,  as  our  hope  is  this  our  brother  doth." 
These  expressions  speak  a  sense  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  To  rest  in  God,  to  be  with  Him 
in  joy  and  felicity,  must  imply  something  widely 
different  from  a  state  of  unconscious  torpor,  in  which 
can  be  felt  no  joy  and  felicity  in  the  presence  of 
God. 

But,  independently  of  the  direct  light  which  seems 
to  be  afforded  from  Scripture  respecting  this  im- 
portant truth,  do  not  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
anticipations  of  our  minds  point  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  acknowledge  as  matter  of  probable  expect- 
ation, that  which,  as  we  have  now  been  considering, 
Revelation  seems  to  place  on  a  strong  ground  of 
certainty  ?  If  our  natural  feelings  revolt  at  the 
cold  idea  of  utter  extinction  after  death  ;  if  the  soul 
of  man  feel  itself  endowed  with  faculties  and  powers 
which  impel  it  to  ceaseless  activity  and  exertion, 
and  point  to  some  higher  and  njore  extended  destiny  ; 
may  we  not  rest  on  these  strong  and  general  feelings 
the  improbability  of  any  long-continued  sleep  in 
which  every  active  power  is  suspended,  every  feeling 
and  affection  extinguished  in  a  temporary  death  ? 
Does  not  the  strong  desire  of  life  which  reigns 
within  us,  —  of  a  life  where  there  is  activity,  and 
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sensation,  and  energy, —  afford  something  of  an  in- 
ternal proof,  that  no  such  state  of  torpor  does  in 
fact  await  us  ?  And  while  we  feel  a  natural  repug- 
nance at  the  comfortless  idea  of  sleep  eternal,  do 
we  not  feel  something  of  a  similar  repugnance  at 
the  idea  of  sleep  so  long  and  so  continued,  filling  up 
all  the  time  between  death  and  the  general  resur- 
rection ? 

But,  if  this  belief  of  the  soul's  existing  in  its 
separate  state  with  powers  and  perceptions  still 
active  and  alive,  appear  to  receive  no  equivocal 
support  from  Scripture,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  best 
conclusions  of  our  reason  ;  so  is  it  pregnant  with 
ioy,  consolation,  and  hope  to  every  faithful  servant 
of  his  heavenly  Master.  It  tends  to  quicken  all 
those  busy  expectations  with  which  the  soul  of  man 
casts  its  views  forward  to  an  hereafter  ;  to  aniinate 
its  hopes,  to  strengthen  its  faith,  and  to  stimulate  its 
exertions  with  the  prospect  of  immediate  recom- 
pence  consequent  on  its  departure  from  earth.  But, 
more  than  all,  is  it  calculated  to  soothe  our  regrets 
for  those  who  are  departed,  and  to  lessen  our  terror 
of  encountering  that  awful  hour,  when  every  tie  of 
interest  and  aifection  here  must  at  once  be  broken 
off. 

Amongst  the  most  unavoidable  sources  of  afflic- 
tion incident  to  our  earthly  condition,  will  ever  be 
the  painful  separation  from  those  with  whom  our 
feelings  and  affections,  our  interests  and  habits,  have 
been  united,  to  whom  we  have  been  bound  in  the 
intimacies  of  friendship  and  the  tenderness  of  love. 

u  2 
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The  change  of  human  beings  on  this  shifting  scene 
will  be  going  on  :  friends,  relatives,  and  neighbours, 
attaining  to  a  riper  age,  or  struck  down  by  an  un- 
foreseen blow,  will  be  dropping  off  from  the  stage  of 
life,  and  mourning  and  regret  must  be  the  portion 
of  those  who  remain  behind.     Wliere,  then,  can  be 
found  a  more  availing  lenitive  for  these  afflicting 
sorrows,  than  in  the  consideration,  that  the  change 
which  we  so   much   regret  has   actually  proved  a 
change  most  happy  and  advantageous  for  those  who 
repose  in  death  ;  that  they,  the  virtuous  and  the  good, 
whom  here  we  tenderly  loved,  are,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment of  dissolution  which  seems  so  dreadful,  con- 
veyed to  a  paradise  of  enjoyment,  where  they  live 
in  a  purer  state,  are  soothed  with  pleasing  recollec- 
tions and  the  brightest  hopes,   are  alive  perhaps  to 
many  feelings  and  affections  of  their  former  condi- 
tion ?  Let  the  state  of  the  soul  in  death  be  considered 
to  be  a  state  of  torpor  and  inaction  :    and  the  mind 
shrinks  back  from  the  idea  with  a  cold  and  comfort- 
less feeling ;  under  this  anticipation  we  believe  our- 
selves to  be  destined,  for  a  long  and  dreary  period  in 
which  thousands  of  generations  perhaps  are  entering 
on  the  stage  of  life,  and  departing  from  it,  to  a  de- 
stitution of  all  positive  enjoyment,  to  an  extinction  of 
all  energy  and  affection.     And  all  that  sorrow  for 
the  departed  remains  in  full  force,  which  is  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  present   deadness  of  all 
their  living  powers  and  perceptions.      On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  state  of  the  departed  be,  as  it  assuredly 
is,  a  state  where  the  vital  principle  is  still  in  action, 
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where  tlie  soul  is  still  alive  to  hope,  is  still  open  to 
enjoyment;  if  it  be,  as  assuredly  it  is,  a  state  of  calm 
repose  and  expectant  happiness;  then  is  there  indeed 
reason  to  rejoice  and  not  to  sorrow  for  those  who 
abide  in  death.  They  are  not  dead,  even  for  the 
present ;  they  are  not  even  now  deprived  of  that 
exercise  of  affection,  of  those  capacities  of  happi- 
ness, which  they  here  possessed:  but  they  enjoy 
those  capacities  in  a  riper  state,  they  are  able  to 
exercise  them  in  a  wider  scope.  They  are  now 
perhaps  alive  to  the  love  of  those  whom  they 
have  left  on  earth ;  perhaps  they  observe  their 
actions  ;  perhaps  they  share  their  feelings  ;  and  feed 
on  the  sweet  expectation  of  a  second  meeting  in 
far  happier  abodes. 

But  if  this  belief  be  calculated  to  soothe  the  re- 
grets for  the  departed,  which  must  arise  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  remain  on  earth ;  it  is  still 
more  availing  to  animate  their  virtues,  and  to  stimu- 
late their  hopes ;  to  wean  them  from  all  excessive 
attachments  to  this  world's  good,  to  diminish  all  un- 
due reluctance  in  submitting  to  death.  The  soul  of 
man  will  ever  indeed  experience  some  natural  dread 
on  approaching  that  awful  period.  It  clings  with 
fond  affection  to  the  many  objects  of  its  interest 
and  regard  on  earth.  It  especially  shrinks  from  the 
thought  of  entering  on  a  long-continued  state  of 
torpor  and  insensibility.  But  when  the  gratifying 
assurance  is  pressed  upon  it,  that  it  passes,  at  the 
period  of  its  dissolution,  at  once  and  without  delay, 
into  a  paradise   of  enjoyment  and  repose ;   every 
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undue  feeling  of  alarm  becomes  hushed,  every  hope 
of  better  things  becomes  quickened  and  invigorated. 
Death  no  longer  wears  an  aspect  of  terror :  it  no 
longer  threatens  even  a  temporary  extinction  of 
vital  powers  :  it  presents  an  immediate  opening  into 
a  new  scene  of  life  and  perception.  There  will  the 
soul  be  alive  to  many  of  its  former  feelings :  there 
will  no  breath  of  anxious  trouble  ruffle  its  repose : 
there  will  it  again  enjoy  the  loved  society  of  those, 
from  whom  it  has  here  been  severed ;  and,  above  all, 
there  will  it  be  soothed  and  gratified  by  hope,  that 
best  and  richest  element  of  happiness  ;  the  sure 
and  well-grounded  hope  of  rising  at  the  last  day,  to 
a  reunion  with  a  more  glorified  body,  in  a  state 
of  happiness,  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  perfect  and  unchangeable. 
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NECESSITY  AND  BENEFITS  OF  THE 
LORDS  SUPPER. 

1  Cor.  X.  16. 

The  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  commvnion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  ?  the  bread,  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
communum  of  the  bodi/  of  Christ  ? 

When  I  consider  the  number  of  persons,  of  which 
this  parish  consists,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  and 
grief  to  me  to  observe,  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
large  proportion  of  those,  who  show  little  serious 
attention  to  a  business  of  such  infinite  importance 
to  them  as  their  religion.  When  again  I  look  round 
upon  the  present  congregation,  and  see  amongst  you 
many  persons,  who  appear  to  be  generally  well  and 
soberly  disposed,  and  who  are  for  the  most  part 
attentive  to  the  ordinary  service  of  the  Church;  it 
is  to  me  still  more  surprising,  and  certainly  not  less 
painful  to  observe,  that  there  are  so  few  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  attending  to  that  great  point  of  Chris- 
tian worship  —  the  holy  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 

There  are  indeed  few  occasions  in  the  exercise  of 
their  office,  on  which  the  min'-'t  ;rb  of  the  Gospel 
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have  in  general  more  cause  to  feel  concern,  than 
when  they  are  compelled  to  witness  in  their  parish- 
ioners the  prevailing  neglect  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Regularly  as  the  seasons  of  administering  the  holy 
sacrament  return,  in  obedience  to  the  prescribed 
order  of  the  Church  we  give  you  notice  and  invite 
you  to  partake  of  it.  Frequently  we  make  the 
sacrament  the  subject  of  our  discourses :  we  explain 
it ;  we  exhort  our  congregations  to  come  to  the 
Lord's  table ;  we  lay  before  them  such  arguments  as 
should  induce  them  to  come ;  and  we  show  the 
weakness  of  the  reasons,  which  most  probably  pre- 
vent them  from  coming.  Yet  have  we  too  often 
occasion  to  lament,  that  season  after  season  passes 
by,  without  the  notice  being  duly  regarded ;  that  our 
exhortations,  our  arguments,  and  our  remonstrances, 
are  followed  by  no  effect ;  and  that  very  ^^yv  even 
of  those,  who  are  generally  of  sober  and  serious 
habits,  and  regular  in  their  attendance  upon  the 
ordinary  service  of  the  Church,  ever  think  of  ap- 
proaching the  Lord's  table. 

Now  in  the  name  of  Christ,  into  whose  name  you 
have  been  all  baptized,  to  whom  you  have  all 
vowed  allegiance,  and  whose  faithful  soldiers  and 
servants  you  all  profess  yourselves  to  be  ;  wherefore, 
I  pray  you,  is  this  neglect  of  His  authority?  Are 
you  Chriijtians?  Do  you  think  yourselves  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  of  Christ?  Has  not  Christ  com- 
manded you  to  partake  of  His  body  ?  to  drink  of  His 
blood?  "  The  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  is 
it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  the 
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bread,  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  bodj  of  Christ?"  Wherefore  then,  when,  in 
obedience  to  His  command,  we  bless  the  bread  and 
wine  and  set  it  before  you,  do  you,  in  violation  of  His 
command,  refuse  to  receive  it?  Wherefore,  when 
by  the  mouth  of  His  ministers  he  bids  you  to  His 
table,  do  you  refuse  to  partake  of  His  Supper, 
though  you  are  invited  to  partake  of  it  as  the  means 
of  saving  your  own  souls,  and  in  remembrance  of 
Him? 

Amidst  the  concern^  which  I  feel,  on  observing  so 
many  amongst  you  neglectful  of  the  holy  communion, 
it  would  give  me  some  relief,  could  I  learn  what  are 
the  reasons  that  keep  you  away.  Perhaps  you  have 
never  given  the  subject  that  attention,  which  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  present  and  future  health 
of  your  eternal  souls  most  undoubtedly  demands  of 
you.  Perhaps  you  may  think  yourselves  too  ignorant 
to  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  Perhaps  you  may  think 
yourselves,  on  account  of  your  infirmities,  not  fit  to 
come  thither.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  think 
yourselves  too  young ;  and  may  be  willing  to  put  off 
a  business,  which  you  consider,  and  rightly  consider, 
as  of  a  very  serious  nature,  till  you  shall  be  some- 
what more  advanced  in  your  journey  through  life. 

If  there  is  any  one  amongst  you,  who  feels  a 
scruple  about  coming  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  from 
one  of  these  causes,  or  upon  some  other  account ;  it 
would  be  well  if  he  were  to  act  agreeably  to  the 
exhortation  of  the  Church,  and  state  his  scruples  to 
his  minister  in  private,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
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of  endeavouring  to  remove  them.  The  Church  of 
England  expressly  represents  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  her  parishioners  to  communicate  in  this  holy 
sacrament :  and  specifically  calls  upon  all,  who  have 
any  doubts  or  scruples  about  communicating,  to 
address  themselves  for  satisfaction  to  their  parish 
minister.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  cases,  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  will  probably  apply  to  many 
persons,  I  shall  therefore  make  it  my  present 
business  to  examine  them,  and  pray  God  for  Christ's 
sake  that  what  I  shall  say,  may  not  be  without  some 
influence  on  your  minds. 

Are  there  then,  in  the  first  place,  any  among  you, 
who  have  not  seriously  thought  upon  your  obligation 
to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  who  neglect  to 
partake  of  it  for  want  of  consideration  ?  Give  me 
your  attention,  I  pray  you,  for  a  few  moments, 
whilst  I  endeavour  to  awaken  you  from  your  state 
of  thoughtlessness  and  nisensibility,  to  a  sense  of 
that  duty,  which  you  owe  to  God  and  to  yourselves. 
-  You  know,  that  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve, 
were  created  by  God  good,  and  of  course  happy  :  — 
that  they  were  to  continue  in  that  state,  as  long  as 
they  should  continue  obedient  to  God ;  —  that  they 
disobeyed  the  commandment,  which  God  had  com- 
manded them  ;  —  that  they,  in  consequence,  together 
with  their  virtue  lost  their  happiness  ;  and  withal  the 
favour  of  God;  — that  the  very  nature  of  man  was 
thereby  made  corrupt  and  prone  to  evil ; — and  that 
both  they  and  their  offspring  became  subject  to  sin, 
to  misery,  and  to  death. 
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You  know,  that  the  Son  of  God  undertook  to 
redeem  and  to  save  mankind  from  this  sad  state 
into  which  they  had  thus  fallen ;  —  to  satisfy  the 
offended  justice  of  His  Father  ; — to  suffer  in  his  own 
person,  and  thereby  to  make  atonement,  for  the  sins 
of  men; — and  at  the  same  time  to  repair  and  to 
renew  that  nature,  which  was  so  fatally  polluted  and 
diseased,  by  giving  to  men  a  new  spirit,  and  by 
enabling  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  things  pleasing 
unto  God. 

You  know  that  in  order  to  this,  the  Son  of  God 
was  made  man  ;  —  that  in  that  form  He  took  upon 
Himself  the  nature  and  the  sins  of  men  ;  —  that  He 
then  submitted  to  a  cruel  and  disgraceful  death,  for 
the  redemption  and  salvation  of  you  and  of  all  man- 
kind ;  whom  he  thus  restored  to  the  favour  of  God, 
and  thereby  made  it  possible  for  you  to  recover  that 
happiness,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  original  fall 
of  our  first  parents. 

Finally,  you  know  that  God  was  so  pleased  with 
the  wonderful  love  and  goodness  shown  in  this  pre- 
cious sacrifice  of  his  Son,  that  he  promised  to 
pardon  all  men,  who  through  faith  in-  His  blood 
should  truly  repent  of  their  sins,  and  should  prove 
their  repentance  by  obeying  the  commandments  of 
his  Son,  and  should  thus  fulfil  the  conditions  which 
He  was  pleased  to  appoint  for  their  salvation. 

These  things  (I  say)  you  all  know  ;  and  knowing » 
-hese  things,  must  you  not  think,  nay,  rather,  must 
you   not   know  it  to  be  a  duty  w'hich  you  owe  to 
Christ,  to  obey  any  commandment  which  He  may 
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lay  upon  you,  in  return  for  the  sufferings  which 
He  endured  for  your  sakes  and  for  the  blessings 
which  He  has  purchased  for  you  ?  Must  you  not 
know  it  to  be  a  duty,  which  you  owe  to  yourselves, 
to  obey  His  commandments,  if  on  your  obedience  to 
His  commandments  depends  the  question,  whether 
or  not  you  shall  receive  any  share  in  those  blessings, 
which  He  died  to  purchase  ? 

Surely  the  most  inattentive  and  thoughtless  man 
amongst  you,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  must  know  that 
obedience  to  the  commandments  of  Christ  is  on 
every  account  the  duty  of  him,  who  calls  himself  a 
Christian.  Is,  then,  the  partaking  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  one  of  the  command- 
ments of  Christ  ?  —  Hear  and  consider  the  words 
of  one  of  His  Apostles,  and  then  answer  for  your- 
selves. 

"■  I  have  received  of  the  Lord "  (saith  St.  Paul 
in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians)  "  that  which 
also  I  delivered  unto  you.  That  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
same  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed,  took  bread : 
and  when  He  had  given  thanks.  He  brake  it, 
and  said.  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body,  which  is 
broken  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
After  the  same  manner  also  He  took  the  cup,  when 
He  had  supped,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  testa- 
ment in  my  blood :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it, 
in  remembrance  of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  come."  * 

*  I  Cor.  xi.  23—26. 
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If  you  attend  to  this  passage,  you  will  find  an  ex- 
press commandment  positively  and  clearly  given  by 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  in  these  words,  which 
occur  twice  in  the  course  of  the  passage :  "  This  do 
in  remembrance  of  me."  Christ  then  commanded 
something  to  be  done. 

If  again  you  consider  the  passage,  you  will  find 
what  it  was  that  He  commanded  to  be  done.  He 
was  blessing  and  giving  bread  and  wine,  when  He 
told  the  persons  to  whom  He  gave  them,  to  do  the 
some  things  jn  remembrance  of  Him.  To  bless  and 
give  bread  and  wine,  then,  are  the  things,  which 
Christ  commanded  to  be  done. 

If  again  you  consider  the  passage,  and  compare 
it  with  the  accounts  given  of  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
and  St.  Luke,  you  will  perceive,  that  the  command- 
ment of  Christ  to  bless  and  give  bread  and  wine  in 
remembrance  of  Him,  was  first  committed  to  His 
Apostles,  at  that  time  the  ministers  of  His  word  : 
—  and  if  you  further  consider  it,  you  will  perceive 
that  it  was  not  meant  to  be  confined  to  them  alone, 
but  was  also  committed  to  those,  who  should  succeed 
the  Apostles  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  because  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  "  showing  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come."  And  as  the  Lord  will  not  come  again  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  world,  the  commandment  must 
remain  in  force  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last. 

You  see  then,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  are 
commanded  by  Him  to  bless  and  to  give  bread  and 
wine  in  remembrance  of  Him.     And  to  whom  are 
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they  to  give  them  ?  Why,  certainly  to  the  people 
committed  to  their  spiritual  charge  ;  who  are  there- 
fore as  much  bound  to  attend  and  partake  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  the  minister  is  bound  to  attend 
and  distribute  it :  for  we  cannot  give,  as  we  are 
commanded,  unless  you  are  ready  to  receive. 

Is  it  not,  then,  the  commandment  of  your  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  partake  in  the 
holy  communion  of  His  body  and  blood  ?  Is  not 
the  partaking  in  it  a  duty,  which  you  owe  to  Christ 
who  died  for  you,  and  to  whom  you  promised  obe- 
dience at  your  baptism  ?  And  is  it  not  a  duty 
which  you  owe  to  yourselves,  if  you  would  receive 
any  benefit  from  His  death  ? 

And  this,  I  say,  Christian  brethren,  even  suppos- 
ing this  to  be  no  more  than  an  ordinary  command- 
ment of  our  Saviour.  But  there  are  circumstances, 
which  distinguish  this  from  all  other  commandments, 
and  make  it  in  an  especial  manner  your  duty. 

It  is  the  last  and,  as  it  were,  the  dying  command- 
ment and  request  of  your  Saviour.  He  who  was  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  in  whom  shone 
the  fulness  of  His  Father's  glory,  and  who  was  the 
express  im'age  cf  his  person  ;  He  humbled  Himself 
for  you  ;  He  took  your  nature  and  form  upon  Him  ; 
He  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  cruel  and 
ignominious  death  of  the  cross  ;  and  when  He  was 
naw  upon  the  point  of  fulfilling  His  surprising  love 
towards  ycu  by  laying  down  His  life  for  your  sakes, 
He  gives  you  this  commandment,  that  you  eat  and 
drink  the  bread  and  wine  offered  youby  Hism.inisters ! 
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Is  not  the  last  request  of  a  dying  friend  entitled  to 
some  regard  ?  And  of  Him,  too,  who  was  such  a 
friend  ? 

It  is  the  way,  by  which  you  are  to  show  that  you 
"  remember"  Christ,  and  have  a  just  sense  of  his 
goodness  towards  you.  "  This  do  (said  he)  in  re- 
membrance of  me."  You  may  indeed  say  that  you 
remember  Christ,  that  you  have  a  just  sense  of  his 
goodness,  although  you  do  not  partake  in  the  com- 
munion of  his  body  and  blood.  But  if  he  has 
appointed  a  particular  way,  by  which  he  would  have 
you  remember  him,  I  know  not  how  you  can  show 
that  you  do  remember  him,  except  by  following  that 
one  way ;  and  I  know  not  how  you  can  stand 
acquitted  of  forgetfulness  and  ingratitude  to  him, 
unless  you  perform  this  his  commandment. 

The  partaking  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  again  the 
only  proper  act  of  Christian  worship.  The  pro- 
fessors of  other  religions,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Heathens, 
worship  God  by  praying  to,  by  thanking,  and  by 
praising  him.  In  addition  to  these  acts  of  worship. 
Christians  perform  that  of  eating  and  drinking  bread 
and  wine,  as  Christ  has  commanded.  So  that  how- 
ever devoutly  you  may  worship  God  in  general  when 
you  come  to  Church,  you  do  not  in  so  strict  a  sense 
worship  as  Christians,  unless  you  partake  in  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  represent  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ ;  and  thus  perform  that  act,  which  Christ 
has  made  a  maik  of  distinction  to  his  followers. 

The  partaking  in  the  holy  communion  is  also  a 
duty,  which  you  owe  to  yourselves,  on  account  of 
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the  benefits  which  you  may  receive  from  it ;  not 
only  that  benefit,  which  may  be  expected  by  all, 
who  generally  fulfil  God's  commandments ;  but 
those  particular  benefits,  which  follow  upon  a  hearty 
and  conscientious  performance  of  this. 

It  is  the  best  method,  that  you  can  take,  towards 
bettering  your  lives  and  conversations  ;  towards 
making  you  Ibrsake  your  sins,  and  improve  in  god- 
liness and  charity.  And  this  it  is,  in  its  natural 
effect  upon  those  who  properly  partake  in  it.  For 
it  seems  impossible  but  that  a  person,  who  comes 
to  the  Lord's  table,  and  who  seriously  meditates,  as 
every  one  who  does  come  ought  to  do,  upon  the 
exceeding  great  love  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  in  laying  down  his  life  for  the  sake  of  him 
and  of  all  mankind  ;  it  seems  impossible,  I  say,  but 
that  a  person,  who  seriously  thinks  on  these  things, 
must  feel  more  strongly  disposed  to  show  his  grati- 
tude to  his  Saviour  by  keeping  his  commandments, 
and  by  being  kind  and  charitable  to  his  neighbour. 

Nor  is  it  the  same  thing,  whether  you  think  upon 
these  things  at  the  Lord's  table  or  in  any  other 
place  ;  because  of  the  supernatural  assistance,  "  the 
inward  spiritual  grace,"  which  is  promised  by  our 
Saviour  to  those  who  partake  in  the  holy  communion. 
Our  Saviour  has  told  us,  that  "his  flesh  is  meat  indeed 
and  his  blood  is  drink  indeed  *  ; "  that  is,  that  his 
flesh  and  blood,  "  which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper," 
are  (as  our  Catechism  well  expresses  it)  for  "  the 

*  John,  vi.  55, 
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strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls,  as  our 
bodies  are "  strengthened  and  refreshed  by  "  bread 
and  wine." 

The  partaking  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  also  a 
necessary  method  for  you  to  follow,  if  you  would 
arrive  at  everlasting  happiness.  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,"  —  these  are  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord  himself,  —  "  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you. 
Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day."*  So  that  besides  all  the  other  motives,  which 
should  weigh  with  you  towards  making  you  devout 
and  worthy  partakers  at  the  Lord's  table,  you  ought 
to  reflect  most  seriously,  that  if  you  do  not  choose 
to  partake,  you  can  have  no  reason  to  expect  that 
you  will  be  saved  and  happy  in  heaven.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  way,  by  which  the  testament  or  covenant 
between  Christ  and  you  is  sealed  and  made  good. 
At  Baptism  you  were  admitted  into  covenant  with 
God  ;  when  you  received  from  him  the  promise  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  everlasting  happiness ;  and 
engaged  on  your  part  "  obediently  to  keep  his  holy 
will  and  commandments,  and  to  walk  in  the  same  all 
the  days  of  your  life."  If  you  will  perform  your 
part  of  the  covenant,  if  you  will  "  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood"  of  Christ,  and  endeavour  to  live  in 
a  suitable  manner,  (for  that  must  always  be  under- 
stood, when  we  speak  of  the  benefits  of  receiving 
the  Lord's  Supper,)  you  may  then  be  assured  that, 

*  John,  vi.  53,  54. 
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as  Christ  "  is  faithful  who  promised*,"  he  will  per- 
form his  part  of  the  covenant,  and  "  raise  you  up  at 
the  last  day."  If  you  will  not  perform  your  part,  if 
you  will  not  "  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood," 
when  they  are  offered  you,  you  cannot  expect  him 
to  perform  his  part.  Nay, you  must  expect  punish-' 
ment  for  disobeying  his  commandment ;  and  do 
indeed  challenge  and  provoke  him  to  give  you  over 
to  eternal  death,  inasmuch  as  you  obstinately 
refuse  to  do  that,  which  he  points  out  as  the  means 
of  life.  For  "  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
and  drink  his  blood,  you  have  no  life  in  you." 

But  some  man  will  perhaps  say,  I  am  too  ignorant ; 
and  another  perhaps  will  say,  I  am  not  fit  by  reason 
of  my  infirmities,  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  If 
you  mean  to  say,  that  you  know  nothing  at  all  about 
your  religion,  or  that  you  are  living  in  the  habitual 
commission  of  sins,  which  you  will  not  repent  of  and 
forsake,  you  then  say  what  is  very  true ;  and  you 
certainly  have  not  the  least  right  to  come  to  that 
holy  table.  But  I  rather  am  willing  to  hope,  that 
when  you  employ  these  excuses,  you  are  under  a 
mistake  as  to  what  is  required  of  those  who  would 
partake  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  Catechism,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  to  your  serious  and  repeated  consider- 
ation, you  will  find  the  things  which  are  required, 
distinctly  and  clearly  explained.  You  are  there  told, 
that  before  you  come  to  the  Lord's  table  you  are  to 
"  examine  yourselves,  whether  you  repent  you  truly 
*  Heb.  X.  23. 
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of  your  former  sins  ;  and  steadfastly  purpose  to  lead 
a  new  life  ;  —  whether  you  have  a  lively  faith  in 
God's  mercy  through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  re- 
membrance of  his  death  ;  —  and  whether  you  are  in 
charity  with  all  men." 

In  the  first  place,  then,  you  are  to  examine,  whe- 
ther you  are  really  sorry  for  the  sins  which  you  have 
committed  in  your  past  life  :  — you  are  to  confess 
them  to  God ;  to  pray  of  him  to  pardon  them  ;  to 
entreat  his  assistance,  that  you  may  be  able  to  for- 
sake them  ;  —  and  you  are  then  to  examine,  whether 
you  can  resolve  within  yourselves  to  forsake  them  ; 
can  steadfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life,  in  other 
words,  to  live  like  Christians  for  the  future ;  and 
thus,  whilst  you  confess  your  sins  and  say  that  you 
repent  of  them,  whether  you  can  resolve  to  "  bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance."  * 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  examine,  whether 
you  believe  what  you  read  in  the  Bible  yourselves, 
or  what  you  hear  read  from  it  at  church  ;  particu- 
larly whether  you  believe,  that  the  mercy  of  God  is 
extended  to  penitent  sinners  by  virtue  of  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  whether  you  trust  for  pardon  from 
God  and  future  happiness,  not  upon  any  works  or 
merits  of  your  own,  but  upon  the  merits  of  Christ ; 
and  whether  you  give  him  hearty  thanks,  for  the 
blessings  which  he  has  purchased  by  his  death  for 
you  and  for  all  mankind. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  you  are  to  examine, 
whether  you  feel  such  a  spirit  of  good  will  towards 

»   Matt.  iii.  8. 
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men,  as  would  lead  you  to  do  for  the  service  of  any 
cue  whatever  might  be  in  your  power  ;  —  M^hether 
in  case  of  your  having  offended  or  injured  your 
neighbour,  you  are  willing  to  make  him  all  the  satis- 
faction that  you  can ;  —  and  whether,  in  case  of 
ycmr  having  been  offended  or  injured  by  him,  you 
are  ready  to  forgive  him  from  the  bottom  of  your 
heart,  "  as  you  would  have  forgiveness  of  your 
offences  at  God's  hand." 

Such  are  the  things  necessary  for  him,  who 
would  worthily  partake  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  You 
see,  then,  that  you  may  be  very  ignorant,  and  very 
subject  to  infirmity,  (and  God  knows  that  we  all  are 
so  !)  and  yet  that  you  may  not  be  unfit  to  partake 
in  it.  For  provided  that  you  heartily  repent  of 
and  endeavour  to  forsake  every  sinful  habit,  all  bad 
words,  all  impure  thoughts,  and  all  evil  actions ;  — 
provided  you  believe  the  great  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  with  an  humble  and  thankful  heart ;  — 
and  provided  you  be  kind  and  merciful  to  your 
nei^^oxxv,  for  giving  his  trespasses  although  you  may 
not  be  able  to  forget  them  ;  —  you  do  all  that  can  be 
required  of  the  greatest  number  of  Christians,  who 
can  never  be  fit  to  go  to  "the  Lord's  table,  if  they  be 
not  rendered  fit  by  a  well-disposed  and  honest  heart, 
conscious  of  its  own  sinfulness  ;  thankful  for  God's 
mercies  through  Christ ;  and  desirous,  to  the  best  of 
its  knowledge  and  ability,  of  keeping  God's  com- 
mandments. 

•  But  perhaps  you  think,  that  it  is  better  not  to 
partake  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  than  to  incur  the  sin 
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and  the  punishment  of  partaking  in  it  unworthily  : 
alarmed,  it  may  be,  by  that  declaration  of  St.  Paul, 
"  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  vmworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself." 

Now,  as  to  this  passage,  it  may  first  be  observed, 
that  those  amongst  us,  who  are  so  fearful  of  coming 
to  the  holy  communion,  are  in  no  danger  of  "  receiv- 
ing unworthily  "  in  the  Apostle's  meaning.  For  the 
unworthy  receiving,  which  he  so  severely  censures 
in  the  Corinthians,  was  their  approaching  to  the 
Lord's  table  with  so  improper  a  sense  of  the  act  tliey 
were  performing,  that,  in  his  words,  "  they  did  not 
discern  the  Lord's  body ; "  or,  according  to  his 
meaning,  they  made  no  distinction  between  the 
bread  of  the  sacrament  and  common  food.  Such  at 
that  time  was  the  condition  of  the  Corinthians,  that 
when  they  met  together  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
which  in  those  days  was  usually  preceded  by  a  com- 
mon feast  of  rich  and  poor  together,  they  used  the 
church  more  as  a  place  of  riot  and  intemperance 
than  as  the  house  of  God.  "  Wlien  ye  come  toge- 
ther in  one  place,"  saith  the  indignant  Apostle,  "  this 
is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper.  For  in  eating 
every  one  takes  before  other  his  own  supper,  and 
one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken.  What !  have 
ye  not  h-ouses  to  eat  and  drink  in ;  or  despise  ye  the 
church  of  God  ?  Vvliat  shall  I  say  of  you  ?  shall  I 
praise  you  in  this  ?  I  praise  you  not."  Such  is  the 
remonstrance  of  St.  Paul :  and  it  is  upon  such  un- 
worthy, irreverent,  and  profane  partakers  in  the 
Lord's   Supper,  as  those  whom  he  thus  describes, 
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that  he  pronounces  that  formidable  censure ;  "  He 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  because  he  discerneth 
not  the  Lord's  body."  But  surely  no  one  of  you, 
who  are  so  fearful  of  coming  to  the  holy  communion, 
can  be  in  any  danger  of  treating  it  with  such  profa- 
nation as  this. 

But,  secondly,  the  damnation  denounced  by  St. 
Paul  is  not  perhaps  so  dreadful  as  it  is  commonly 
apprehended.  For  all  that  he  says,  according  to  the 
force  of  the  original  text,  amounts  to  this :  "  He 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh  judgment  to  himself ; "  meaning  thereby, 
that  he  who  thus  profanes  our  Lord's  institution, 
draws  down  severe  judgments  from  God  upon  his 
head ;  such  judgments,  as  are  immediately  after 
specified ;  "  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and 
sickly  amongst  you,  and  many  sleep."  But  he  does 
not  denounce  everlasting  damnation,  as  is  some- 
times apprehended,  on  the  unworthy  receiver : 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  us  to  understand 
very  differently  of  the  judgment  actually  intended, 
where  he  says,  that  "  when  we  are  "  thus  "  judged, 
we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we  should  not 
be  condemned  with  the  world." 

But  further :  admitting  that  St.  Paul  in  these 
words  means  "  damnation "  in  our  usual  sense ; 
admitting  also,  tliat  his  threats  are  directed  against 
those,  who  partake  in  the  Lord's  Supper  in  any 
way  "  unworthily  ; "  this  will  be  a  weighty  reason, 
why  we  should  endeavour  to  fit  ourselves  for  par- 
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taking  in  it  worthily ;  but  no  reason  at  all,  why  we 
should  withdraw  ourselves  from  partaking.  And  it 
is  a  question,  which  I  would  suggest  to  your  consi- 
deration, whether,  when  the  sin  of  coming  to  the 
Lord's  table  unworthily  is  allowed  to  be  as  great 
and  as  damnable,  as  it  can  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be,  the  sin  of  totally  withdrawing  from  it  is  not 
greater  and  more  damnable?  whether,  if  he,  who 
partakes  in  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily,  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  he,  that  par- 
takes not  all,  is  not  so  far  from  bettering  his  con- 
dition, that  he  increaseth  his  damnation?  —  To 
partake  in  this  holy  mystery  is  known  to  be  a  duty 
enjoined  by  Christ ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged 
truth,  that  there  is  greater  sin  in  omitting  a  known 
duty  altogether,  than  in  performing  that  duty  as 
well  as  we  can,  though  after  all  with  much  un- 
worthiness. 

I  would  add  one  word  of  advice  to  those  amongst 
you,  who  think  themselves  too  young  to  engage  in 
so  solemn  and  serious  a  business,  as  is  that  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

If  you  are  old  enough  to  have  been  confirmed, 
and  to  understand  the  nature  and  intent  of  this 
holy  sacrament,  you  are  old  enough  to  partake  in 
it ;  for  the  benefits  of  it  are  not  confined  to  the  aged 
and  infirm.  —  If  you  think  that  youth  is  too  light 
and  heedless  to  come  to  the  Lord's  holy  table ; 
consider,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  by  coming  thither, 
if  you  come  with  the  temper  with  which  you  ought 
to  come,  you  may  be  improved  in  steadiness  and 
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soberness.  —  If  you  think,  that  youth  is  more  ex- 
posed to  temptation,  and  therefore  in  greater  danger 
of  committing  sin,  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  has  therefore  more  need  of  that  grace  and  assist- 
ance, which  the  holy  communion  is  designed  and 
qualified  to  give.  —  If  you  think  that  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance, whether  or  not  you  partake  in  it  at  pre- 
sent, because  you  shall  have  time  enough,  in  which 
to  do  it  hereafter,  consider,  I  pray  you,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life  ;  and  of  how  great  moment  it 
is,  that  you  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  put  your- 
selves into  a  way  by  God's  grace  of  ensuring  a 
better  and  a  heavenly  life.  The  truth  is,  that 
which  is  good  to  be  done,  cannot  be  done  too  soon  ; 
and  if  it  is  neglected  to  be  done  early,  it  will  fre- 
quently happen  that  it  will  not  be  done  at  all.  The 
reason  why  many  middle-aged  and  elderly  persons, 
although  otherwise  soberly  and  seriously  disposed, 
are  not  regular  in  attending  the  Lord's  Supper, 
most  probably  is,  because  they  were  not  brought  up 
in  the  habit  of  doing  it,  when  they  were  young.  If 
they  had  once  begun  in  that  way,  I  doubt  whether 
they  would  ever  have  quitted  it.  The  instruction 
of  the  wise  man  upon  this  point  is  well  worthy  of 
your  attention;"  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth  *  ; "  and  the  reason  of  it  is 
given  in  another  place,  where  it  is  said,  "  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and,  when  he  is 
old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  f 

If  you  have  given  attention  to  what  I  have  been 

*  Eccles.  xii.  ].  f   Prov.  xxii,  6. 
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now  saying,  you  will  have  perceived  it  to  be  my 
wish  to  awaken  the  thoughtless  amongst  you  to  a 
sense  of  your  duty  to  put  yourselves  into  a  condi- 
tion of  being  worthy  partakers  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, by  insisting  upon  the  necessity  you  are  under 
of  doing  so,  if  you  would  be  faithful  to  your  Saviour, 
and  true  to  your  own  interest.  You  will  also  have 
understood  me  to  say,  that  neither  a  sense  of  the 
common  infirmities  of  your  nature,  nor  your  ignor- 
ance, nor  your  youth,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  ab- 
senting yourselves  from  the  Lord's  table,  provided 
you  do  your  best  to  live  a  godly,  sober,  and  honest 
life,  in  obedience  to  God's  commandments,  and  from 
a  sense  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  him. 

If  any  one  of  you  be  a  dissipated  and  careless 
liver,  or  an  habitual  and  hardened  sinner,  I  bid  him 
not  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table :  for  such  an  one  is 
not  fit  to  come ;  nor  can  he  be  rendered  fit,  until 
he  repent  him  truly  of  his  former  sins,  and  stead- 
fastly purpose  to  lead  a  new  life :  but  I  warn  him 
at  tlie  same  time  to  reflect,  that  the  same  things 
which  make  him  unfit  to  partake  of  that  holy  com- 
munion here,  must  also  make  him  unfit  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  If  any  one,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  now  said,  hath  still  any  fears  and 
scruples  with  regard  to  partaking,  I  entreat  him  to 
follow  the  counsel  of  the  Church,  and  to  come  to 
me,  or  to  any  other  minister,  in  whose  discretion 
and  learning  he  may  confide,  and  open  his  grief,  in 
order  to  its  being  examined  and  removed.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  all  of  you  in  general,  who  have  on 
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your  conscience  no  sin  which  you  will  not  forsake, 
and  no  scruple,  which  you  cannot  yourselves  remove, 
I  address  the  language  of  our  Church  in  one  of  her 
admirable  exhortations  ;  and,  "  according  to  mine 
office,  I  bid  you  in  the  name  of  God,  I  call  you  in 
Christ's  behalf,  I  exhort  you,  as  ye  love  your  own 
salvation,  that  ye  will  be  partakers  of  this  holy 
communion."  Think,  then,  upon  these  things,  I 
earnestly  pray  you,  all  ye  who  have  hitherto 
neglected  this  holy  sacrament  through  thoughtless- 
ness and  indifference.  Rouse  yourselves  from  that 
insensibility  into  which  you  are  sunk.  Think  that 
every  feeling  of  gratitude  and  of  duty  to  your 
blessed  Lord  calls  upon  you  for  obedience  to  his 
commandment ;  think  that  you  are  called  upon  for 
the  same  obedience  by  a  concern  for  your  own 
interest,  by  all  the  regard  which  you  have  for  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  your  souls.  Strive  to 
fit  yourselves,  with  the  help  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
for  partaking  worthily  in  that  holy  sacrament ;  then 
"  draw  near  to  the  Lord's  table  with  faith,"  and  in 
the  full  assurance,  that  he  will  assist  your  sincere 
endeavours,  and  will  hereafter  most  plentifully  re- 
ward them.  But  if  you  will  obstinately  persist  in 
your  indifference  to  his  commandment,  and  will  not 
perform  the  conditions,  which  he  has  ordained  for 
your  salvation  ;  remember,  that  you  persist  at  your 
own  peril.  It  is  your  own  act,  if  you  now  refuse  to 
come  to  his  table,  when  the  Lord  is  graciously 
pleased  to  invite  you  :  and  it  will  therefore  be  your 
own  fault,  if  the  approach   to  his  table  in  heaven 
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shall  be  shut  against  you ;  and  if,  when  you  cry, 
"  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us,"  he  shall  answer  you  in 
those  dreadful  words,  "  Depart  from  me,  I  know 
you  not !  "  —  God  forbid  that  these  terrible  words 
should  be  used  to  any  one  of  you,  my  brethren  ! 
nay  rather,  may  he  give  you  his  preventing  and 
assisting  grace,  that  you  may  become  and  continue 
worthy  partakers  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  in 
which  if  you  do  not  worthily  partake,  "  you  have 
no  life  in  you  ; "  but  if  you  do,  "  you  have  in  you 
eternal  life,"  and  Christ  "  will  raise  you  up  at  the 
last  day." 


BISHOP  HEBER. 
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Romans,  vi.  3,  4. 

A'now  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus 

Christ,  were  baptized  into  His  death  ?     Therefore  we  are  buried 

'  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death,  that,  like  as  Christ  was  raised 

up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also 

should  walk  in  newness  of  life. 

St.  Paul  in  these  words,  and  in  the  chapter  from 
which  they  are  taken,  is  providing  against  an  abuse 
which  (even  in  the  earHest  and  golden  age  of  Chris- 
tianity) some  mistaken  Christians  had  begun  to 
engraft  on  its  doctrines,  and  which  had  been  urged, 
with  some  show  of  plausibiHty,  as  an  objection  to 
those  doctrines,  by  the  enemies  of  the  new  rehgion. 
He  had,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  explained,  in  a 
clear  and  striking  manner,  the  general  fact  on  which 
are  grounded  the  most  important  peculiarities  of 
our  creed;  that  our  justification  is  not  purchased 
by  any  virtues  or  merits  of  our  own,  but  that  it  is 
the  free  gift  of  the  Most  High,  through  Jesus  Christ 
His  Son.     And  he  had  illustrated  the  greatness  of 

•  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,    1818,  and  at 
Cuddalore,  1826. 
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the  mercy  which  God,  for  His  Son's  sake,  had 
shown  to  the  world,  by  comparing  it  with  the  de- 
gree of  severity  which,  for  Adam's  sake,  the  same 
God  had  formerly  thought  fit  to  exercise  towards 
us.  "  The  sentence,"  St.  Paul  had  argued,  "  which, 
in  the  case  of  Adam,  was  passed  for  one  man's  sin 
on  the  race  of  mankind  in  general,  was  no  more, 
after  all,  than  (even  if  such  a  sentence  had  not  been 
passed  in  the  first  instance)  the  subsequent  crimes 
of  (Bach  of  Adam's  descendants  might,  in  his  own 
person,  have  justly  called  for.  But,  in  the  case  of 
Christ,  a  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  for  the  sake  of  one  man's  obedience,  to 
which  the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  so  far  from 
having  any  meritorious  claim,  that  all  men  and 
every  man  had  been  committing  actions  which  me- 
rited the  direct  contrary.  So  that  though  death,  in 
point  of  fact,  reigned  over  the  world  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin,  not  in  consequence  of  your 
sin  or  mine,  yet  were  the  sins  of  each  of  us  and 
of  each  of  Adam's  descendants  so  great  as  to  have 
called  down  such  a  sentence  on  our  heads,  if  that 
sentence  had  not  been  previously  passed  on  us ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gift  of  eternal  life, 
which  is  offered  to  us  all  in  consequence  of  Christ's 
merits,  is  offered,  not  merely  without  regard  to  the 
deserts  of  each  particular  man,  but  absolutely  in 
spite  of  them.  "  Where  sin "  then  "  abounded, 
grace  did  much  more  abound."  The  mercy  of  God 
was  more  powerful  to  save  us  from  death  than  our 
offences  y^ev&  to  seal  and  confirm  the  doom  of  death 
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which  had  been  passed  against  us  ;  and  not  only  the 
natural  liability  to  death  which  we  inherited  from 
our  first  parents,  but  those  additional  claims  which 
death  had  acquired  on  us  in  consequence  of  our 
personal  transgressions,  were  cancelled  and  done 
away  "  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  by 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Here,  however,  it  was, 
that  the  abuse  of  which  I  have  spoken  occurred,  as 
well  as  the  objection  which,  in  consequence  of  that 
abuse,  was  advanced  against  the  Christian  doctrine. 

"  If,"  it  was  argued,  "  the  blessing  of  everlasting 
life  is  offered  to  us  through  Christ,  not  only  without 
regard  to  our  merits,  but  actually  in  spite  of  our 
sins,  what  necessity,  what  obligation  have  we  to  be 
virtuous  ?  If,  do  what  good  works  we  may,  we 
can  do  nothing  to  merit  heaven,  then,  verily,  we 
shall  have  purified  our  hearts  in  vain,  and  vainly 
washed  our  hands  in  innocency  !  If,  do  what  sins 
we  please,  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  grace  which 
He  has  purchased  for  us  are  sufficient  to  render  us 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  why  then  do  we 
deny  ourselves  those  pleasures  to  which  our  nature 
is  inclined  ;  why  crush  those  passions  which  gnaw 
the  bosom  which  confines  them,  but  of  which  the 
wildest  and  most  profligate  indulgence  is  atoned 
for  by  the  common  Saviour  of  all  ?  Does  not,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul's  own  statement,  the  greatness 
of  our  undeserving  enhance  the  splendour  of  the 
mercy  shown  us  ?  Let  us,  then,  give  this  glory  to 
the  Most  High  !     By  making  ourselves  more  vile, 
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let  us  render  His  condescension  the  more  wonder- 
ful !     Let  us  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ! " 

It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  believe  that  tenets  so  con- 
trary to  the  tenour  and  temper  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  so  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, and  to  all  the  reasonable  fears  and  instinctive 
feelings  of  our  better  nature,  can  ever  have  been, 
seriously  and  in  simplicity,  taught  or  believed  by 
even  the  weakest  and  worst  instructed  Christian. 
However  some  good  men,  through  an  indiscreet 
devotion  to  one  single  part  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
have  been  led  to  dwell  too  long  and  too  exclusively 
on  the  promises  and  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  to  the 
neglect  of  its  menaces  and  duties  ;  however,  through 
an  erroneous  estimation  of  tlie  nature  of  Divine 
grace,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  grace  is  ac- 
corded to  us,  they  have  unhappily  weakened  the 
motives  of  moral  exertion ;  I  can  hardly  conceive 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  conscientious  follower 
of  Christ  who,  knowingly  and  systematically,  has 
upheld  the  doctrine  of  antinomianism.  To  such 
doctrines  the  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  mount,  His 
every  discourse.  His  every  action.  His  every  mi- 
racle, no  less  than  every  page  in  the  remaining 
works  of  His  earliest  friends  and  followers,  are  too 
decidedly  hostile  to  admit  of  discussion  or  hesi- 
tation. And,  with  some  necessary  allowance  for  the 
warmth  and  bitterness  of  controversy,  and  for  that 
habit,  in  which  controversialists  have  too  much  in- 
dulged, of  imputing  to  an  antagonist,  as  articles  of 
faith  or  practice,  those  odious  consequences  which 
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that  antagonist  disclaims,  we  have,  thank  God,  no 
evidence  before  us  of  any  numerous  Christian  sect 
who  have  not  maintained  the  necessity  of  hohness, 
either  as  a  concurrent  cause,  or,  at  least,  as  an  un- 
failing preliminary  to  our  final  salvation  through 
Christ  Jesus. 

There  were,  notwithstanding,  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  apostles,  and  there  still  may  be  found,  two  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  men  who  thus,  to  their  own 
ruin,  and  the  shipwreck  of  many  souls  besides  their 
own,  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel.  The  first 
are  a  base  and  sensual  tribe  who,  having  sold 
themselves  to  work  iniquity  with  greediness,  are 
glad  to  catch,  like  drowning  men,  at  straws  and 
shadows,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  any  pretence, 
how  weak  and  futile  soever,  to  justify  or  excuse 
their  continuance  in  practices  of  which  their  own 
consciences,  and  the  written  word  of  God,  and  the 
natural  religion  of  mankind,  bear  witness  that  "  the 
end  of  such  things  is  death."  It  is  something  for 
a  person  thus  unhappily  circumstanced,  to  conceal 
for  a  moment  and  by  the  merest  sophistry  from 
his  own  eyes  the  ruin  to  which  he  is  tending.  It  is 
something  to  escape  the  indignant  pity  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  by  making  others  believe  that  he  is  satis- 
fied with  his  own  prospects,  and  consistent  with  his 
own  principles,  while,  in  truth,  his  morning  thoughts 
are  all  of  trouble  and  dismay,  and  his  nightly 
dreams  are  foretastes  of  torments.  It  is  something, 
I  fear,  too  often,  of  fiendish  gratification  to  draw 
others  into  the  same  pit  from  which  he  is  himself 
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unable  to  return ;  by  his  pernicious  reasonings  to 
serve  the  cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  hfe,  and 
to  comfort  himself  over  his  own  destruction  by  mul- 
tiplying, like  Pharaoh  in  Ezekiel  *,  the  amount  of 
his  associates  in  misery.  It  was  thus  that  antinomi- 
anism  appears  to  have  first  manifested  itself  among 
the  early  gnostics  and  in  the  licentious  church  of 
Corinth,  and  it  is  hence,  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  will 
be  generally  found  to  spring  wherever  it  occurs 
among  the  outward  professors  of  Christianity. 

The  second,  however,  and  as  I  conceive  by  far  the 
larger  party,  is  made  up  of  those  who  perceive,  as 
plainly  as  we  ourselves  can  perceive,  the  absurdity 
and  wickedness  of  such  a  system  ;  who  are  fully  sen- 
sible that  the  All  Holy  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
with  pleasure  to  behold  iniquity ;  and  that  the  All 
Just  and  All  Wise  can  never  be  supposed  to  sanction 
the  breach  of  those  laws  which  He  has  written  in 
the  hearts  of  His  rational  creatures ;  which  He  has 
developed  in  every  page  of  the  inspired  and  authen- 
tic records  of  His  will ;  which  He  has  enforced  by 
so  tremendous  threats  and  by  such  an  awful  dis- 
play of  wonder  and  miracle.  But  this  very  impiety 
and  absurdity  they  make  the  ground-work  of  a 
charge,  either  against  Christianity  in  general,  or 
against  the  particular  doctrine  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment, while  they  contend  that  a  tenet  on  which 
such  consequences  are  chargeable  cannot  possibly 
have  proceeded  from  God. 

It  is  to  this  effect  that  Celsus  has  compared  the 

*  Ezek.  xxxii.  31. 
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moral  qualifications'  required  from  the  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  heathen  mysteries,  with  the 
gracious  invitations  held  out  in  the  Gospel  to  the 
most  wretched  and  atrocious  sinners ;  and  it  has 
to  this  effect,  also,  been  urged  by  a  freethinker  of 
the  last  century,  that  "  if  Christ  be  the  propitiation 
for  all  sin,  the  most  wicked  Christian  is  secure, 
inasmuch  as  God  cannot  in  justice  lay  claim  to  any 
further  satisfaction  for  his  offences."  * 

And  certainly,  if  no  way  could  be  found  to  escape 
from  such  a  conclusion ;  if  the  doctrine,  as  it  has 
been  stated,  stood  alone  and  without  explanation 
in  Scripture ;  if  nothing  else  were  contained  in  the 
system  of  Christian  belief  but  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  offer  of  eternal  life  without  any 
reference  to  our  virtuous  conduct ;  I,  for  one,  would 
not  hesitate  to  admit  either  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion did  not  come  from  God,  or  that  mankind  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the  purport  of 
some  of  the  most  striking  and,  apparently,  some  of 
the  clearest  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 

But,  God  be  praised !  there  is  no  need  to  aban- 
don either  our  common  faith  or  this  essential  and 
most  comfortable  part  of  it.  The  abominable  con- 
sequences to  which  I  have  referred  belong  not  to 
Christianity  itself,  but  to  an  imperfect  and  distorted 
view  of  it.  The  doctrine  on  which  they  are  charged 
is  one  part  only  of  a  vast  chain  of  which  no  single 

•  Celsus  ap.  Orig.  1.  3.  sect.  59.  p.  147.  Chubb,  Posthu- 
mous Works,  p.  250.  (quoted  by  Leland.) 
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link  can  bear  to  be  separated  from  its  fellows,  but 
of  which  the  links  united  are  the  bond  of  earth  and 
heaven,  the  three-fold  cord  of  God's  wisdom  and 
justice  and  mercy  I 

It  is,  accordingly,  not  as  giving  up  or  weakening 
the  doctrine  itself,  but  as  bringing  forward  other 
doctrines  with  which  it  is  inseparably  connected, 
that  St.  Paul  repels  the  force  of  these  objections, 
and  evinces  that  we  may  be  saved  by  grace,  alone, 
and  yet  the  reason  for  good  works  shall  not  only 
continue  unimpaired,  but  acquire,  from  this  very 
doctrine,  an  additional  force  and  energy.  And  this 
lie  does  by  an  appeal  to  the  terms  themselves  in 
which  believers  lay  claim  to  the  promise  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  obligation  which  those  terms  imply  to  a 
future  continuance  in  holiness. 

<'  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound? 
God  forbid,"  are  his  words.  "  How  shall  we  that 
are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein  ?  Know  ye 
not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ  were  baptized  into  His  death  ?  Therefore  we 
are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death,  that,  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness 
of  life."  —  "  Knowing  this,"  he  proceeds,  "  that  our 
old  man  is  crucified  with  Him,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  we  should  not 
serve  sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin." 
The  force  and  beauty  of  this  argument  will  appear 
from  a  very  short  examination  of  its  particulars. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  abundantly  certain  that 
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(whatever  the  advantages  may  be  which  the  merits 
aiid  death  of  our  Lord  have  obtained  for  mankind 
from  His  Father)  they  are  the  same  with  those 
which  every  Christian  both  seeks  and  hopes  in  an 
especial  manner  to  obtain  in  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tism, that  form  by  which  he  publicly  enters  into 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  religion,  and  solemnly  lays 
claim,  according  to  the  solemn  promises  of  his  Lord, 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Christ's  new  covenant  of  grace 
and  pardon.  Whatever  we  seek  after  in  His  name, 
whatever  we  obtain  through  His  merits,  we  seek  and 
obtain  by  a  due  use  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism ! 

But  how  is  it,  and  under  what  limitations,  that  we 
are  taught  on  that  occasion  to  seek  for  and  expect 
the  free  gifts  of  pardon  and  grace  ?  What  is  the 
conventional  meaning  of  the  ceremony  ?  St.  Paul 
has  told  us  that  it  is  an  image  of  our  death  and 
burial ;  that  our  immersion,  or  aspersion  (for  the 
import  of  either  is  the  same),  is  to  signify  our 
interment,  or  that  " jactus pulveris"  which  in  every 
age  and  country  has  been  regarded  as  a  virtual  in- 
terment ;  insomuch  that,  the  form  being  complied 
with,  we  are  said  to  be  born  again,  and  to  appear, 
in  the  world  to  which  we  return,  as  if  we  were 
already  inhabitants  of  another  state  of  existence. 
"  We  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  death, 
that,  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life." 

What,  then,  let  me  ask,  is  the  effect  of  that 
natural   dissolution   which   is   thus    conventionally 
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shadowed?  Is  it  not  the  interruption  of  all  our 
former  appetites?  Do  the  dead  hunger  or  thirst 
any  more?  Will  beauty  move  their  love?  Will 
the  tabret  or  the  harp,  the  richest  wines  or  the 
most  luxurious  viands,  entice  them  beyond  the 
bounds  of  temperance  ?  Load  the  coffin  with  gold  ! 
clothe  the  skeleton  with  scarlet  and  ermine !  Will 
this  awaken  his  avarice,  or  will  these  elevate  his 
pride?  Surely,  if  the  soul  perceives  at  all  the 
objects  which  surround  the  ruins  of  her  recent 
dwelling,  she  perceives  them  but  to  recognise  their 
utter  vanity,  and  to  feel  that  these  are  not  the 
things  which  can  any  longer  contribute  to  her 
happiness ! 

This  comparison  of  death,  indeed,  is  a  known 
and  familiar  figure  of  speech  to  express  insensibility 
to  any  particular  object.  W^e  say  that  a  truculent 
and  inhuman  man  is  dead  to  natural  affection,  that 
an  impudent  person  is  dead  to  shame.  Nor  can 
I  conceive  any  form  of  words  or  any  significant 
ceremony  more  powerfully  expressive  than  baptism 
(when  thus  explained)  will  appear,  of  our  renun- 
ciation of  all  those  habits  and  propensities,  which, 
in  our  former  nature,  were  offensive  to  God,  and 
of  our  obligation,  thenceforth,  to  cultivate  and  to 
practise  those  several  habits  and  feelings  which 
belong  to  a  renewed,  an  amended,  a  purified,  and 
a  spiritual  state  of  existence.  It  is  apparent  that, 
since  baptism  is,  avowedly,  not  only  an  act  of  obli- 
vion on  God's  part  for  the  past,  but  (both  on  God's 
part  and  on  ours)  a  solemn  covenant  for  the  future, 
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it  is  apparent  that  a  neglect  of  its  implied  conditions 
must  necessarily  involve  a  forfeiture  of  its  advantages, 
and  that,  if  we  do  not,  in  this  life,  habitually  die  to 
sin,  we  cannot  hope,  in  the  life  to  come,  to  awaken 
to  everlasting  happiness. 

So  far,  indeed,  is  St.  Paul  from  preaching  faith 
without  works  in  the  common  and  offensive  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  that  if  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
point  out  in  any  one  of  his  epistles  so  many  as 
twenty  verses  together,  without  some  severe  and 
powerful  remonstrance  on  the  danger  of  sinful  in- 
dulgences ;  some  earnest  exhortation  to  purity  of  life, 
as  a  proof  (the  only  proof  which  God  will  accept) 
of  the  new  heart  and  nature  of  which  baptism  is  the 
image ;  and  which,  if  it  be  not  really  wrought  in  us, 
our  cerenionial  baptism  is  worse  than  vain  ! 

"  Still,  however,"  it  may  be  urged  "  though  this 
may  prove  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  it 
proves  it  at  the  expense  of  its  consistency.  When 
St.  Paul  has  said  that  grace  alone  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  our  justification,  he  comes  in  too  late  with 
the  supplementary  clause  that  personal  holiness  is 
also  necessary.  While  we  magnify  grace  we  detract 
from  the  importance  of  moral  duties ;  while  we  insist 
on  works,  we  introduce  something  else  besides  grace, 
as,  at  least,  co-operative  in  the  process  of  our  sal- 
vation." 

This  difficulty  has,  I  believe,  had  considerable 
weight  with  many  of  those  who  have,  unhappily, 
rejected  the  truth  of  our  religion ;  and  it  has,  also, 
been  a  principal  occasion  of  many  of  those  divisions 
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by  which,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  Christianity, 
the  hands  of  its  friends  have  been  enfeebled.  To 
escape  from  it,  the  Socinian,  as  the  advocate  of  the 
moral  law,  is  reduced  to  explain  into  metaphor  and 
poetical  ornament  those  striking  expressions  of 
Scripture  in  which  the  operations  of  Divine  grace 
are  spoken  of,  and  to  maintain  as  a  general  principle 
(what  is  only  true  of  some  particular  passages  in 
St.  Paul's  writings)  that  the  works  which  he  so 
carefully  excludes  from  a  share  in  our  justification 
are  not  good  works,  properly  so  called,  but  the 
ceremonial  observances  of  the  Jewish  law. 

But  of  such  an  explanation,  a  reference  to  the 
present  passage  will  prove  that  it  is  by  no  means 
susceptible.  The  comparison  is,  in  this  place,  not 
between  the  different  methods  of  atoning  for  sin, 
but  between  the  sin  and  its  atonement.  It  is  be- 
tween Adam  and  Christ,  not  between  Christ  and 
Moses.  They  are  the  transgressions  of  the  natural 
not  of  the  ceremonial  law,  by  which  only  all  the 
children  of  mankind  can  be  said  to  have  merited 
death ;  and  it  is  plain,  therefore,  unless  St.  Paul 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  manner  extremely  at 
variance  with  the  usual  rules  of  intelligible  compo- 
sition, that  he  has  really  denied  the  efficacy  of  moral 
observances  as  instruments  of  justification. 

Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficient  to  reply, 
with  the  Calvinist,  that  the  terms  which  St.  Paul 
has  employed  in  these  different  passages  are  merely 
different  statements  of  the  same  mysterious  process 
in  which  man  is  passive  and  God  alone  is  merciful 
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and  mighty,  inasmuch  as  those  whom  His  free 
grace  has  chosen  to  everlasting  Hfe,  He,  by  the 
same  free  and  sovereign  influence,  irresistibly  dis- 
poses to  follow  the  paths  of  holiness.  For,  though 
this  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  virtues  of  the 
favoured  number,  and  will  prove  that  without  virtue 
no  person  has  a  right  to  believe  himself  the  child  of 
God,  it  can  be  by  no  means  reconciled  with  the 
general  tenour  of  the  moral  lessons  of  Scripture ; 
the  warnings,  the  cautions,  the  threats,  and  en- 
treaties of  the  Most  High,  that  the  sinner  should 
forsake  his  way ;  that  the  saint  should  take  heed 
lest  he  fall ;  and  that  the  wicked  should  escape, 
while  yet  there  is  time,  the  everlasting  misery 
which  awaits  him !  Can  God  act  a  part  with  His 
creatures  ?  Can  He  caution  those  who  are  in  no 
danger?  Can  He  threaten  those  whom  He  never 
means  to  punish  ?  Can  He  offer  mercy  to  those 
who  are  morally  unable  to  make  use  of  it  ?  Surely 
when  God  speaks.  He  speaks  to  those  whom  it 
concerns,  nor,  admitting  Him  to  have  mercy  on 
those  only  whom  He  pleases,  can  it  be  necessary 
for  Him  to  secure  their  salvation  by  the  means  of 
dekuion  and  hypocrisy?  When  God  speaks,  He 
speaks  to  moral  agents,  and  if  from  such  agents  He 
demands  good  works  as  an  essential  preliminary  to 
their  final  happiness,  the  difficulty  will  still  return 
how  to  reconcile  this  demand  with  free  grace  and 
unconditional  pardon.  To  solve  this  difficulty  will 
be  my  endeavour  in  the  remainder  of  my  sermon. 
First,  then,  though  it  is  evident  from  Scripture 
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that  good  works  are  generally  necessary  to  salvation, 
it  is  evident  also  (let  him  that  heareth  understand  I) 
that  they  are  not  absolutely  or  universally  so.  Our 
religion  knows  nothing  of  a  "  limbus  infantum^''  a 
neutral  ground  between  heaven  and  hell,  where  they 
whose  exact  measure  of  holiness  does  not  come  up  to 
the  level  of  the  former  are  condemned  to  pass  an  eter- 
nity without  suffering  and  without  enjoyment.  The 
child,  who  has  no  good  works  to  show ;  the  madman, 
who  cannot  be  justly  made  responsible  for  his  evil 
works ;  the  dying  penitent,  whose  lamp  of  life  sinks 
down  while  his  repentance  has,  as  yet,  reached  no  far- 
ther than  his  heart,  and  whose  purposes  of  amend- 
ment and  restitution  are  cut  off  for  ever;  all  these,  we 
trust,  may  be  inheritors,  through  Christ,  of  endless 
happiness,  and  partake  in  the  benefit  of  that  covenant 
which  they  have  neglected,  or  of  which  they  have 
always  remained  unconscious.  So  true  is  it  that,  in 
the  case  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  mankind,  the 
mercy  of  God  is  bestowed  without  any  possible  re- 
ference to  human  merit,  while  yet  no  imputation 
lies  against  His  justice  or  His  truth ;  nor  is  the  ne- 
cessity weakened  (which  He  has  laid  on  every 
capable  subject)  of  repentance  and  of  holiness. 

But,  secondly,  though  it  is  certain  that  in  many 
passages  of  St.  Paul,  justification,  adoption,  and 
final  salvation  are  employed  as  convertible  terms, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  all  constituent  parts  of  one 
great  benefit,  and  the  last  is  the  natural  and  (so  far 
as  God's  share  in  the  transaction  goes)  the  certain 
consequence  of  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  the  justifi- 
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cation  of  which  he  had  been  here  speaking  (inas- 
much as  he  had  spoken  of  it  as  already  begun  in  the 
persons  whom  he  was  addressing,  and,  in  the  sense 
of  our  Church,  as  the  cause,  not  the  consequence  of 
hohness,)  is  distinct,  as  occurring  in  this  hfe,  from  our 
final  acceptance  and  salvation  in  the  life  to  come ; 
and  is  conferred,  in  fact,  in  that  baptism  by  whose 
typical  form  he  illustrates  its  obligations.  It  is  the 
same  with  that  regeneration  of  which  baptism  is  the 
outward  symbol,  and  which  marks  out,  wherever  it 
occurs,  (that  it  ordinarily  occurs  in  baptism  I  am,  for 
my  own  part,  firmly  persuaded,)  our  admission  into 
the  number  of  the  children  of  God,  and  the  heirs 
of  everlasting  happiness.  It  is  the  commencement 
of  that  state  of  salvation  in  which,  if  a  m„an  continues, 
death  has  no  power  over  him,  inasmuch  as  the  grave, 
which  our  nature  so  greatly  fears,  is  to  him  no  ex- 
tinction of  life,  but  a  passage  to  a  life  more  blessed 
and  more  glorious. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  our  entrance  into  this  state 
may  be  of  grace  alone,  and  independent  of  any  ex- 
ertions of  our  own,  though  our  continuance  in  it 
may,  to  a  certain  considerable  degree,  depend  on 
our  own  option  and  our  own  endeavours.  A  pardon 
may  be  free  in  the  first  instance,  though  it  should 
be  forfeited  or  rendered  unavailing  afterwards,  and, 
indeed,  I  need  hardly  observe  that  it  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  a  pardon  to  be  retrospective  only.  And 
that  our  admission  into  a  state  of  pardon  and  of 
peace  is,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  of  grace  alone, 
and  altogether  independent   of  our  deservings,   is 
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apparent,  not  only  because  it  is  His  Providence  which 
has  determined  those  external  circumstances  by 
which  we  have  been  ourselves  conducted  to  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ,  but  it  is  apparent,  moreover,  from 
the  act  of  admission  itself,  which  is  not  the  allegation 
of  any  good  works  but  the  implied  acknowledgment 
of  many  evil  ones,  a  confession  that  we  are  worthy 
of  death,  and  a  desire  that  we  may  die,  through 
Christ,  to  our  previous  depraved  affections. 

And  this,  by  the  way,  may  seem  to  prove  that  the 
ancient  and  catholic  institution  of  infant  baptism  is 
not  only  countenanced  by  the  known  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church,  of  the  yet  elder  Synagogue,  and 
the  most  obvious  meaning  of  some  remarkable  ex- 
pressions of  our  Saviour,  but  that  the  objections 
which  have  most  frequently  been  raised  against  it 
are  founded  on  an  ignorance  of  its  meaning,  and  on 
a  forgetfulness  of  that  utter  absence  of  human  merit 
which  adheres  to  the  adult  no  less  than  to  the  infant 
candidate.  Baptism,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is, 
on  our  part,  no  more  than  a  prayer  (conceived  and 
expressed  in  that  form  which  Christ  Himself  has 
sanctioned)  that  God  would  admit,  for  Christ's  sake, 
the  person  who  partakes  of  it  into  the  covenant  of 
His  salvation.  But,  as  we  may  certainly  pray  for 
others  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  and  for  those  who 
are  unconscious  of  our  prayers,  as  for  those  who  are 
sensible  of  their  import ;  and  for  future  and  secret 
grace  and  illumination,  as  for  that  which  is  imme- 
diately and  perceptibly  bestowed,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety,  there  can  be  no  inconsistency  in  en- 
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treating  the  Lord,  after  His  own  appointed  way,  to 
bestow  on  the  infant  those  blessings  in  the  reception 
of  which  both  infant  and  adult  are  equally  passive  ; 
and  which,  even  if  in  the  first  instance  inapplicable, 
will  be  too  soon  and  too  surely  needed  when  the 
innate  corruption  begins  to  expand,  and  the  warmth 
of  youth  to  unlock  the  folds  of  the  sleeping  serpent. 
"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days  * ; "  and  he  who,  with  anxious 
tears,  commits  the  care  of  his  seed  to  the  Most 
High,  may  hope  at  length  "  to  come  again  with  re- 
joicing, bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  f 

Nor,  to  return  from  this  digression,  can  it  be 
pretended  that  the  freedom  of  our  original  pardon  is 
vitiated  by  its  continuance  being  made  dependent 
(as  in  the  case  of  baptism  it  undoubtedly  is)  on  the 
performance  of  certain  duties.  Those  duties,  it 
should  be  recollected,  are  not  new  burdens  imposed 
on  us  by  God  on  the  occasion  of  our  entering  into 
the  baptismal  covenant.  They  are  no  fresh  consi- 
deration promised  to  him  in  consequence  of  Christ's 
coming  into  the  world,  and  of  the  mercy  which  He 
undertakes  to  show  us.  They  are  no  more  than  we 
should  have  been  bound  to  perform,  even  had 
Christ  never  died  for  us,  in  common  gratitude  for 
the  daily  and  ordinary  blessings  of  life,  and  light, 
and  sunshine ;  in  common  prudence,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  passing  through  the  present  world 
with  comfort  and  safety ;  in  common  fear,  as  creatures 
already  liable  to  God's  wrath,  but  desirous  to  con- 

*  Eccles.  xi.  1.  f  Psalm  cxxvi.  6. 
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ciliate,  by  all  possible  means,  the  anger  of  our 
dreadful  Monarch.  An  immense  and  additional 
blessing  is  bestowed,  and  no  return  is  stipulated  but 
the  continuance  of  our  former  service !  Surely 
such  a  gift  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  of 
free  grace,  though  we  allow  that  its  final  accomplish- 
ment is  contingent  on  our  good  behaviour. 

And  this  may  be  still  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  as  we  are  commanded  to  do  good  as  well 
as  to  abstain  from  transgression,  it  is  plain  that  our 
best  works  are  only  so  many  instances  in  which  we 
have  not  done  evil,  and  that  every  neglect  of  an 
active  duty  is  the  perpetration  of  an  actual  sin 
against  our  Maker.  But  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  any  man  contributes  to  an  act  of  grace, 
when,  in  truth,  the  highest  praise  to  which  he  can 
lav  claim  is,  that  he  does  nothing  to  cancel  that  act, 
or  prevent  its  becoming  effectual.  Yet  this  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  the  best  actions  or  the  most 
virtuous  lives  can  be  said  to  forward  or  secure  our 
salvation  ;  and  it  follows,  that  we  may  be  bound,  as 
we  most  undoubtedly  are  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, to  keep  the  laws  of  God,  and  yet  our  salvation 
may  be  accorded  on  grounds  entirely  distinct  from 
human  merit. 

But,  further,  the  consistency  of  grace  and  duty 
is  also  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  alone  we 
are  enabled  to  discharge  the  latter.  The  operation 
of  grace  is  not  confined  to  our  free  justification  at 
first  and  to  our  merciful  acceptance  afterwards  ;  the 
conversion  by  which  we  first   yield  our  assent  to 
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God's  merciful  offers,  (wliether  this  conversion  takes 
place  in  baptism  itself,  or  when  the  beneficial  effects 
of  baptism  are  first  made  perceptible  in  our  spiritual 
nature,)  this  conversion  is,  itself,  an  effect  of  that 
Spirit  which  alone  has  power  to  attract  our  attention 
to  heavenly  things  ;  while,  secondly,  our  persever- 
ance in  the  calling  once  received  would  be  impossible 
to  us  without  help  from  above ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  of 
God's  mercy  alone  that  our  perseverance  and  our 
services,  imperfect  as  they  are,  can  obtain  either 
reward  or  pardon. 

Our  salvation,  then,  is  of  grace  alone,  inasmuch 
as  our  first  admission  into  the  covenant  of  peace  is 
without  any  previous  probation  of  virtue,  and,  in 
the  case  of  adult  converts,  in  spite  of  many  previous 
sins.  It  is  of  grace,  inasmuch  as  the  services  which 
are  afterwards  required  from  us  have  no  aptitude  in 
themselves  to  call  down  reward  from  the  Most 
High ;  and  are,  on  the  other  hand,  exclusively  cal- 
culated to  promote  our  own  happiness  and  the  hap- 
piness of  those  around  us.  It  is  of  grace,  since  to 
the  performance  of  these  very  services  the  strength 
is  furnished  from  above,  by  Him  who  not  only  calls 
on  us  to  hope,  but  bestows  on  us  the  spiritual  gifts 
by  which  that  hope  is  sealed  and  perfected.  It  is  of 
free  grace,  above  all,  and  as  it  respects  the  consum- 
mation of  our  Christian  warfare,  because  we  are  not 
only^rs^  freely  called  and  cr/J'er^farc?*  freely  strength- 
ened to  perform  the  obligations  of  our  calling ;  but, 
even  where  we  have  neglected  and  transgressed  our 
duty,  the  repentance  and  the  faith  which  were,  at 
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first,  our  only  passports  to  Christianity,  are  still 
suffered  to  attend  us  and  plead  for  us,  and  by  the 
same  merits  of  the  Redeemer  through  which  we 
were  justified  and  sanctified,  we  are  accepted  at 
length  and  glorified. 

It  is  true  that  the  grace  thus  given  is  not  (so  far 
as  I  can  discern  in  the  word  of  truth)  in  any  in- 
stance described  as  irresistible.  We  may  refuse  to 
be  converted ;  we  may  resist  the  sanctifying  disci- 
pline of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  we  may  turn  back  in  our 
Christian  course,  and  render  vain,  and  worse  than 
vain,  our  Christian  privileges  :  but  a  gift  is  not  the 
less  a  gift  because  the  object  of  our  benevolence 
may  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  and  He  who  has 
bestowed  on  us  "  the  power  of  becoming  the  sons 
of  God"  (I  quote  the  very  terms  in  which  St.  John 
describes  the  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation) 
may  be  asserted,  in  the  utmost  strictness  and  pro- 
priety of  language,  to  be  the  efficient  and  only  meri- 
torious cause  of  our  adoption,  our  sanctification,  and 
our  final  glory. 

Our  justification,  then,  whether  past  or  future, 
whether  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come,  our 
justification  is  of  God  ;  but  it  is  for  ourselves  to  de- 
termine whether  we  will  seek  for  and  secure  it  by 
the  means  which  God  has  appointed.  And  to  satisfy 
ourselves  thai  we  are  thus  securing  it,  that  we  are 
really  such  in  our  practice  as  in  our  principles  we 
profess  to  be,  and  that  believing  on  Christ,  we,  with 
our  whole  hearts,  follow  after  the  blessing  which  He 
has  brought  for  us,  I  know  no  better  course  than  a 
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frequent  mental  recurrence  to  the  ceremony  and 
engagements  of  our  baptism,  a  frequent  and  un- 
flinching comparison  of  our  Uves  with  the  obligations 
which  that  ceremony  laid  on  us. 

Are  we  really  so  far  able  to  resist  the  allurements 
of  vice  as  that,  if  not  constantly,  we  are,  at  least, 
habitually,  above  their  influence  ?  Are  we  really,  in 
the  general  tenour  of  our  lives,  living  to  God,  and 
in  contradiction  to  that  corrupt  and  fleshly  principle 
which  our  friends  in  our  baptism  besought  the 
Almighty  to  subdue  in  us?  Then  are  we  dead  to 
sin  when  we  no  longer  feel  any  pleasure  in  it ;  then, 
though  our  emancipation  may  not  yet  be  perfect, 
and  though  in  our  regenerate  nature  some  earthly 
frailties  may  be  found  (as  even  the  disembodied 
spirit  was  supposed  in  platonic  mythology  to  linger 
for  a  time  round  the  place  of  its  body's  sepulchre), 
yet  if  these  taints  are  in  spite  of  ourselves  ;  if  these 
returns  to  earth  are  waxing  shorter  and  less  fre- 
quent ;  if  our  sanctification,  though  imperfect,  is 
progressive ;  and  if,  though  the  bodily  tabernacle 
still  weighs  us  down,  our  heart  and  our  hope  are  in 
heaven ;  then  may  we  rejoice  with  a  godly  joy  in 
Him  who  hath  thus  far  helped  us:  ascribing  to  His 
grace  the  advances  which  we  have  made,  and  im- 
ploring Him  to  bring  to  an  end  the  good  work  which 
he  hath  begun  within  u?  ! 

But  if  otherwise,  blame  not  those  friends  who 
prayed  for  your  infancy  ;  blame  not  that  ordinance 
of  God  which  was,  in  itself,  most  powerful  to  sanc- 
tify and  to  save  ;  blame  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
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who,  even  now,  as  He  hath  promised,  is  warring  in 
your  hearts  to  deliver  you ;  but,  blame  your  own 
heedlessness,  blame  your  own  self-flattery,  blame 
your  own  obstinacy  and  hardness  in  sin,  on  which 
these  prayers,  this  baptism,  this  inward  and  purifying 
grace  have  so  long  been  thrown  away !  Consider 
how  terrible  must  their  prospect  be,  who  (having 
been  replaced  by  the  free  mercy  of  God  in  the 
same  immortality  which  Adam  forfeited)  prefer  a 
continuance  in  the  corruptions  of  their  mortal  nature, 
to  that  easy  service  of  the  Most  High,  to  which  he 
lovingly  invites  and  enables  them.  And  fly,  while 
there  yet  is  time,  to  the  altar  and  to  the  grace  of  the 
Redeemer,  to  renew  your  broken  vows,  to  reclaim 
your  forfeited  privileges,  and  to  recommence  in  His 
might  that  spiritual  life  of  holiness,  which  death 
cannot  interrupt,  nor  the  gates  of  the  grave  imprison; 
but  which  shall  bear  us  on  "  from  strength  to 
strength,"  and  through  successive  stages  of  obe- 
dience improved,  of  faith  confirmed,  of  hope  yet 
near  and  brighter,  to  that  undying  happiness  whither 
He  hath  led  the  way,  who  is  the  guide  of  our  path, 
the  chief  of  our  warfare,  the  pattern  of  our  lives, 
the  champion  of  our  salvation,  our  hope,  our  strength, 
our  crown,  and  our  exceeding  great  reward  I 
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Matthew,  xxiv.  xxv. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  explained  to  you  that  remark- 
able prophecy  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  is  contained  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew ;  and  by  a  reference  to  the  historians 
who  record  or  mention  that  event,  I  proved  to  you 
the  complete  and  exact  accomplishment  of  that  won- 
derful prediction  in  all  its  parts.  And  this,  in  a 
common  case,  I  should  have  thought  fully  sufficient 
for  your  satisfaction.  But  this  prophecy  stands  so 
eminently  distinguished  by  its  singular  importance, 
and  the  great  variety  of  matter  which  it  embraces, 
and  it  affords  so  decisive,  so  irresistible  a  proof  of  the 
divine  authority  of  our  religion,  that  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  well  worthy  of  a  little  more  attention  and  con- 
sideration. I  shall,  therefore,  before  I  proceed  to  the 
next  chapter,  make  such  further  remarks  upon  it,  as 
may  tend  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  subject,  to 
show  more  distinctly  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
prediction  with  the  event,  and  to  point  out  the  very 
interesting  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

And,  first,  I  vvould  observe,  that  in  some  instances 
the  providence  of  God  seems  evidently  to  have  inter- 
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posed  in  order  to  bring  about  several  of  the  events 
which  Jesus  here  alludes  to  or  predicts.  Thus,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  Cestius  Gallus,  the  presi- 
dent of  Syria,  came  against  Jerusalsm  with  a  power- 
ful army  ;  and,  as  Josephus  assures  us,  he  might,  had 
he  assaulted  the  city,  easily  have  taken  it,  and  there- 
by have  put  an  end  to  the  war.*  But  without  any 
apparent  reason,  and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he 
suddenly  raised  the  siege,  and  departed.  This,  and 
some  other  very  incidental  delays,  which  took  place 
before  Vespasian  besieged  the  city,  and  Titus  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  wall,  gave  the  Christians  within  an 
opportunity  of  following  our  Lord's  advice,  and  of 
escaping  to  the  mountains,  which  afterwards  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  do. 

In  the  same  manner  the  besieged  inhabitants 
themselves  helped  to  fulfil  another  of  our  Saviour's 
predictions,  "  that  those  days  should  be  shortened  ;" 
for  they  burnt  their  own  provisions,  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  many  years,  and  fatally  deserted 
their  strongest  holds,  where  they  never  could  have 
been  taken  by  force,  the  fortifications  of  the  city  be- 
ing considered  as  impregnable.  Titus  was  so  sensi- 
ble of  this,  that  he  himself  ascribed  his  success  to 
God :  "  We  have  fought,"  said  he  to  his  friends, 
"  with  God  on  our  side ;  and  it  is  God  who  hath 
dragged  the  Jews  out  of  their  strong  holds ;  for 
what  could  the  hands  of  men  and  machines  do 
against  such  towers  as  these  ?  "  f 

*  DeBell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  19. 

•)■  Newton's  Dissert,  on  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 
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In  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at 
the  time  when  our  Lord  dehvered  this  prophecy, 
there  was  not  the  shghtest  probabihty  of  the  Romans 
invading  Judaea,  mucli  less  of  their  besieging  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  of  their  surrounding  it  with  a  wall,  of 
their  taking  it  by  storm,  and  of  their  destroying  the 
Temple  so  entirely,  as  not  to  leave  one  stone  upon 
another.  The  Jews  were  then  at  perfect  peace  with 
the  Romans.  The  latter  could  have  no  motives  of  in- 
terest or  of  policy  to  invade,  destroy,  and  depopulate  a 
country,  which  was  ahead}'  subject  to  them,  and 
from  which  they  reaped  many  advantages.  The  for- 
tifications, too,  of  the  city  were  (as  I  have  before  ob- 
served) so  strong,  that  they  were  deemed  invincible 
by  any  human  force,  and  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  dem.olish  and  raze  the  very  found- 
ations of  the  towns  they  took,  and  exterminate  the 
inhabitants,  but  rather  to  preserve  them  as  monu- 
ments of  their  victories  and  their  triumphs. 

It  could  not,  therefore,  be  from  mere  human 
sagacity  and  foresight  that  our  Saviour  foretold 
these  events ;  or,  had  he  even  hazarded  a  conjec- 
ture respecting  a  war  with  the  Romans  and  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  yet  he  could  only  have  done 
this  in  general  terms  ;  he  could  never  have  ima- 
gined or  invented  such  a  variety  of  minute  par- 
ticulars as  he  did  predict,  and  as  actually  came  to 
pass. 

It  is,  indeed,  of  great  importance  to  observe  the 
surprising  assemblage  of  striking  circumstances 
which  Christ  pointed  out  in  this  prophecy.     They 
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are  much  more  numerous   than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  well  deserve  to  be  distinctly  specified. 

They  may  be  arranged  under  three  general 
heads. 

The  first  consists  of  those  signs  that  were  to  pre- 
cede the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

And  these  signs  were,  false  Christs,  false  pro- 
phets, rumours  of  wars,  actual  wars,  nation  rising 
against  nation,  famines,  pestilences,  earthquakes, 
fearful  sights,  the  persecution  of  the  apostles,  the 
apostacy  of  some  Christians,  and  the  treachery  of 
others,  the  preservation  of  Christ's  faithful  disciples, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  through  the  whole 
Roman  world. 

The  second  head  is  the  commencment  of  the 
siege. 

Under  this  head  are  specified  the  distinguishing 
standard  of  the  Roman  army,  the  eagle,  with  the 
images  of  the  gods  and  their  emperor  affixed  to  it. 

The  idolatrous  worship  paid  to  this  standard, 
called  the  abomination,  for  so  it  was  to  the  Jews. 

The  planting  of  this  standard  near  the  holy  city, 
and  afterward  in  the  very  Temple. 

The  desolation  which  the  Roman  armies  spread 
around  them. 

The  escape  of  the  Christians  to  the  mountainous 
country  round  Jerusalem. 

The  inconceivable  and  unparalleled  calamities  of 
every  kind  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  endured 
during  the  siege  ;  and  the  shortening  of  those  days 
of  vengeance  on  account  of  the  Christians. 
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The  third  head  is  the  actual  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
by  the  besieging  army. 

And  here  it  is  foretold,  "  that  not  one  stone  of  its 
magnificent  buildings  should  be  left  upon  another;" 
that  the  Temple,  the  government,  the  state,  the 
polity  of  the  Jews,  should  be  utterly  subverted  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  all  these  things  should  happen  before  the 
then  present  race  of  men  should  be  extinguished. 

If,  now,  we  collect  together  the  several  parti- 
culars here  specified,  they  amount  to  no  less  than 
twenty-two  in  number.  A  larger  detail  of  minute 
circumstances  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  of 
our  Lord's  prophecies  ;  and  all  these  we  see  actually 
fulfilled  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  other  an- 
cient writers ;  and  it  is  extremely  remarkable,  that 
his  description  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  like  this 
prophecy,  is  more  minutely  circumstantial,  and  more 
spread  out  into  detail,  than  the  account  of  any 
other  siege  that  we  have  in  ancient  history.  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  as  if  this  historian  was  pur- 
posely raised  up  by  Providence  to  record  this  me- 
morable event,  and  to  verify  our  Saviour's  predic- 
tions. And,  indeed,  no  one  could  possibly  be  better 
qualified  for  the  task  than  he,  from  his  situation 
and  circumstances,  from  his  integrity  and  veracity, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  opportunities  he  had  of 
being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  he 
relates. 

He  was  born  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  and  about  seven  years  after 
our  Lord's   crucifixion.      He  was  of  a  noble  family ; 
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on  his  father's  side  descended  from  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  high  priests  ;  and  on  his  mother's  side, 
from  the  blood  royal.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  after 
having  made  a  trial  of  all  the  different  sects  of  the 
Jews,  he  embraced  that  of  the  Pharisees ;  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome, 
to  obtain  from  Nero  the  release  of  some  Jewish 
priests,  who  had  been  thrown  into  bonds  by  Felix  the 
procurator  of  Judaea.  He  succeeded  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  found  his 
countrymen  resolved  on  commencing  hostilities 
against  the  Romans,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  them  ;  but  in  vain.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed by  the  Jewish  government  to  the  command 
of  an  army  in  Galilee,  where  he  signalised  himself 
in  many  engagements  ;  but  at  the  siege  of  Jotapata 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  and  afterwards 
carried  by  Titus  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  where 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  every  thing  that  passed, 
till  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
He  then  composed  his  History  of  the  Jewish  War, 
and  particularly  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem, in  seven  books ;  which  he  first  wrote  in 
Hebrew,  and  afterwards  in  Greek,  and  presented  it 
to  Vespasian  and  Titus,  by  both  of  whom  it  was 
highly  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  made  public.  And 
it  is  in  this  history  that  we  find  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  several  facts  and  events  relative  to  the  siege 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  our  Saviour 
foretold  forty  years  before  they  happened,  and  which 
have  been  above  recited.     This  history  is  spoken  of 
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in  the  highest  terms  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning 
and  the  soundest  judgment,  from  its  first  pubHcation 
to  the  present  time. 

The  fidelity,  the  veracity,  and  probity  of  the  writer, 
are  universally  allowed ;  and  Scaliger  in  particular 
declares,  that  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  but 
even  of  foreign  nations,  he  deserves  more  credit  than 
all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  put  together.* 
Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  he  had  that  most  essential 
qualification  of  an  historian,  a  perfect  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  the  transactions  which  he  relates ; 
that  he  had  no  prejudices  to  mislead  him  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  them  ;  and  that,  above  all,  he  meant  no 
favour  to  the  Christian  cause.  For  even  allowing  the 
so  much  controverted  passage  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  bear  testimony  to  Christ,  to  be  genuine, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  became  a  convert  to 
his  religion,  but  continued  probably  a  zealous  Jew 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

From  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  we  may  most 
securely  rely  on  every  thing  he  tells  us  respecting 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  nothing  can  more 
completely  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  predictions,  than  the  uncorrupt,  impartial,  and 
undesigned  testimony  given  to  their  completion  by 
this  justly  celebrated  historian. 

Here  then  we  have  a  proof,  which  It  is  impossible 
to  controvert,  of  our  Saviour's  perfect  knowledge  of 
future  events,  which  belongs  solely  to  God,  and  to 

*  In  Prolegom.  ad  opus  de  Emendatione  Temporum. 
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those  inspired  and  sent  by  him  ;  which,  of  course, 
establishes,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  divine  mission 
of  Christ,  and  the  divine  origin  of  our  religion. 

The  only  pretence  that  can  possibly  be  set  up 
against  this  prophecy  is,  that  it  was  not  delivered 
by  our  Saviour  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  inserted  afterwards  by  St.  Matthew  and 
the  other  evangelists,  subsequent  to  that  event. 
This  may  undoubtedly  be  said,  and  many  things 
may  be  said  by  those  whose  trade  is  objection  and 
cavil ;  but  can  it  be  said  with  the  smallest  appear- 
ance of  truth  ?  Is  there  the  slightest  ground  to 
support  it  ?  Most  certainly  not.  It  is  a  mere  gra- 
tuitous assertion  without  the  least  shadow  of  proof; 
and  an  opposite  assertion  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  it. 
We  deny  the  fact ;  and  call  upon  our  adversaries  to 
prove  it,  if  they  can  ;  they  have  never  so  much  as 
attempted  it.  Not  even  the  earliest  enemies  of  our 
faith,  those  who  were  much  nearer  the  primitive 
ages,  and  much  more  likely  to  detect  a  fraud  in  the 
evangelical  writers  (if  there  were  any)  than  modern 
infidels,  even  these  never  intimate  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  this  prophecy  was  inserted  after  the 
event. 

But  besides  this,  there  are  good  grounds  to  be- 
lieve, not  only  that  the  three  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  v/here  this  prophecy  is  related, 
were  written  and  published  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  but  that  the  writers  of  them  were  all 
dead  before  that  event.  It  is  also  well  known,  that 
both   St.  Peter   and  St.  Paul,  who  allude  in  their 
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Epistles  to  the  approaching  ruin  of  Jerusalem  * 
(which  they  learned  from  our  Lord's  predictions), 
and  who  had  seen  and  approved  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  were  put  to  death  under 
Nero,  and  Jerusalem  was  not  taken  till  the  succeed- 
ing reign  of  Vespasian. 

It  should  be  observed,  further,  that  although  this 
prophecy  is  by  far  the  fullest,  and  clearest,  and  most 
distinct,  that  our  Lord  delivered  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  plainly,  though  briefly, 
alludes  to  it  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Gospel,  f 
And  these  occasional  predictions  of  that  event  are 
so  frequent,  and  so  perfectly  agree  with  this  larger 
prophecy,  they  are  introduced  so  incidentally  in  the 
way  of  parables,  or  in  answer  to  some  question ; 
they  arise,  in  short,  so  naturally  from  the  occasion, 
and  are  so  inartificially  interwoven  into  the  very 
essence  and  substance  of  the  narrative,  that  they 
have  every  imaginable  appearance  of  having  formed 
an  original  part  of  it,  and  cannot  possibly  be  consi- 
dered by  any  good  judge  of  composition  as  subse- 
quent or  fraudulent  insertions. 

Indeed  such  a  fabrication  as  this  would  have  been 
the  silliest  and  most  useless  fraud  that  can  be  ima- 
gined.    For  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  sacred 


*  Acts,  ii.  19.  1  Pet.  iv.  7.  Pliil.  iv.  5.  1  Thess,  ii.  16. 
Newton  on  Proiih.  vol.  ii.  p.  225.  Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  i. 
p.  49. 

f  Matt.  xxii.  1 — 7.  ;  sxiii.  33 — 39.  Luke,  xix.  41 — 44.; 
xiii.  1 — 5,  &c.  &c. 
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writers  make  no  use  of  this  prophecy  as  a  proof  of 
our  Saviour's  divine  powers,  or  of  the  truth  of  his 
rehgion.  They  appeal  frequently  to  the  ancient 
prophecies  concerning  him,  to  his  miracles,  and 
above  all,  to  his  resurrection,  as  evidences  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  God ;  but  they 
never  appeal  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy 
in  support  of  those  great  truths,  though  certainly  a 
very  natural  and  important  proof  to  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  them. 

But  that  which  ought,  with  every  reasonable  man, 
to  be  decisive  of  the  question,  is  this,  that  three  of 
the  evangelists  out  of  four  concur  in  giving  us  this 
prophecy  as  a  part  of  their  history  of  our  Lord,  and 
as  actually  delivered  by  him,  at  the  period  assigned 
to  it,  which  we  know  was  nearly  forty  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Now  we  have  no 
more  reason  to  doubt  their  veracity  in  this  point 
than  in  any  other ;  and  if,  on  the  strength  of  their 
character,  on  the  evident  marks  of  integritj'^,  sim- 
plicity, and  truth,  which  appear  in  every  page  of 
their  writings ;  and  above  all,  if  in  consequence  of 
their  undergoing  the  bitterest  sufferings  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  sincerity,  we  give  implicit  credit  to 
what  they  tell  us  respecting  the  life,  the  death,  the 
doctrines,  the  miracles,  and  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  there  is  the  very  same  reason  for  admitting 
the  genuineness  of  this  prophecy.  It  stands  on  the 
same  solid  grounds  of  their  veracity  and  probity  as 
the  rest  of  the  Gospel  does ;  and  when  men  lay 
down  their  lives,  as  they  did,  in  confirmation  of 
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what  they  assert,  they  have  surely  some  right  to  be 
believed. 

We  may  then  safely  consider  this  prophecy  as  an 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  on  this  ground  only  (were  it  necessary)  we 
might  securely  rest  the  whole  fabric  of  our  religion. 
Indeed  this  remarkable  prediction  has  always  been 
considered,  by  every  impartial  person,  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity ; 
and  in  our  own  times,  more  particularl}',  a  man  of 
distinguished  talents  and  acknowledged  eminence 
in  his  profession,  and  in  the  constant  habit  of  weigh- 
ing, sifting,  and  scrutinising  evidence  with  the  mi- 
nutest accuracy  in  courts  of  justice,  has  publicly 
declared,  that  he  considered  this  prophecy,  if  there 
were  nothing  else  to  support  Christianity,  as  ahso- 
lutebj  irresistible.  * 

*  See  Mr.  Erskine's  eloquent  speech  at  the  trial  of  Williams, 
for  publishing  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  ;  to  vvhicli  I  must  beg 
leave  to  add  the  weighty  and  important  testimony  of  that  most 
able  and  upright  judge,  Lord  Kenyon,  who,  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  on  the  same  occasion,  made  this  noble  confession  of  faith  : 
— "  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  great  truthsof  religion,  which, 
thank  God,  I  was  taught  in  my  early  years  to  believe  ;  and 
which  the  hour  of  reflection  and  enquiry,  instead  of  creating 
any  doubt,  has  fully  confirmed  me  in."  How  vain  are  all 
the  idle  cavils  of  the  whole  tribe  of  infidels  put  together,  when 
contrasted  with  sudi  a  declaration  as  this  from  such  a  man  ! 

Since  this  note  was  written,  the  public  has  to  lament  the  loss 
of  this  truly  great  man.  But  he  is  now  at  rest  from  his  virtu- 
ous labours ;  and  he  will  long  be  remembered,  and  revered, 
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But  our  Lord's  predictions  respecting  this  devoted 
city  do  not  end  even  here.  He  not  only  foretells  the 
entire  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  \hQ  continuance 
of  its  desolation  and  subjection  to  heathens,  and  the 
dispersion  and  captivity  of  the  Jews  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  For  if  we  turn  to  the  parallel  place  in 
St.  Luke,  we  shall  find  him  expressing  himself  in 
these  words,  respecting  the  Jews  and  their  city : 
"  They  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall 
be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations  :  and  Jerusalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."*  That  is,  not  only  vast 
numbers  of  the  Jews  shall  perish  at  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem, partly  by  their  own  seditions,  and  partly  by 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  but  multitudes  shall  also  be 
made  captives,  and  be  dispersed  into  all  countries  ; 
and  Jerusalem  shall  remain  in  a  state  of  desolation 
and  oppression,  trampled  upon  and  trodden  down  by 
heathen  conquerors  and  rulers,  till  all  the  Gentiles 
shall  be  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the 
Jews  themselves  shall  acknowledge  him  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  shall  be  restored  to  their  ancient  city. 

The  former  part  of  this  prophecy  has  been  already 
most  exactly  fulfilled,  and  is  an  earnest  that  all  the 
rest  will  in  due  time  be  accomplished.  The  number 
of  Jews  slain  during  the  siege  was  upwards  of  one 


not  only  by  his  own  profession,  but  by  all  descriptions  of  men, 
as  the  firm  friend  and  intrepid  protector  of  the  laws,  the  con- 
stitution, the  morals,  and  the  religion  of  this  country.  ^ 
*  Luke,  xxi.  24. 
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million  one  hundred  thousand,  and  near  three  hun- 
dred thousand  more  were  destroyed  in  other  places 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  *  Besides  these,  as  Jo- 
sephus  informs  us,  no  less  than  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand were  made  captives  and  dispersed  into  different 
countries,  some  into  Egypt,  some  to  Caesarea,  some 
carried  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Titus  at  Home,  and 
the  rest  distributed  over  the  Roman  provinces  f  ; 
and  the  whole  Jewish  people  continue  to  this  hour 
scattered  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

With  respect  to  their  city,  it  has  remained,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  desolation,  from  its 
destruction  by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time ;  and 
has  never  been  under  the  government  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  but  oppressed  and  broken  down  by  a 
succession  of  foreign  masters,  the  Romans,  the  Sa- 
racens, the  Franks,  the  Mamalukes,  and  last  by  the 
Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still  subject.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, only  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  in  other 
ancient  writers,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  Lord's  predictions ;  we  see  them 
verified  at  this  moment  before  our  eyes,  in  the  de- 
solated state  of  the  once  celebrated  city  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Jewish  people,  not  collected  together  into  any  one 
country,  into  one  political  society,  and  under  one 
form  of  government,  but  dispersed  over  every  region 
of  the  globe,  and  every  where  treated  with  con- 
tumely and  scorn. 

*  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  iii.  iv.  vii.  &c. 
I  Josephus,  Tell.  Jiid.  1.  vi.  c.  9. 
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There  was  indeed  one  attempt  made  to  rebuild 
their  temple  and  their  city,  and  restore  them  to  their 
ancient  prosperity  and  splendour.  It  was  made,  too, 
for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  defeating  that 
very  prophecy  we  have  been  considering ;  and  the 
event  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  folly 
and  presumption  of  the  man  who  dared  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  Providence,  and  to  fight  against  God. 
This  man  was  the  Emperor  Julian,  who,  as  you  all 
know,  was  first  a  Christian,  then  apostatised  from 
that  religion,  professed  himself  a  pagan,  and  be- 
came a  bitter  and  avowed  enemy  to  the  Gospel. 
This  prince  assured  the  Jews,  that  if  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  Persian  war,  he  would  rebuild  their 
city,  restore  them  to  their  habitations,  re-establish 
their  government  and  their  religion,  and  join  with 
them  in  worshipping  the  great  God  of  the  universe. 
He  actually  begun  this  singular  enterprise,  by 
attempting  to  rebuild  their  temple  with  the  greatest 
magnificence.  He  assigned  immense  sums  for  the 
structure  ;  and  gave  it  in  charge  to  Alypius  of  An- 
tioch,  who  had  formerly  been  lieutenant  in  Britain, 
to  superintend  the  work.  Alypius  exerted  himself 
with  great  vigour,  and  was  assisted  in  it  by  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province.  But  soon  after  they  had 
begun  the  work,  dreadful  balls  of  fire  bursting  out 
from  the  foundations  in  several  parts  rendered  the 
place  inaccessible  to  the  workmen,  who  were  fre- 
quently burnt  with  the  flames  ;  and  in  this  manner, 
the  fiery  elements  obstinately  repelling  them,  forced 
them  at  length  to  abandon  the  design.     The  ac- 
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count  of  this  extraordinary  miracle  we  have  not 
only  from  ancient  Christian  writers  of  credit,  who 
lived  at  the  very  time  when  it  happened,  but  from 
an  heathen  author  of  great  veracity,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Roman  aflairs 
from  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens,  in  the  year  378. 
Though  he  wrote  in  Latin  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth. 
He  had  several  honourable  military  commands 
under  different  emperors  ;  was  with  Julian  in  his 
Persian  expedition,  in  the  year  363,  and  was  a  great 
admirer  of  that  emperor,  whom  he  makes  his  hero  ; 
yet  acknowledges  that  his  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  was  defeated  in  the  manner  I 
have  mentioned.  *  The  fact  is  frequently  appealed 
to  by  the  Christians  of  those  days,  who  affirm  that 
it  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  and  was  not  denied 
even  by  the  atheists  themselves  ;  and,  "  if  it  seem 
yet  incredible  to  any  one,  he  may  repair  (say  they) 
both  to  witnesses  of  it  yet  living,  and  to  them  who 
have  heard  it  from  their  mouths  ;  yea,  they  may 
view  the  foundations,  lying  yet  bare  and  naked."  f 
And  of  this,  says  Chrysostom,  all  we  Christians  are 
witnesses ;  these  things  being  done  not  long  since 
in  our  own  time.  \ 

Such  are  the  testimonies  for  this  miracle,  which 
are  collected  and  stated  with  great  force  by  the 
learned  Bishop  Warburton,  in  his  work  called  "  Ju- 
lian ;"  and  most  of  them  are  also  admitted  by  Mr. 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxiii.  c.  1.  p.  350.     Ed.  Valesii. 
t  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  v.  c.  22.  p.  632.      Do.  633.  B. 
\  Chrys.  adv.  Judseos,  Orat.  iii.  p.  436. 
A  A   4; 
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Gibbon,  who,  in  his  recital  of  this  miracle,  acknow- 
ledges that  it  is  attested  by  contemporary  and  respect- 
able evidence ;  that  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  pub- 
lished his  account  of  it  before  the  expiration  of  the 
same  year,  declares  it  was  not  disputed  by  the 
infidels  of  those  days,  and  that  his  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus.  * 

I  now  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  the  next 
chapter,  the  25th  of  St.  Matthew;  which  begins 
with  presenting  to  us  two  parables,  that  of  the  ten 
virgins,  and  that  of  the  servants  of  a  great  lord  in- 
trusted with  different  talents,  of  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  render  an  account.  As  these  parables 
contain  nothing  that  requires  a  very  particular  ex- 
planation, I  shall  content  myself  with  observing, 
that  they  are  designed  to  carry  on  the  subject  with 
which  the  preceding  chapter  concludes ;  namely, 
that  of  the  last  solemn  day  of  retribution :  and  the 
object  of  both  is  to  call  our  attention  to  that  great 
event,  and  to  warn  us  of  the  necessity  of  being 
always  prepared  for  it.  Thus  in  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins,  the  five  that  were  wise  took  oil  in  their 
vessels  with  their  lamps,  and  when  the  bridegroom 
appeared  they  were  ready  to  receive  him,  and  went 
in  with  him  to  the  marriage.  But  the  five  that 
were  fooHsh  took  no  oil  with  them  ;  and  while  they 
went  to  procure  it,  the  bridegroom  unexpectedly 
came,  and  the  door  was  shut  against  them.  The 
application  is  obvious,  and  is  given  by  our  Lord 
*  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ii,  p.  388. 
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himself  in  these  words,  "  Watch  ye,  therefore,  for 
ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  tfie 
Lord  Cometh." 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
he  that  had  received  the  five  talents,  and  he  that 
had  received  the  two,  did,  during  the  absence  of 
their  lord,  so  diligently  cultivate  and  so  considerably 
improve  them,  that  when  at  length  he  came  to 
reckon  with  them,  they  returned  him  his  own  again 
with  usury,  and  received  both  applause  and  reward ; 
while  that  slothful  and  indolent  servant,  who  had 
received  only  one  talent,  and  instead  of  improving 
it  went  and  hid  it  in  the  earth,  when  his  lord  came 
and  required  it  at  his  hands,  was  severely  repri- 
manded for  his  want  of  activity  and  exertion,  and 
was  cast  out  as  an  unprofitable  servant  inter  outer 
darkness. 

This,  like  the  former  parable,  was  plainly  meant 
to  intimate  to  us  that  we  ought  to  be  always  pre- 
pared to  meet  our  Lord,  and  to  give  him  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  use  we  have  made  of  our  time,  and  of  the 
talents,  whether  many  or  Iqw^  that  were  intrusted 
to  our  care. 

After  these  admonitory  parables,  and  these  earnest 
exhortations  to  prepare  for  the  last  great  day,  our 
blessed  Lord  is  naturally  led  on  to  a  description  of 
the  day  itself;  and  it  is  a  description  which  for  dig- 
nity and  grandeur  has  not  its  equal  in  any  writer, 
sacred  or  profane.  It  is  as  follows :  "  When  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne 
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of  his  glory :  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all 
nations:  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another, 
as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats  : 
and  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
goats  on  the  left.  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto 
them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world :  for  I  was  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 
me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in ; 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me  ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. 
Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying.  Lord, 
when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed  thee ;  or 
tliirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink?  Wlien  saw  we  thee  a 
stranger,  and  took  thee  in ;  or  naked,  and  clothed 
thee  ?  or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and 
came  unto  thee  ?  And  the  King  shall  answer  and 
say  unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.  Then  shall  he 
also  say  unto  those  on  his  left  hand.  Depart  from 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels :  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and 
ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in ; 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick,  and  in  prison, 
and  ye  visited  me  not.  Then  shall  they  answer 
him,  saying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  or 
athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison, 
and  did  not  minister  unto  thee  ?    Then  shall  he 
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answer  them,  saying,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  not  to  me.  And  these  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment ;  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal." 

Such  is  the  description  which  our  Divine  Master 
gives  us  of  the  great  day  of  account ;  and  so  solemn, 
so  awful,  so  sublime  a  scene,  was  never  before  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  man. 

Our  Saviour  represents  himself  as  a  great  and 
mighty  King,  as  the  supreme  Lord  of  all,  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  with  all  the  7iations  of  the 
earth  assembled  before  him,  and  waiting  their  final 
doom  from  his  lips.  Wliat  an  astonishing  and  stu- 
pendous spectacle  is  this  !  He  then  at  one  glance, 
which  penetrates  the  hearts  of  every  individual  of 
that  immense  multitude,  discerns  the  respective 
merits  or  demerits  of  every  human  being  there 
present,  and  separates  the  good  from  the  bad  with 
as  much  ease  as  a  shepherd  divides  his  sheep  from 
his  goats.  He  next  questions  them  on  one  most 
important  branch  of  their  duty  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  enquiry  into  the  whole  of  their 
behaviour  will  be  conducted ;  and  then,  with  the 
authority  of  an  almighty  Judge  and  Sovereign,  he 
in  a  few  words  pronounces  the  irreversible  sentence, 
which  consigns  the  wicked  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment, and  the  righteous  to  life  eternal. 

Before  I  press  this  important  subject  any  further 
on  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  me,  I  must  make  a 
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few  observations  on  the  description  which  has  been 
just  laid  before  you. 

The  first  is,  that  all  mankind,  when  assembled 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  the  wicked  and  the  good,  those 
who  are  punished,  and  those  who  are  rewarded. 
There  is  no  middle,  no  intermediate  station  provided 
for  those  who  may  be  called  neutrals  in  religion, 
who  are  indiiferent  and  lukewarm,  who  are  "  neither 
hot  nor  cold,"  who  do  not  reject  the  Gospel,  but 
give  themselves  very  little  concern  about  it,  who, 
instead  of  working  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  leave  that  matter  to  take  care  of  itself, 
and  are  at  perfect  ease  as  to  the  event.  These  men 
cannot  certainly  expect  to  inherit  everlasting  life. 
But  they  hope,  probably,  to  be  considered  as  harm- 
less, inoffensive  beings,  and  to  be  exempted  from 
punishment  at  least,  if  not  entitled  to  reward.  But 
how  vain  this  hope  is,  our  Saviour's  representation 
of  the  final  judgment  most  clearly  shows.  They  who 
are  not  set  on  the  right  must  go  to  the  left.  They 
who  are  not  rewarded,  are  consigned  to  punishment. 
There  are  indeed  different  mansions  both  for  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked ;  there  are  different  de- 
grees of  punishment  for  the  one,  and  of  reward  for 
the  other ;  yet  still  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
any  middle  or  intermediate  state  between  punish- 
ment and  reward. 

The  next  remark,  and  which  has  some  affinity  to 
the  last,  is,  that  we  are  to  be  examined  at  the  bar 
of  our  great  Judge,  not  merely  as  to  our  exemption 
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from  crimes,  but  as  to  our  performance  of  good 
actions ;  substantial  and  genuine  Christian  virtues 
are  expected  at  our  hands.  It  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  plead  that  we  kept  ourselves  clear  from 
sin ;  we  must  show  that  we  have  exerted  ourselves 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  those  various  im- 
portant duties  which  the  Gospel  requires  from  us. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  observed,  and  it  is  an  ob- 
servation of  the  utmost  importance,  and  which  I 
wish  to  impress  most  forcibly  upon  your  minds, 
that  although  charity  to  our  neighbour,  and  indeed 
only  one  branch  of  that  comprehensive  duty,  viz. 
liberality  to  the  poor,  is  here  specified,  as  the  only 
Christian  virtue,  concerning  which  enquiry  will  be 
made  at  the  day  of  Judgment ;  yet  we  must  not 
imagine  that  this  is  the  only  virtue  which  will  be 
expected  from  us,  and  that  on  this  alone  will  depend 
our  final  salvation.  Nothing  can  be  more  distant 
from  truth,  or  more  dangerous  to  religion  than  this 
opinion.  The  fact  is,  that  charity,  or  love  to  man 
in  all  its  extent,  being  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
evangelical  virtues,  being  that  which  Christ  has 
made  the  very  badge  and  discriminating  mark  of 
his  religion,  is  here  constituted  by  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  other  virtues ;  just  as  faith  is,  in 
various  passages  of  Scripture,  used  to  denote  and 
represent  the  whole  Christian  religion.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  this  sort  of  figure  (called  a 
synecdoche)  in  profane  as  well  as  sacred  writers ; 
by  which  a  part,  an  essential  and  important  part,  is 
made  to   stand  for  the  whole.      But  that  neither 
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charity  nor  any  other  single  virtue  can  entitle  us  to 
eternal  life,  is  clear  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  every  where  requires  uni- 
versal holiness  of  life.  We  are  commanded  "  to 
stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God*  ;" 
to  add  to  our  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge, 
and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance 
patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godli- 
ness brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness 
charity,  f  Here  you  see  that  charity  makes  only 
one  in  that  large  assemblage  of  virtues,  which  are 
required  to  constitute  the  Christian  character.  And 
so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  any  single  virtue 
will  give  us  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
tJiat  St.  James  lays  down  a  directly  opposite  doc- 
trine, namely,  that  if  we  do  not  to  the  best  of  our 
power  cultivate  every  virtue  without  exception,  we 
shall  be  objects  of  punishment  instead  of  reward. 
"  Whosoever,"  says  he,  "  shall  keep  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  ail." 
Nay,  even  if  we  endeavour  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness, yet  it  is  not  on  that  righteousness,  but  on  the 
merits  of  our  Redeemer,  that  we  must  rely  for  our 
acceptance  with  God.  For  the  plain  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is,  that  it  is  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  :j:  ; "  and  that  "  by 
grace  we  are  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of 
ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  §     Of  this,  indeed, 

X:  *  Col.  iv.  12.  f  2  Pet.  i.  6. 

•JS'il,.      I  1  John,  i.  7.  §  Ephes.  ii.  8. 
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no  notice  is  taken  in  our  Saviour's  description  of  the 
last  judgment,  and  that  for  a  plain  reason,  because 
he  had  not  yet  finished  the  gracious  work  of  our 
redemption.  He  had  not  yet  offered  himself  up 
upon  the  cross  as  a  sacrifice,  a  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  But  after  that  great  act 
of  mercy  was  performed,  it  is  then  the  uniform 
language  of  the  sacred  writers,  "  that  we  are  jus- 
tified freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  * 

We  must  therefore  collect  the  terms  of  our  sal- 
vation not  from  any  one  passage  of  Scripture,  but 
from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  sacred  writings  taken 
together;  and  if  we  judge  by  this  rule,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  can  be  securely  relied  upon,  we  shall 
find  that  nothing  less  than  a  sincere  and  lively  faith 
in  Christ,  producing  in  us,  as  far  as  the  infirmity  of 
our  nature  will  allow,  universal  holiness  of  life,  can 
ever  make  our  final  calling  and  election  sure.     But 
thus  much  we  may  certainly  collect  from  our  Lord's 
representation  of  our  final  judgment,  that  charity, 
or  love  to  man,  in  the  true  scriptural  sense  of  that 
word,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  our 
religion  ;  and  that  to  neglect  that  virtue,  above  all 
others,  which   our   Redeemer  and  our  Judge  has 
selected  as  the  peculiar  object  of  his  approbation, 
and  as  the  representative  of  all   the   other  evan- 
gelical virtues,  must  be  peculiarly  dangerous,  and 
render  us  peculiarly  unfit  to  appear  at  the  last  day 
before  the  great  tribunal  of  Christ. 
*   Rom.  iii.  24. 
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How  soon  we  may  be  summoned  there  no  one 
can  tell.  'I  he  final  dissolution  of  this  earthly  system 
may  be  at  a  great  distance  ;  but,  what  is  the  same 
thing  to  every  moral  and  religious  purpose,  death 
may  be  very  near.  It  is  at  least,  even  to  the 
youngest  of  us,  uncertain,  and  in  whatever  state  it 
overtakes  us,  in  that  state  will  judgment  find  us  ; 
for  there  is  no  repentance  in  the  grave ;  and  as  we 
die,  so  shall  we  stand  before  our  Almighty  Judge. 
"  Take  heed,  therefore,  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any 
time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting, 
and  drunkenness,  and  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  so 
that  day  come  upon  you  unawares.  For  as  a  snare 
shall  it  come  upon  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray  always, 
that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before 
the  Son  of  Man."  * 

*  Luke,  xxi.  34,  35,  36. 
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